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much influence our other 


Knowledge. 


9. Firſt, Becauſe they are 
not the Truths we firſt * 


knew. 


pend. 


Concerning 
real Exiſtence, we have 
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| ence, we have few ſelf- ö 
2, 3. A, Firſt, Identical Propaſi- 


11. What uſe theſe general 


12. Maxims, if care be not 
taken in the uſe of Words, 


Maxims have. 


may prove Contradicti- 
ONS, 


13. Inſtance in Vacuum. 


14. They prove not the Exiſt. 
ence of Things without 


1 5. Their Application 4 | 
gerous, about ans 


16-1 


US, 


Ideas. 
8. Inſtance in Man. 


F 
3 
; 


2 
* 


; 
5 


SECT. 


no Increaſe to our Knowledge. 


tions. 

4. Secondly, When a part of 
any complex Idea is predica- 
ted of the whole. 

5. As part of the Definition of 
the Terms defined. 

6. Inſtance, Man and Palfry. 

7. For this teaches but the Sig- 
ni fication of Words ; 

8. But no real Knowledge. 

9. General Propoſitions, con- 
cerning Subſtances, are often 


trifling, 
Io. And why: 


11. 2 Uſing Words vari- 


„is trifling with them. 
* of verbal Propoſitions. 
Firſt, Predication in abſtract. 
13. Secondly „Apart of the De- 
finition, predicated of any 


Terms. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence, 


SECT. 


I. General, certain Propoſitions 
concern not Exiſtence. 


2. A three-fold Knowledge of 


19. Little Uſe of theſe Max- 3 
95 


SECT. 


inis, in Proofs,wwhere we Exiſtence. 
have clear and 2 3. Our Knowledge of our own 
Ideas. | Exiſtence, is intuitive. 
20. Their Uſe dangerous, | 
where our Ideas are con- 8 | 
Fuſed. $ CHAP. X. 
"NO. our Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
C H A FP. VIII. | 9 of a God, 
of trifling Propoſitions. ' 5 Gd 


1. We are capable of knowing 
certainly, that there is a God. 
2. Man 


1. Some Propoſitions bring *; 


K 


SECT. 
2. Man Wan that he him- 


4. That eternal Being muſt 
be moſt powerful, 5 

F. And moſt knowing ; 

6. Aud therefore Cod. 

7. Our Idea of a moſt per- 
feet Being, not the ſole 
Proof of a God. 

8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two Sorte of Beings, Cogi- 
tative and Incogitative. 

10. Incogitative Being cannot 
produce a Cogitatiue. 

11,12, Therefore there has been 

an eternal Wiſdom, 4 

I 3. Whether material, or no. 4 

14. Not material. Firſt, be- 
cauſe every Particle of * 
Matter is not cogitative. 

I 5. Secondly, One Particle a- 
lone of Matter cannot be 
cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, 4 Sytem of in- 
cogitatrve Matter cannot 
be cogitative. 

I 7. Whether in Motion, or at 
Ret. 
I8, 19. Matter not ed-eternial 
with an eternal Mind. 
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CHAP. XL, 


Cf the Knowledge of the Exiſt- 
ence of other Things. 


„ 
Ne 


SECT. 
1. Is to be had only by Sen/- 
At ion. 
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SECT. 
2. Inſtance, Whiteneſs of thi 


| ſelf is. Paper. 

3. He knows alſo, that no- 3. This, tho not ſo certain as 
thing cannot produce a Be- Demonſtration, yet may be 
ing, therefore — mare called Knowledge, and proves 
Eternal. the Exiſtence of Things with- 

our us, 


4: Firſt, becauſe we cannot have 
them but by the Inlet of the 
Senſes. 

5. Secondly, Becauſe an Idea 
from actual Senſation, and 
another from Memory, are 
very diſtinct᷑ Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Plenſure, or Pain, 
which accompanies actual 
Senſation, accompanies not 
the returning of thoſe Ideas, 


without the external Cb. 


jects. 

7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſi 
one another's Teſtimony of 
the Exiſtence of outward 
Things. 

8. This Certainty is as great as 
our Condition needs, 

9. But reaches no farther than 
actual Senſation. 

10. Folly to expect Demonſtra- 
tion in every Thing. 

II. Paſt Exiſtence is known by 
Memory. 

12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not 
knowable. 

13. Particular Propoſitions con- 
cerning Exiſtence, are knows 
able, 

I 4. And general Propoſitions con- 


cerning abſtratt Ideas. 
CHAP. 
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of the Improvement of our Know- , Some other Conſiderations con- 
ledge. * cerning our Knowledge. 
Sect. | | 
1. Knowledge is not from Max- 


SECT. > 
1. Our Knowledge partly neceſ- 
ſary, partly voluntary. 
2. The Application voluntary ; 
but we know as Things are, 


mms. 
2. The Occaſion of that Opini- 


on. | 
3. But from the comparing clear 


and diſtinct Ideas. not as ue pleaſe. 
4. Dangerous to build upon pre- 3. Inſtances in Number, and in 
carious Principles. natural Religion. 
5. This no certain uay to Truth. 
6. But to compare clear, com- | 
plete Ideas, under ſteady c H AR wiv. 
Names. 
7. The true Method of advan- Of Judgment. 
cing Knowledge, is by conſi- 5: SRcr. 


I. Our Knowledge being ſhort, 


we want ſomething elſe. 


dering our abſiract Ideas; 
8. By which, Morality, alſo, 


PE CR RC ICC ee eee ee 


may be made clearer. 2. What Uſe to be made of this 
g. But Knowledge of Bodies is twilight Eſtate. | 
to be improved, only by Ex- 3. Judgment ſupplies the Want 
perience. 1 of Knowledge. 
10. This may procure us Conve- 4. Judgment is the preſuming 
nience, not Science. 95 Things to be ſo, without per- 
11. Ne are fitted for moral & ceiving it. 
Knowledge, and natural Im- 
 provements. } N 
12. But muſt beware of Hypo- 8 CHAP. XV. 
theſes and wrong Principles. & 
13. The true Uſe of Hypotheſes. * Cf Probability. 
14. Clear and diſtin Ideas, Skxer. 
with ſettled Names, and the 1. Probability is the Appear- 


— 
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ance of Agreement, upon fall- 
ible Proofs. 
2. It is to ſupply the Want of 
Knowledge; 
3. Being that which makes us 
preſume Things to be true, 
before we know them to be 


fo. 


finding of thoſe, which ſhew 
their Agreement,or Diſagree- 
ment, are theways to enlarge 
our Knowledge. 

15. Mathematics an Inſtance of 
it. | 
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SECT. os 
4. The Grounds of Probability 
are two; Conformity with 
cur own Experience, or the 
Teſtimony of others Expe-- 
rience. 8 
5. In this, all the Arguments, 
pro and con, ought to be ex- 
amined, before ue come to a 


Judgment; 
6. They being capable of great 
Variety. 


A 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


SECT. oe F 

1. Our Aſſent ought to be regu- | 
lated by the Grounds of . 
bability. 

2. Theſe cannot always be ac- 
tually in view, and then we 
muſt content ourſelves with 
the Remembrance, that we 
once ſaw Ground for ſuch a 
Degree of Aſſent. 

3. The ill Conſequence of this, 
if our former Judgment were 
not rightly made. 

4. The right uſe of it, is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbear- 
ance. 

5. Probability is either of Mat- 
ter of Fatt, or Speculation. 

6. The concurrent Experience 

of all other Men with ours, 
produces Aſſurance approach- 
ing to Knowledge. = 
7. UnqueſtionableTeſtimony and 
Experience, for the moſt part 
produce Confidence. 


es 


* 


: 


B. Fair Teſtimony, and the Na- 7 
ture of the Thing indifferent, ©: 


produces alſe confident Belief. 

9. Experience and Teſtimonies 

claſhing , infinitely vary the 
Degrees of Probability. 


10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the 


farther removed, the leſs 
. their Prof, 
It. Yet Hiſtory is of great Uſe. 
I 2. In Things, which Senfe can- 
not diſcover, Analogy is the 
great Rule of Probability. 


13. One Caſe, where contrary 


Experience leſſens not the 
Teſtimony. 


14. The bare Teſtimony of Re. 


_ velation is the higheſt Cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Reaſon. 
6 
I. Various Significations of the 
Word Reaſon. 
2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. 
3. Its four Parts. 
4- Syllogiſm, not the great In- 
ſtrument of Reaſon. 
5. Helps little in Demonſtra- 
tion, leſs in Probability. 
6. Serves not to increaſe our 
Knowledge, but fenſe with it. 
7. Other Helps ſhould be ſought. 
8. Wereaſon about Particulars. 
9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us fir 
Want of Ideas. 
10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure 
and imperfect Ideas. 
11. Thirdly, For Want of inter- 
mediate Ideas. | 
1 2. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong 
Principles, | 


13. Fifthly, 


27 Intuition, Demonſtration, 
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13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful F dence of Reaſon. 
Terms. 6. Traditional Revelation much 
14. Our higheſt Degree of Fnow- leſs. 
| ledge is intuitive, without ) 7. Things above Reaſon, 


8.Ornot contrary to Reaſon, re- 
vealed, are matter of Faith. 
9. Revelation, in Matters; 
where Reaſon cannot judge, 
or but probably, ought to be 

hearkened to. : 
Io. In Matters, where Reaſon 
can afford certain Know- 
ledge, that is to be hearken- 

ed to. nia | 

11. if the Boundaries be not ſet 
\ between Faith and Reaſon, 
no Enthuſiaſm, or Extra- 


Reaſoning. 
15. The next is Demonſtration 
by Reaſoning. | 
16. To ſupply the Narrowneſs of 
this, we have nothing but 


Reaſoning. 


Judgme nt, 
18. Conſequences of Words, and 
Conſequences of Ideas. 
19. Four Sorts of Arguments. 
Firſt, Ad Verecundiam. 


20. Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. x Vaguncy in Religion can be 
21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. s contradictel. 
22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. # FR 
Above, and ar Rs 
"0 2 en 
24. Reaſon and Faith not oppoſite. 5 Of Enthuſiaſm. 
| X Ser, 
| * 


8 EP : I. Loveof Truth neceſſary. | 
CHAP. XVIIL 5 3 5 Forwardneſs to diftate, 
PIR. rom whence. | 

Cf Faith and Reaſon, and their 3. Force of Enthuſiaſm. 


aiſtinct Provinces. 4. Reaſon and Revelation. 
SECT. 5 5. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 

1. Neceſſary to know their Boun- 5 6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. 

daries, 8, 9. Enthuſiaſm, miſtaken for 
2. Faith and Reaſon, what, as *; Seeing and Feeling. 

contra-diſtinguiſhed, 10. Enthuſiaſm, how to be dif- 
3. No new, ſimple Idea, can be covered. 

conveyed by traditional Re- N 11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evi- 

velation. : dence, that the Propoſition 
4. Traditional Revelation may is from God. 

make us know. Propoſitions, © 12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſiom, no 

knrwable alſi by Reaſon, but Prof that any Propoſition 

not with the ſame Certainiy is from God. 

that Reaſon doth. „13. Light in the Mind, what. 


5. Revelation cannot be admit- * 14. Revelation muſt be judged 


ted againſt the clear Evi- & of by Reaſon. 
I5, 16. Be- 


wenne 


Sxcr. S SECT, 
I 5, 16. Belief no Proof G. Reve- * 12. Thirdly, Predominant Poſ. 
lation. X ſions. 


I 3. The Means of evading Pro- 
babilities. Firlt, Suppoſed 
Fallacy. 

I 4. Secondly, Suppoſed Argu- 
ments for the contr 
. What Probabilities "ly 
mine the Aſjent. 

16. Where it is in our Power t9 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


; 
Szer. | 
1. Cauſes of Error. 
2. Firſt, Want of Proofs. 55 
3. Obj. What ſhall become of ſeſpend it. 
thoſe who want them, an- 6 17. Fourthly; Authority. | 
fwered. 18. Men not in ſo many Errors, 
4+ People hinder'd from en- ; as tis W- e 
75 
| 
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quiry. 

5. Secondly, Want of Skill to C H AP, XXL. 

6. - arg Want of Will to Of the Diviſion of the. Sciences, 
uſe them. SECT. 

7. Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures 1. Three Sorts. 


2. Firſt, Phyſica. 
3. Secondly, Practica. 


4. Thirdly, SS NpLOTINNs 
5. This ts the firſt Diviſion of 


O Probability; whereof, 
8-10. Firſt, Doubtful Propoſiti- 
ons taken for Principles. 
11. Secondly, Received Hypo- 
I theſes. 3 
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2 the Objects of Knowledge. 
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O F 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
BOOK Ul. 
| e N 1 
Of Words, or Language in General. 


F. 1. G having deſigned Man for a Man fitted ts 
| form articulate 


, ſociable Creature, made him not rer, 
4 ounds, 
only with an Inclination, and un- 
der a Neceſſity to have Fellowſhip with thoſe of his own Kind; 
but furniſhed him alſo with Language, which was to be the great 
Inſtrument, and common Tye of Society. Man, therefore, had 
by Nature his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articu- 
late Sounds, which we call Words. But this was not enough 
to produce Language; for Parrots, and ſeveral other Birds, will 
be taught to make articulate Sounds, diſtin& enough, which yet, 
by no means, are capable of Language. 
5 9. 2. BESILD Es articulate Sounds, therefore, it 7 ale them 
was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to Signs of Ideas. 
uſe theſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions; 
and to make them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas, within his own 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Mens Minds be conveyed from one to another. 

9. 3. Bur neither was this ſufficient to make 
Words ſo uſeful, as they ought to be. It is not 
enough for the Perfection of Language, that 
Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be ſo 
made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral particular Things: For the 
Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had 
every particular Thing need of a diſtin& Name, to be ſignified 
'F | by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther 

| Vol. II. A Improvement, 
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2 Morde, or Language in General. Book III. 


Improvement, in the Uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word 
was made to mark a Multitude of particular Exiſtences: Which 


_ advantageous Uſe of Sounds was obtained only by the Difference 


of the Ideas they were made Signs of; thoſe Names becom- 
ing general, which are made to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe 
remaining particular, where the [deas, they are uſed for, are 


particular. 
F. 4-BesIDes theſe Names which ſtand a lhe be other 


Words which Men make uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the 


Want, or Abſence of ſome Ideas, ſimple, or complex, or all 
Ideas together; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Igno- 
rance, and Barrenneſs. All which negative, or private Words, 
cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify. no Ideas; for 
then they would be perfectly inſignificant Sounds; but they re- 
late to poſitive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. 

Wordultimate- 6. 5. Ir may alſo lead us a little towards the 
ly derived from Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 


ſuch as ſignify we remark, how great a Dependence our Morde 


ſenſible Ideas. have on common, ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, 
which are made uſe of, to ſtand for Actions and Notions, quite 
removed from Senſe, have their Riſe from thence, and from obvi- 
ous, ſenſible Ideas, are transferred to more abſtruſe Significations, 
and made to ſtand for Ideas, that come not under the Cognizance 
of our Senſes; v. g. to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, Adhere, 
Conceive, Inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, &c. are all 
Words, taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and ap- 
plied to certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary Sig- 
nification, is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: And I doubt not, but, 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all 
Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things, that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt Riſe from ſenſible Ideas. 
By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of No- 
tions they were, and whence derived, which filled their Minds, 
who were the firſt Beginners of Languages; and how Nature, 
even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to Men the 
Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : Whilſt, to 
give Names, that might make known to others, any Operati- 
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Chap. I. Words, or Language in General, 3 
ons they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that came not 
under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words from or- 
dinary, known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to make o- 
thers the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations, they experi- 
mented in themſelves, which made no outward, ſenſible Appear- 
ances: And then, when they had got known and agreed Names, 
to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, they 
were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known by Words, all their 
other Meas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of 
outward, ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Operations of 
their Minds about them ; we having, as has been proved, no 


 1deasat all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Ob- 


jets without, or what we feel within ourſelves, from the in- 
ward Workings of our own Spirits, of which we are conſcious 
to ourſelves within. | 

g. 6. Bor to underſtand better the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inſtruction 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 

Fixs T, To what it is that Names, in the Uſe of Language, are 
immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly, for this, or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in 
the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather like 
the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; 
wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe 
being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come 
to find the right Uſe of Words ; the natural Advantages and De- 
fects of Language, and the Remedies, that ought to be uſed, to 
avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity, or Uncertainty, in the 
Signification of Words, without which it is impoſlible to diſ- 
courſe with any Clearneſs, or Order, concerning Knowledge; 
which, being converſant about Propoſitions, and thoſe moſt com- 
monly univerſal ones, has greater Connexion with Words, than 
perhaps is ſuſpected. 

ThESE Conſiderations, therefore, ſhall be the Matter of the 


following Chapters. 


Diſtribution. 


CH AF, 
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"ft: Wy 
Of the Signification of Words. 


Words are ſen- F. I. AN, tho? he has great Variety of 
ſible Signs, ne- M Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 
ceſſary for Com- *, 
bor. others, as well as himſelf, might 

receive Profit and Delight; yet they are all 
within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor 
can of themſelves be made appear. The Comfort and Ad- 
vantage of Society, not being to be had without Communica- 
tion of Thoughts, it was neceſſary that Man ſhould find out 
ſome external, ſenſible Signs, whereby, thoſe inviſible Ideas, 
which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made known 
to others* For this Purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plen- 
ty, or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, which, with ſo 
much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus 
we may conceive how Morde, which were by Nature ſo well 
adapted to that Purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as 
the Signs of their Ideas; not by any natural Connexion, that 
there is between particular, articulate Sounds, and certain Ideas, 
for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men; 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made 
arbitrarily the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe, then, of Words, 
is to be ſenſible Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, 
are their proper and immediate Signification. 

6. 2. Tax Uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 

Mords are the ing either to record their own Thoughts, for 
ſenſible Signs ; 
of bis Ideas, who the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it 
uſes them. were, to bring out their Ideas, and lay them be- 

fore the View of others; Words, in their prima- 
ry, or immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
te Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or 


careleſly, thoſe Ideas are collected from Things, which they 
5 5 ale 


I 


ey 
are 


Chap. II. The Signification of Words, 5 
are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, 


_ it is that he may be underſtood ; and the End of Speech is, 


that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Ideas to 
the Hearer. That then which Words are the Marks of, are 


the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 


Marks, immediately to any Thing elſe, but the Ideas, that he 
himſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs, of his Ideas, at 
the ſame time; and fo, in effect, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary 
Signs, impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Significa- 
tion. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qua- 
lities in Things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, 
whereof he has none in his own. Until he has ſome Ideas of 
his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the Con- 
ceptions of another Man; nor can he ule any Signs for them: 
For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not what, which 
is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But, when he repre- 


| ſents to himſelf other Mens Ideas, by ſome of his own, if he 


conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other Men do, tis 
ſtill to his own Jdeas ; to Zdeas that he has, and not to Ideas 
that he has not. | | 

6. 3. Tris is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Language, that in this 
reſpect, the Knowing, and the Ignorant, the Learned, and the Un- 
learned, uſe the J/ords they ſpeak (with any Meaning) all alike. 
They, in every Man's Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas he has, and 
which he would expreſs by them. A Child having taken Notice 
of nothing in the Metal he hears called Gold, but the bright, ſhin- 
ing, yellow Colour, he applies the Word Gold only to his own 
Idea of that Colour, and nothing elſe; and, therefore, calls the 
ſame Colour, in aPeacock's Tail, Gold. Another, that hath better 
obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight; and then the 
Sound Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a 


ſhining, yellow, and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to 


thoſe Qualities, Fuſibility ; and then the Word Gold to him 
| ſignifies 
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ſigniſies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. An- 
other adds Malleability : Each of theſe uſes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the Idea, which they 
haye applied it to : But it is evident, that each can apply it on- 
ly to his own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a. Sign of ſuch 
complex Ideas, as he has not. 
Words often ſe- g. 4. Bur tho? Words, as they are uſed by 
cretly referred, Men, can properly and immediately ſignify no- 
Firſt, e the thing, but the Ideas, that are in the Mind of the 
Ideas in other 8 3 wt 
Mens Minds, Speaker; yet they, in their Thoughts, give 
them a ſecret Reference to two other Things. 
Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the 
Minds alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate: For elſe 
they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the 
Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer 
were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Languages. 
But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the Idea 
they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with, have in their Minds, be the 
ſame ; but think it enough, that they uſe the Word, as they 
imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language; in which 
they ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it a Sign of, is preciſely the 
ſame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply 
that Name. | 
| $. 5. Secondly, Bxcausk Men would not be 
3 45 thought to talk barely of their own Imagina- 
Things. tions, but of Things as really they are; therefore 
they often ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for 
the Reality of Things. But, this relating more particularly to 
Subſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to 
ſimple Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different 
ways of applying Words, more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: 
Tho! give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the Uſe 
of Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion in- 
to their "Sigai&cation, whenever we make them ſtand for any 
Thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. 


9, 6, Con- 


Chap. II. The Signification of M. ords. | 7 


F. 6. Concerninc Words alſo, it is farther to 
be conſidered: Fir/?, That they being imme- W. _ by uſes 
1 5 | readily excite 
diately the Signs of Mens Ideas; and, by that Ideas. 
means, the Inſtruments whereby Men commu- | 
nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe 
Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their ownBreaſts, 
there comes, by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Connexion between cer- 
tain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names heard, 
almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects them- 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the 
Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious, ſenſible Qua- 
lities; and in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly oc- 
cur to us. 
F. 7. Secondly, THAr tho? the proper and im- Words often 
- mediate Signification of Words, are Ideas in uſe d without 
the Mind of the Speaker; yet, becauſe by fa- CEN 
miliar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articu- 
late Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on our 
Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories, but yet are 
not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
perfectly; it often happens, that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their 
Thoughts more onWords than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are ma- 
ny of them learned before the Ideas are known, for which they 
| ſtand: Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſe- 
veral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becauſe they 
have learned them, and have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. 
But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Signification, ſo far is there 
a conſtant Connexion between the Sound and the Idea, and a 
Deſignation, that the one ſtands for the other; without which 
Application of them, they are nothing, but ſo much inſignifi- 
cant Noiſe. 
9. 8.W ors, by long and familiar Uſe, as has Their Signifi- 
been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, cation perfectly 
arbitrary. 
ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to 
ſuppoſe a natural Connexion between them. But that they ſg- 
nify only Mens peculiar Ideas, and that by a perfeetly arbitrary 
Impoſt ſtion, 
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| Book III. 


8 General Terms. 


Impo ſiti Abbe, is eden, in that they often fail to excite in others 


(even that uſe the ſame Language) the ſame Ideas, we take 
them to be the Signs of: And every Man has fo inviolable 
a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes, 
that no one hath the Power to make others have the ſame 
Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſame 
Words that he does. And, therefore, the great Auguſtus him. 
ſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power, which ruled the World, ac- 
knowledged, he could not make a new Latin Word : Which was 


as much as to ſay, That he could not arbitrarily appoint what 


idea any Sound ſhould be a Sign of, in the Mouths and common 
Language of his Subjects. Tis true, common Uſe, by a tacit 
Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds to certain Ideas, in all Lan- 
guages, which fo far limits the Signification of that Sound, that, 
unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak pro- 


perly : And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the 


fame Jdeas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in 
ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But, whatever be the 
Conſequence of any Man's uſing of Words differently, either 
from their general Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon 
to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in 


his Uſe of them, is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of 
nothing elſe. 


CH AFP. 
Of General Terms. 


The greateſt §. I. 
part of Words, 
general. 


lars, it may, perhaps, be thought 
reaſonable that Words, which ought 


to be conformed to Things, ſhould be ſo too; I mean, in their 
Signification : But yet we find the quite contrary. The far 
_ greateſt part of Words, that make all Languages, are general 


Terms; which has not been the Effect of Neglect, or Chance, 
but of Reaſon, and Neceſlity. 


$. 2. FIRST, 


LL Things that exiſt being Particu- 
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General Terms. 


Chap. III. 

6. 2. Fixsr, It is impoſſible that every particu- 
lar Thing ſhould have a diſtinct, peculiar Name. 
For the Signification and Uſe of Words, depend- 
ing on that Connexion, which the Mind makes 
between its Ideas and the Sounds it uſes as Signs | 
of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application of Names to Things, 
that the Mind ſhould have diſtinct Ideas of the Things, and re- 
tain alſo the particular Name that belongs to every one, with its 


9 


For every par- 
ticular Thing to 
have a Name, is 


impoſſible, 


_ peculiar Appropriation to that Idea. But it is beyond the Pow- 


er of Human Capacity to frame, and retain diſtin& Ideas of all 
the particular Things we meet with : Every Bird, and Beaſt 
Men ſaw; every Tree, and Plant that affected the Senſes, could 
not find a Place in the moſt capacious Underſtanding, If it be 
looked on as an Inſtance of a prodigions Memory, That ſome 
Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by 
his proper Name ; we may eaſily find a Reaſon, why Men have 
never attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 
Crow that flics over their Heads ; much leſs to call every Leaf 
of Plants, or Grain of Sand, that came in their way, by a pecu- 
liar Name. | 
9. 3. Secondly, Ir it were poſſible, it would ,, 7 uſeleſs. 

yet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would not ſerve to the 

chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to communi- 
cate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk ' 
with others, only that they may be underſtood ; which is then 
only done, when, by Uſe, or Conſent, the Sound I make, by 
the Organs of Speech, cxcites in another Man's Mind, who 
hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This 
cannot be done by Names, applied to particular Things, where- 
of I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of them 
could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not 
acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had fall- 


en under my Notice. 


9. 4. Thirdly, Bur yet granting this alſo feaſible, (which I 
think is not) yet a diſtin? Name fer every particular Thing 
world not be of any great Uſe, for the Improvement of Knowledge ; 

Vol, II. B which, 
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8 General Terms. Book III. 


which, tho? founded in particular Things, enlarges itſelf by ge- 
neral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under gene- 
ral Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names 
belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires: And, therefore, in theſe, Men have, for the 
moſt part, ſtopped ; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from 
diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, where 
Convenience demands it. And, therefore, in their own Species, 
which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they have often 
occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make uſe of pro- 
per Names; and their diſtin& Individuals have diſtin&t Deno- 
minations. 


§. 5. Bes1Des Perſons, Countries NY Cuties, 


oe Things Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diſtinc- 
ave proper : g 
Names. tions of Place, have uſually found peculiar 
Names, and that for the ſame Reaſon; they be- 
ing ſuch, as Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, 
and, as it were, ſet before others, in their Difcourſes with them. 
And I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention particular 
Horſes, as often as we have to mention pariicular Men, we 
ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the 
other, and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe, as Acx- 
ander. And, therefore, we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes 
have their proper Names, to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as 
commonly as their Servants; becauſe, amongſt them, there is oft- 
en occaſion to mention this, or that particular Horſe, when he 
is out of Sight. 
$. 6. Tas next Thing to be conſidered, is, 
ow ＋ egg how general Words come to be made. For ſince 
made. all Things that exiſt, are only Particulars, how 
come we by general Terms, or where find we 
thoſe general Natures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for ? Words be- 
come general, by being made the Signs of general Ideas; and 
Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtan- 
ces of Time, and Place, and any other Ideas, that may determine 
them to this, or that particular Exiſtence, By this way of Ab- 
netzen 
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ſtraction, they are made capable of repreſenting more Indivi- 
duals, than one; each of which, having in it a Conformity to 
that Abſtract Idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. | | 
9. 7. Bur to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not, 
perhaps, be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
Beginning, and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas, from our firſt Infancy. There 
| is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil- 
dren converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone) are like the Per- 
ſons themſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, and 
the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; and, like Pictures 
of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The Names 
they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe Individuals; and | 
the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine | | 
themſelves to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when Time and a | 
larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, that there are a 
great many other 'Things in the World, that in ſome common | 
Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their . 
Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, 0 
they frame an Idea, which they find thoſe many Particulars do = 
partake in; and to that they give, with others, the Name Man, 
for Example. And thus they come to have a general Name, and 
a general dea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only 
leave out of the complex Idea, they had of Peter and James, 
Mary and Jane, that which is peculiar to each, and retain only 
what is common to them all. 

g. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eaſily advance to more general Names, 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things, that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and cannot, therefore, be comprehend- 
ed under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein thcy 
agree with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting 
them into one Idea, they have again another and à more gene- 
ral 1dea; to which having given a Name, they make a Term of 
a more comprehenſive Extenſion : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving ont 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties, ſignified by the Name 

| Man, 
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Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſponta- 


neous Motion, comprehended under the Name Animal. 
6. 9. Taar this is the Way, whereby Men 


General Na- firſt formed general Ideas, and general Names t9 


ure Are no- 


thing but ab. them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no 


ſtract Ideas. other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's 

| ſelf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of 
their Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks general Natures, 
or Notions, are any thing elſe, but ſuch abſtract and partial Ideas 
of more complex ones, taken at firſt from particular Exiſtences, 
will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to find them. For let any one 
reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his Idea of Man, differ 
from that of Peter and Paul; or his Idea of Horſe, from that of 


Bucephalus, but in the leaving out ſomething, that is peculiar to 


each Individual, and retaining ſo much of thoſe particular, com- 


plex Ideas of ſeveral, particular Exiſtences, as they are found to 


agree in? Of the complex Ideas, ſignified by the Names, Wan and 
Horſe, leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and 
retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making 
a new diſtinct, complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it; 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man 
ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion ; and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life, and 
Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Term, Vivens. And, not to dwell longer upon 
this Particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and, at laſt, to Being, Thing, and 
ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas whatſo- 
ever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Species, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice, ſo lit- 
tie regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract Ideas, more, 
or leis comprehenſive, with Names annexed to them. In all 
which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That every more general 
Term, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thoſe 
contained under it. 
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$. 10. Tris may ſhew us the Reaſon, whky, Why the Genus 


in the defming of Words, which is nothing but #s ordinarily 
declaring their Signification, we make uſe of made uſe of, in 


Definitions. 
the Genus, or next general Word that compre- fi 


hends it; which is not out of neceſſity, but only to fave the 
Labour of enumerating the ſeveral, ſimple Ideas, which the 
next general W ord, or Genus, ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But tho? defining 
by Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe Terms of 
Art, tho? originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe 
Notions they are applied to) I ſay, tho? defining by the Genus 
be the ſhorteſt way, yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 
it be the beſt, This, I am ſure, it is not the only, and fo not 
abſolutely neceſſary. For, Definition being nothing but mak- 
ing another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defined 
ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſim- 
ple Ideas, that are combined in the Signification of the Term 
defined.: And if, inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, Men have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general Term, it has not 
been out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quick- 
neſs and diſpatch ſake. For, I think, that to one, who deſired 
to know what eas the Word Man ſtood for, if it ſhould be ſaid, 
that Man was a ſolid, extended Subſtance, having Life, Senſe, 
ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning ; I doubt 
not but the Meaning of the Term Man, would be as well un- 
derſtood, and the Idea, it ſtands for, be, at leaſt as clearly made 
known, as when it is defined to be a rational Animal. Which, 
by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, Vivens, and Corpus, re- 
ſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. I have, in explaining 
the Term, Man, followed here the ordinary Definition of the 
Schools; which tho', perhaps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves 


well enough to my preſent Purpoſe. And one may, in this In- 


ſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition 
muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia: And it ſuffices to ſhew 
us the little Neceſſity there is of ſuch a Rule, or Advantage, in 
the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Definitions, as has been ſaid, be- 
ing only the explaining of one Word, by ſeveral others, ſo that 

the 
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the Meaning, or ea, it ſtands for, may be certainly known; 


Languages are not always made according to the Rules of Logic, 
that every Term can have its Signification, exactly and clearly 
expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to 
the contrary ; or elſe thoſe, who have made this Rule, have 
done ill, that they have given us fo few Definitions conform- 
able to it. But of Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 

| $. 11. To return to general Words, it is 
General and plain, by what has been ſaid, That General and 
Sense f of th Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of 
Underſtanding. Things ; but are the Inventions and Creatures of 

the Underſtanding, made by it for its own ufe, 
and concern only Signs, whether Words, or Ideas. Words are 
general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of general Ideas, 
and ſo are applicable indifferently to many particular Things; 
and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the Repreſenta- 
tives of many particular Things; but Univerſality belongs not 
to Things themſelves, which are all of them particular in their 
Exiſtence ; even thoſe Words, and Ideas, which, in their Signi- 
fication, are general. When, therefore, we quit Particulars, 
the Generals that reſt are only Creatures of our own making; 
their general Nature being nothing but the Capacity they are 
put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignifying, or repreſenting 
many ' Particulars. For the Signification they have, is no- 
thing but a Relation, that by the Mind of Man is added to 


them *, | | 
$. 12. THE 
* AGAINST this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, 
＋ In his firſt and our Author ꝓ anſwers, as followeth : However, 
rr, faith the Biſhop, the abſtracted Ideas are the Works 


P. 189, Ce. of the Mind, yet they are not mere Creatures of the 

Mind; as appears by an Inſtance produced of the 
Eſſence of the Sun, being in one, ſingle Individual: In which Cafe it is 
granted, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns might 
agree in it, and it is as much a fort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence, ſubſiſting in 


one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 


ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun, there is a real Eſſence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But, ſuppoſe there were 
| more 
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$. 12. ThE next Thing, therefore, to be con- 


ſidered, is, What kind of Signification it is, that Alſtract Ideas 


are the E {fences 


3 * it is evi 
General Words have. For, as it is evident, that of the Genera 


they do not ſignify barely one particular Thing; and Species. 
for then they would not be general Terms, but | 
proper Names; fo, on the other fide, it is as evident, they do 
not ſignify a Plurality ; for Man and Men would then ſignify 


the ſame, and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as the Grammari- 
ans call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then, 


which general Words ſignify, is a ſort of Things ; and each of 


them does that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, 


to which Idea, as Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name ; or, which is all one, be 
of that fort. Whereby it is evident, that the Eſſences of the 


Sorts, 


more Suns; would not each of them have the real Eſſence of the 
Sun ? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame real 
Eſſence with the Firſt? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the Se- 
cond would have nothing but the Name, 

THis, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove, that the 
abſtract, general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or Things of the ſame 
Denomination, v. g. of Man, or Marigold, hath a real Being, out of 
the Underſtanding; which, Iconfeſs, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here, brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it: Becauſe what is faid there, 
does not at all concern the real, but nominal Eflence; as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea, I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea: But 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, 
of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. So that, the Sun being one of theſe Subſtances, I cannot, in 
the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean, by ſſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had fo expreſſed it. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sn, to which the Name Sun may 
be truly and properly applied; and to that Subſtance, or Thing, the 
name Sun, may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 
it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe, 


that is called Sm, is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtances, i. e. by the 
nominal Eſſence + And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſhed 


from a fixed Star; not bya rea/ Eſſence, that we do not know (for if 
we did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſence, or Conſlitutios, 


0 
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Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of Things, 
are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the having the 
Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any Thing to 
be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea, to which 
the Name is annexed, being that which gives a Right to that 


Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Conformi- 
ty, muſt needs be the ſame thing : Since to be of any Species, 


and to have a Right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As 
for Example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have 
| Right to the Name Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, 
or of the Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a Man, is the 
fame thing. Now, ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a Right 


to the Name Man, but what has a Conformity to the Abſtract 


idea the Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or 
55 have 


of one of the fixed Stars, to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by 
a complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting, which, wherever 
they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer 
your Lordſhip's Queſtion ; for what is it makes the Second Sum to be a 
true Sun, but having the ſame real Fſſence with the firſt? If it were 
but a nominal Eſſence, then the Second would have nothing but the 
Name. 

I RUMBLY conceive, if it had the 2ominal Eſſznce, it would have 
ſomething beſides the Name, viz. That Nominal Eſſence, which is 
ſufficient to denominate it truly a Su, or to make it be a true Sun, 
tho' we know nothing of that real Eſſence, whereon that nominal one 
depends. Your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Eſſence is 
in the Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun. I grant it, when the 
Second Sum comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us, to have all 
the Ideas contained in our complex Idea, i. e. in our 6minal Eſſence 
of a Sun. For ſhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aſtronomers) 
that the real Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars; yet 
ſuch a Star could not, for that, be by us called a San, whilſt it an- 
ſwers not our complex Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how 
far that will prove, That the Eſſences of Things, as they are knowabl: 
by us, have a Reality in them, diſtin& from that of abſtract Ideas in 
the Mind, which are merely Creatures of the Mind, I do not ſee ; and 
we ſhall farther enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following 
Words: Therefore, ſay you, there muſt be a real Eſſence in every In- 
dividual of the ſame Kind. Yes, aud I beg leave of your Lordſhip 
to ſay, of a different Kind too. For that alone is it, which makes it 

to be what it is. 
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have a Right to the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of 
that Species; it follows, that the abſtract Idea, for which the 
Name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the 
ſame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of 
the ſorts of Things, and conſequently the ſorting of this, is 
the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, that abſtracts and 
makes thoſe general ideas. 

F. 13. I woULD not here be thought to for- They are the | [i 
get, much leſs to deny, that Nature, in the * a the Li; 
Production of Things, makes ſeveral of them flanding, but 

alike; there is nothing more obvious, eſpeci- have their 
ally in the Races of Animals, and all Things 3 
propagated by Seed. But yet, I think, we may of Things. 
ſay, the ſorting of them under Names, is the 
Vo. IL C = Workmanſhip 
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THar every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 
Conſtitution, 1. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
readily grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and John, 
are all true and real Men. Auſu. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that Spe- 
cies belongs to them. And fo threeBobaques are all trueand real Boba- 
ques, ſfuppoling the Name of that Species of Animals belongs to them. 

Fox I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether, in your way of 
XZ a3rguing, by naming them Peter, James, and John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species, Mar, your Lord- 
2 ws does not firſt ſuppole them Men; and then very ſafely aſk, 
XZ Whether they be not a// true and real Men? But if I ſhould aik your 
Lordſhip, Whether Weweena, Chuckery and Couſheda, were true and 
real Men, or no? your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, 
until, I having pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuals, called 
by thoſe Names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in 
them thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined 
into that complex Idea, to which you give the ſpecific Name, Man, de- 
termined them all, or ſome of them, to be of the Species, which you 
call Man, and fo to be true and real Men: Which when your Lord- 
= ſhip has determined, tis plain you did it by that, which is only the 
nominal Eſſence, as not knowing the real one. But your Lordfhi 
& farther aſks, What is it makes Peter, James, and John, real Men? V5 
= #t the attributing the general Name to them? No certainly ; but that 
© the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in every one of them. 

Ir, when your Lordſhip aſks, hat makes them Men“ your Lord- 
ſhip uſed the Word, making, in the proper Senſe, for the efficient 
Cauſe, and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence cf a Man 4. e. the 
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Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking occaſion from the $i. 
militude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract, general Ideas, 
and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, 
as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that Senſe the Word Form has 
a very proper Signification) to which as particular Things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be of that Species, 
have that Denomination, or are put into that Claf/is, For when 
we ſay, this is a Man, that a Horſe; this Zuſtice, that Cruelty; 
this a Watch, that a Zack; what do we elſe but rank Things 
under different, ſpecific Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract 
1deas, of which we have made thoſe Names the Signs? And 
what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, {et out and marked by 
Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the Mind; which are, as it 
were, the Bonds between particular Things that exiſt, and the 

| Names 


ſpecific Eſſence of that Species made a Man it would undoubtedly 


follow, that this ſpecific Eſſence had a Reality, beyond that of being 
only a generally abſtract Idea in the Mind. But when it is faid, That 
it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man, in every one of them, that 
makes Peter, James, and John, true and real Men; the true and real | 


Meaning of thoſe Words is no more, but that the Eſſence of that 
Species, i. e. the Properties anſwering the complex, abſtract Idea, to 
which the ſpecific Name is given, being found in them, that makes 
them be properly and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon, why they 
are called Men. Your Lordſhip adds, And we muſt be as certain of 
this, as we are, that they are Men. | | | 
How, I beleech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them, which an- 
ſwer the abſtract, complex Idea, which is in our Minds, of the ſpeci- 
fic Idea, to which we have annexed the ſpecific Name Man © This 
I take to be the true Meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays, in the next 
Words, viz. They take their Denomination of being Men, from that 
common Nature, or Eſſence, which is in them; and I am apt to think, 


theſe Words will not hold true, in any other Senſe. 
Your Lordihip's fourth Inference _—_— thus: That the general 


Idea is not made from the ſimple Ideas, by the mere Act of the Mind, 
ab ſtracting from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration 
ef the Nature of Things. : 

I THOUGHT, my Lord, That Reaſonand Conſideration had been 
Acts of the Mind, mere Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done 
by them. Your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, viz. For, when we 
fee ſeveral Individuals, that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we 
thence infer, That there muſt be ſomething common to all, which mak? 
them of one Kind. I GRANT 
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Names they are to be ranked under? And, when general Names 


have any Connexion with particular Beings, theſe abſtract Idea: 


are the Medium that unites them; ſo that the Eſſences of Spe- 
cies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing, but thoſe preciſe, abſtract dear, we have in our 
Minds. And therefore, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, 
if different from our abſtra& Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of 
the Species, we rank Things into. For two Species may be 
one as rationally, as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of 
one Species: And I demand, what are the Alterations may, or 
may not be in a Horſe, or Lead, without making either of em 


to be of another Species? In determining the Species of Things, 


by our abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve :- But if any one 
will regulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed: real Eſſences, he will, 
8 1 ſuppoſe, 


I GRANT the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea, the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lord 
ſhip here ſays, * That the Mind in making its | 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, * B. III. C. 6. 
and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſ- F. 28, 29. 
ed to have an Union in Nature: No body joins | 
© the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of an Horſe ; nor the Colour 
of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the com- 
plex Ideas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words, 
Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, 
therein copied Nature, and, of Ideas ſo united, made their complex 
* ones of Subſtances, c. Which is very little different from what 
your Lordſhip here ſays, That tis from our Obſervation of Indivi- 
duals, that we come to infer, T hat there is ſomething common to them 
all. But I do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the general, or ſpe- 
cific Idea is not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, ſays your 
Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, which mates them 
of one Kind; and if the Difference of Kinds be real, that which makes 

them all of one Kind, muſt not be a Nominal, bt Real Eſſence. 

Tals may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſſence; but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing deligned by it. There 

is an internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties de- 
pend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
real Eſſence, There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combina- 
tions of theſe Properties, in Men's Minds, to which they commonly 
annex ſpecific Names, or Names of Sorts, or Airnds, of Things. 

| ? This, 
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I ſuppoſe, be at a Loſs; and he will never be able to know 
when any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, 
or Lead. 
| | 5. 14. Nox will any one wonder, that I ſay 
Each diſtin, theſe Eſſences, or abſtract Ideas, (which are the 
22 5 52 '" Meaſures of Name, and the Boundaries of Spe- 
fence. cies) are the Vorimanſpip of the Underſtanding, 
who conſiders, that, at leaſt, the complex ones 
are often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas. 
And, therefore, that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo 
to another. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas - 
ſeem to be taken from the Things themſelves, they are not con- 
ſtantly the ſame ; no not in that Species, which is moſt famili- 


ar to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaint- 
5 ance: 


\ 


This, I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, 
for want of a better Name, I have called nominal Eſſences; how pro- 
perly, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better 
Name for them, I am ready to receive it; till then I muſt, to ex- 
preſs p / pra. uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power 


of Reaſoning, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your 
Lordſhip will agree; will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough 
to make the Thing, wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man, 
and not of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the Difference of theſe 
Kinds is real? If this be not real enough to make the Thing of one 
Kind and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be 
enough really to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe ; for that is but 
the Nominal, not real Eſſence of that Kind, deſigned by the Name 
Man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough, to make 
a real Difference between that and other Kinds. And if nothing will 
ſerve the turn, to M A K E Things of one Kind and not of another, 
(which, as I have ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them 
under different, ſpecific Names) but their real unknown Conſtitu- 
tions, which are the real Eſſences, we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would 
be a long while, before we ſhould have really different Kinds of 
Subſtances, or diſtin Names for them; unleſs we could diſtinguiſh 
them, by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtin& Concep- WW 
tions. For, I think, it would not be readily anſwered me, it 
ſhould demand, wherein lies the real Difference, in the interna 
Conſtitution of a Stag, from that of a. Buck, which are each of them 
very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the other; and no 
body queſtions but that the Minds, whereof each of them is, are 


really dieren. 
You? 
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ance : It having been more than once doubted, whether the Fæ- 
tus, born of a Woman, were a Man, even ſo far, as that it hath 
been debated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and 
baptized : Which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, 
to which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making ; 
and were not the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple 
Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then abſtract- 
ing it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, every diſtinct, ab- 
tract Idea, is a diſtinct Eſſence ; and the Names, that ſtand for 
ſuch diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of Things eſſentially different. 
Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep 
from a Goat: And Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, as 
Water from Earth; that abſtract Idea, which is the Eſſence of 
one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And 
7 thus 


Your Lordſhip farther ſays, Aud this Difference doth not depend 
upon the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join 
Modes together in their Minds. Iconfeſs, my Lord, Ik now not what to 
ſay to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, hereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their 
Minds. But I am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by 


the Words that follow, which are theſe : For, let them miſtake in their 


Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out, or putting in, what doth 
not belong to them; andlet their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real E 
ſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. 

_ Tas Miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe, is this, That Things 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſences; when, by the 
very way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are already di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the nominal Eſſences, and are fo taken to be. For 
what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 
ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that 
there are ſuch Kinds, already ſet out, by the Signification of theſe 


Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is 


the Signification of each of theſe ſpecific Names, but the complex 
Idea it ſtands for? and that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, 
and nothing elſe. So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, 
to ſtand for a kind, or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that 
common, complex Idea, which that ſpecific Name ſtands for ; it 
is certain that the real Eſſence of all the Individuals, comprehended 
under the ſpecific Name, Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the 
fame; let others leave out, or put into their complex Idea, of Man, 
what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eſſence, on which that unaltered, 
. complex 
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thus any two abſtract eas, that in any part vary one from an- 
other, with two diſtin& Names annexed to them, conſtitute two 
diſtinct Sorrs, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially different as 
any two of the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the World. | 
gi. 15. Bur ſince the Eſſences of Things are 
22 _ thought, by ſome (and not without Reaſon) to 
de wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to 
conſider the ſeveral Signific ations of the Word Eſſence. 8525 
Fr, Esskxcx may be taken for the Being of any Thing, 
wereby it is what it is. And thus the real, internal, but general- 
ly in Subſtances unknown, Conſtitution of Things, whereon 
their diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. 
This is the proper, original Signification of the Word, as is evi- 
dent from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary Notati- 
on, 


complex Idea, i. e. thoſe Properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be con- 
cluded to be the ſame. 1 | 

Fox I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name, Man, in this 
Place, you? Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea, which is in your 
Lordſhip's Mind, of that Species. So that your Lordſhip, by putting 
it for, or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea, where you 
ſay, the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the very fame it was, 
does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ſteadily the ſame. For, if 
change the Signification of the Word, Man, whereby it may not com- 


prehend juſt the ſame Individuals, which,in your Lordſhip's Senſe, it 


does but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that, to your Lordſhip, are Men, in 
your Signification of the Word, Man; or take in others, to which 
your Lordſhip does not allow the Name, Man, I do not think your 
Lordſhip will fay,that the real Eſſence of Man, in both thele Senſes, 
is the ſame; and yet your Lordſhip ſeems to {ay ſo, when you ſay, 
Let Men miſtake, in the Complication of their Ideas, either in _ 
out, or putting in, what does not belong to them; and let their Ideas be 
what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals, comprehended 
under the Names,annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the fame : For ſo, I 
humbly conceive, it muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip 
aims at. For as your Lordſhip puts it, by the Name of Man, or any 

other ſpecific Name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that 
Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea, at the ſame time. 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Mun, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea 
be a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape; let the third Man's Idea be 
of an Animal, of ſuch a Size, and Shape, leaving out Rationality; let 
a fourth be an Animal, with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an im- 

| material 
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on, ſignifying properly Being. And in this Senſe it is ll uſed, 


when we ſpeak of the Eſſence. of particular Things, without 


giving them any Name. | | — 

Secondly, TE Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having 
been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence 
has almoſt loſt its primary Signification ; and, inſtead of the 


real Conſtitution of Things, has been almoſt wholly applied to 


the artificial Conſtitution of Genus and Speczes. It is true, there 
is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; 
and it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on 
which any Collection of {imple Ideas, co-exiſting, muſt depend. 
But it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into 
ſorts of Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, to 


which we have annexed thoſe Names; the Eſence of each 
| Genus, 


material Subſtance, with the Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth leave 
out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance; 'tis plain every one of 
tleſe will call his, a Man, as well as your Lordſhip ; and yet tis as 
plain that, Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex Ideas, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, ;. e. the 


fame real Eſſence, The Truth is, every diſtinct, abſtract Idea, with a 
Name to it, makes a real, diſtin& kind, whatever the real Eſſence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. | 

AND therefore, I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays, in the next 
Words, Aud let the nominal Eſſences differ never ſo much, the real, 
common ſſeuce, or Nature, of the ſeveral Kinds,are not at all altered 
by them; i. e. That our Thoughts, or Ideas, cannot alter the real Con- 
ſtitutions, that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more cer- 
tain. But yet it is true, that the Change of Ideas, to which we annex 
them, can, and does alter the Signification of their Names, and there- 
by alter the Kinds, which, by theſe Names, we rank and fort them 
into. Your Lordſhipfarther adds, Aud theſe real Eſſences are unchange- 
able, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are anchangeable. Of what, 
I beleech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſiitutions unchange- 
able? Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone ; for they may 
be changed all as eaſily, by that Hand that made them, as the inter- 
nal Frame of a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The 
internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain 
£7gliſh,is no more but this, whilſt the ſame ſpecific Name, v. 85 of 
Man, Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to, or made the Sign of the ſame, 
abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals, it is 
impoſſible, but the real Conſtitution, on which that unaltered, com- 


plex Idea, or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e. in other 
Words 
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Genus, or Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, 


which the General, or Sortal (if I may have leave fo to call it 
from Sort, as I do General from Genus) Name ſtands for. And 
this we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Eſſence imports, 
in its moſt familiar Uſe. Theſe two Sorts of Eſſences, I ſup- 
pole, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the 
Nominal Eſſence. = 

Ce Cone 6. 16. BErwE EN the nominal Eſſence, and the 
ne xion between Name, there is ſo near a Connexion, that the 
the Name and Name of any ſort of Things cannot be attri- 


—_— E/ buted to any particular Being, but what has 


Idea, whereof that Name is the Sign. 
Suppoſition, (.17.CoNCERNING the real Eſſences of corpo- 


that Speciesare real Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there 


diſtinguiſhedby are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one 


2 „ e. is of thoſe, who, uſing the Word Eſſence for they 

know not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 
thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural Things are made, 
and wherein they do exactly every one of them partake, and fo 
become of this, or that Species. The other, and more rational 
Opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural Things to have a 


real, but unknown Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts; from | 2 | 
which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh Þ* 


them one from another, according as we have Occaſion to rank 


them into ſorts, under common Denominations. The former 
| of 


Words, where we find all the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to 


conclude there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution, from which 


thoſe Properties flow. | 

Bur your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes them, in theſe following Words: For, however 
mere may happen ſome Variety in Individuals, by particular Accidents, 
yet the Eſſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the 
Jame; becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, bat on the Witl 
of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral Sorts of Beings, 

IT is true, the real Conſtitutions, or Eſſences, of particular Things 
exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator: But their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and fuck 
Names, does depend, and wholly depend, upon the Ideas of Men. 
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of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſencet, as a certain 


| Number of Forms, or Moulds, wherein all natural Things, that 


exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very 
much perplexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The fre- 
quent Productions of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, 
and of Changelings, and other ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, 
carry with them Difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this 
Hypotheſis: Since it is as impoſſible, that two Things, partaking 
exactly of the ſame real Eſſence, ſhould have different. Proper. 
ties, as that two Figures, partaking in the ſame real Eſſence of 
a Circle, ſhould have different Properties. But were there no 
other Reaſon againſt it, yet the Suppoſition of Eſſences, that can- 
not be known, and the making them nevertheleſs to be that, 
which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, 
and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that That 
alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content ourſelves 


\ with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts, or Species of Things, as come 


within the Reach of our Knowledge: Which, when ſeriouſly 
conſidered, will be found, as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe, 
but thoſe abſtract, complex Ideas, to which we have annexed 
diſtin, general Names. 

6. 18. Ess Es being thus diſtinguiſhed in- Real and no- 


to Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve, Me fo "- 7 * 


that in the Species of Simple Ideas and Modes, ple Ideas and 


they are always the ſame; but in Subſtances al- Modes, differ- 
ent in Subſtan= 


CES, 
a Space between three Lines, is the real, as well 


as nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it being nat only the abſtract 
Idea, to which the general Name is annexed, but the very E/- 
ſentia, or Being of the Thing itſelf, that Foundation, from 
which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 
parably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe, concerning that Par- 
cel of Matter, which makes. the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Eſſences are apparently different, For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend 7all thoſe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be Cold, or gives it a Right to that Name, which is 

Vor. II. D therefore 
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therefore its nominal Eſſence: Since nothing can be called 
Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract, 


complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 


ſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an Occaſi- 
on to treat of more fully. 


„ 19. Trar ſuch abſiract Ideas, with Names 


I 7; "+: to them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are E/- 
corruptible. ſences, may farther appear, by what we are 

told concerning Eſſences, via. that they are all 
ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of the 
real Conſtitutions of Things, which begin and periſh with them, 
All Things that exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to 
Change; eſpecially thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and 


have ranked into Bands, under diſtin Names, or Enſigns. Thus 


that, which was Graſs To-day, is To-morrow the Fleſh of a 
Sheep ; and, within few Days after, becomes part of a Man: 


In all which, and the like Changes, it is evident, their real E/- 
ſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſe- 


veral Things depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. 


But Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with 
Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily 
the ſame, whateverMutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
Ideas, to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed never- 
theleſs to remain in the ſame: And ſo theZ//ences of thoſe Species 
are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever Changes hap- 
pen to any, or all.of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By this 


means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, without the 
Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were 


there now no Circle exiſting, any where in the World, (as per- 
haps that Figure exiſts not any where, exactly marked out) yet 
the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; 

nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which, of the particu- 
lar Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right to the Name 
Circle, and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having that Eſſence, 


was of that Species, And tho! there neither were, nor had been, 
in 
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in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mer- 


maid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for complex, abſtract 
Ideas, that contained no Inconſiſtency in them, the Ef/ence of a 
Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a Man; and the Idea of an 
Unicorn as certain, ſteady, and permanent, as that of a Horſe. 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that the Doctrine of the 


Immutability of Eſſences proves them abſtract Ideas; and is on- 


ly to be founded on the Relation eſtabliſhed between them, and 
certain Sounds, as Signs of them; and will always be true, as long 
as the ſame Name can have the ſame Signification, 

g. 20. To conclude, This is that which, in Recapitulation, 
ſhort, I would fay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 
ſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amount to no 
more but this, That Men, making abſtract Ideas, and ſettling them 
in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, do thereby en- 
able themſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them, as it 
were in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Improvement and 


Communication of their Knowledge; which would advance but 


ſlowly, were their Words and Thoughts confined only to Par- 
ticulars. 


CHAP IV 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


„ | TH O' all Words, as J have ſhewn, ie if Shu 


ſignify nothing immediately but ple Ideas, 
the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- — and 
er; yet, upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall. find, 4ſt anceu, 


h ch /ome- 
that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes, 2 


(under which I compriſe Relations too,) and na- 


tural Subſtances, have each of them ſometking peculiar, and diſſe- 
rent from the other. For Example: 
9. 2. Firſt, Tus Names of Simple Ideas, and 


Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Minds Firſt, Names of 


l 55 Simple Ideas 
which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo 42 


[ome 
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intimate real ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived 
Exiſtence. their original Pattern. But the Names of mix. 
ed Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 


the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 


following Chapter. 
F. 3. Secondly, TE Names of Simple Ideas, 


Secondly, nd Modes, ſignify always the real, as well as 


is Td _— nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names 


Modes, fignify of natural Subſtances ſignify rarely, if ever, any 
—_— „. thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe 
zal Eſſence, Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that 

treats of the Names of Subſtances, in particular, 


Third! g. 4. Thirdly, ThE Names of Simple Ideas are 
Ys 3 
Names of Sim- not capable of any Definitions ; the Names of all 
ple Ideas, un- complex Ideas are. It has not, what I know, 
— been yet obſerved by any body, that Words are, 
and what are not capable of being defined; the want whereof is 
(as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great Wrangl. 
ing and Obſcurity in Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand De- 
finitions of Terms, that cannot be defined : And others think, 
they ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication, made by a more 
general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, 
by a Genus and Difference) when even after ſuch Definition 
made, according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no 
more a clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than they 
had before. This, at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing what Words 
are, and what are not capable of Definition, and wherein con- 
liſts a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent Pur- 
pole ; and, perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of 
theſe Signs, and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Con. 


ſideration. 


9. 5. 1 wILL not here trouble myſelf, to prove 

8 2 that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 
would be a Pro- greſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
2% in infivi= into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could 
be defined. For, if the Terms of one Defini- 

tion were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at laſt ſhould 


3 
3 


+08 
Cs. 


> 
we 
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we ſtop But I ſhall, from the Nature of our deas, and the 
tion of our Words, ſhew, why ſome Names can, and 
others cannot be defined, and which they are. 

5. 6. I THINK, it is agreed, that a Definition What 
is nothing elſe, but the ſhewing the Meaning of tion wing Dea 
one Mord, by ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms. 

The Meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to 
ſtand for, by him that uſes them; the Meaning of any Term 
is then ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when, by other Words, 
the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annexed to, in the Mind 
of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View 

of another; and thus its Signification aſcertained. This is the 
only uſe and end of Definitions; and, therefore, the only Mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 

9. 7. Tars being premiſed, I ſay, that the A Ideas, 
Names of Simple Ideas, and thoſe only, are in- „ undefine 
capable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof 8 
is this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, ſignifying ſeve- 
ral eas, they can altogether, by no means, repreſent an Idea, 
which has no Compoſition at all : And, therefore, a Definition, 
which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the Meaning of one. 
Word, by ſeveral others, not ſignifying each the ſame 8 
in the Names of Simple Ideas, have no Place. 

(. 8. Tux not obſerving this Difference in Als 
our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that Motion. 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eaſy 
to be obſerved in the Definitions they give us, of ſome few of 
theſe Simple Ideas. For, as to the greateſt part of them, even 
thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain to leave them untouched, 
merely by the Impoſſibility they found in it. What more ex- 
quiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definiti- 
on; The Act of a Being in Power, as far forth as in Power? 
which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not al- 
ready known, by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it 

could ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If Tully, asking 

a Dutchman, whatBeweeginge was, ſhould have received this Ex- 

plication in his own Language, that it was, AcFus entis in poten- 

1 | tia, 


2 
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tia, quatenus in potentia; T aſk whether any one can imagine he 
could thereby have underſtood what the Word Beweeginge ſig- 
nified, or have gueſſed what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had 
in his Mind, and would ſignify to another, when he uſed that 
Sound. 

(. 9. Nox have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endeavour. 
ed to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, 
much better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether by ex- 
plaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Atomiſts, who de- 
fine Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to another, what do 
they more than put one ſynonimous Word for another? For what 
is Paſſage, other than Motion? And if they were asked what Pa.. 

ſage was, how would they better define it than by Motion? For is 

it not, at leaſt, as proper and ſignificant to ſay, Paſſage is a Mo- 
tian from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is a Paſſage, &c.? 
'This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two 
Words of the ſame Signification one for another; which, when 
one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve to diſcover 
what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far from a Defi- 
nition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word in the Dictionary 
is the Definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, and that Motion 
is the Definition of Motus, Nor will the ſucceſſive Application, 
of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, 10 thoſe of another, 
which the Carteſians give us, prove a much better Definition of 
Motion, when well examined. 

d. 10. The Act of 1 as far forth as 
Perſpicuous, is another Peripatetic Definition of 
a Simple Idea; which, tho? not more abſurd than the former of 
Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſsneſs and Inſignificancy more plain- 
ly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it can- 
not make the Meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to 
define) at all underſtood by a blind Man; but the Definition of 
Motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this 
way of Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as 
well as Sight, it is impoſlible to ſhew an Example of any one,who 
has no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 
finition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that L7ght is a great 

| Number 


Light. 
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appointed to each fort. If they are not receiv- 
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Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the Bottom of the 


Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools; but yet theſe 


Words, ever ſo well underſtood, would make the 1dca, the 
Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under- 

ſands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was. 
nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
the Day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Foreheads, 

whilſt they paſſed by others. For, granting this Explication of 
the Thing to be true; yet the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we 
had it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light 
itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of 


the Figure and Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel, would give us the 


Idea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe 
of any Senſation, and the Senſation itſelf, in all the Simple Ideas 
of one Senſe, are two Ideas; and two Ideas fo different, and diſtant 
one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And, therefore, 
ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ftrike ever ſo long on the Reting of 
a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would thereby ne- 
ver have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to it, tho? 
he underſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on an- 
other Body was, ever ſo well. And, therefore, the Carteſians ve- 
ry well diſtinguiſh between' that Light, which is the Cauſe of that 
Senſation in us, and the Idea, which is produced in us by it, and 
is that which is properly Light. 

F. 11. StMPLE Ideas, as bas been . mewn, are Simple Ideas 
only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objects them- why undefinable 
{elves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets, 2 explain- 

ed. 
ed this way, all the Words in the World, made :e of to explain, 
or define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Siraple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any in us, but by that voluntary Connexion, which is known to 
be between tem, and thoſe Simple /deas,which common Uſe has 
made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any 
Words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him 


—_ the true Idea of the Reliſa of that celebrated delicious 


Fruit. 
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Fruit. So far as he is told it has a Reſemblance with any Taſtes, 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he ap. 


| 
| 
proach that Reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving us 
that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple Ideas, | 
by their known Names; which will be ſtill very different from 5 
the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, and i 
all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing; for the Signifi - . 
extion of Sounds is not natural, but only impoſed and arbitra- - 
ry. And no Definition of Light, or Redne/s, is more fitted, or ; 
able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound, i 
Fight, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 10 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect b 
that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible, and to make 1 
the Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one n 
as to fay, that we might Taſte, Smell, and See by the Ears; a Wa 
fort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Pancho, who had the i 
Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And, therefore, he that t 
has not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the e 
Simple Idea, which any Word ſtands for, can never come to ce 
know the Signification of that Word by any other Words, or Ju 
Sounds whatſoever, put together, according to any Rules of v. 
Definition. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the th 
proper Object; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which H. 
he has learned the Name already. A ſtudious, blind Man, who 5 Ac 
had mightily beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe ¶ lec 
of the Explication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe II 
Names of Light and Colours, which often came in his way, Nc 
bragged one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſigni- the 
fied. Upon which his Friend demanded what Scarlet was? The on 
blind Man anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt 7 abl 
ſuch an Underſtanding of the Name of any other Simple dena to 
will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or ce 
other Words made uſe of to explain it. 19 
6. 12. Thx Caſe is quite otherwiſe in Com- kne 


— contrary plex Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral Simple 


plex Ideas, by ones, it is in the Power of Words, ſtanding for 
. the 
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W the' ſeveral Leas, that make that Compoſition, 1 
to imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which A5 40 Fe 1 7 
were never there before, and ſo make their - 
Names be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing un- 
der one Name, Definition, or the teaching the Signification of 
one Word, by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us un- 
derſtand the Names of Things, which' never came within the 
reach of our Senſes ;- and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other 
Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names; provided that none 
of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple 7deas, 
WW which he, to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had 
in his Thought. Thus the ord Statue may be explained to a 
blind Man, by other Words, when Picture cannot; his Senſes 
having given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which 
therefore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize 
to the Painter, againſt the Statuary; each of which, contend- 
ing for the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, 
that his was to be 1 it reached farther, and 
even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Ex- 
cellency of it: The Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the 
Judgment of a blind Man; who being brought where there 
was a Statue made by the one, and a Picture drawn by the o- 
dber, he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he traced with his 
Hands all the Lineaments of the Face and Body, and with great 
Admiration applauded the Skill of the Workman. But being 
| led to the Picture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, 
That he now touched the Head, and then the Forchead, Eyes, 
Noſe, &c. as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on 
the Cloth, without finding any the leaſt Diſtinction: Whereup- 
on he cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admir- 
able and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent 
to them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel, nor per- 
. ceive any Thing. 
9. 13. Hx that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbow to one, who 
| knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phænome- 
non, would, by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, 
and Order of the Colours, fo well define that Word, that it 
Vol. II. E might 
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might be perfectiy underſtood. ': But yet that Definition, how 


complex one, being ſuch, as he never received by Senſation 
and Experience, no Words are able to excite them in his 
Mind. 

6. 14. SIMPLE Hear, as 108 been ſhewed, can 
| The Name: of | dy be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 
when to be made. which are proper to produce in us thoſe Per. 
- i by ceptions. When, by this means, we have our 

; Minds ſtored with them, and know the Names 


for them, "Of we are in a Condition to define, and by Definitin 


to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are made uy 


of them. But when any Term ſtands for a Simple Idea, that: 
Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible by any '2 
Words to make known its Meaning to him. When any Tem 
ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant 3 
that That Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the Þ 
fame Idea, which he has been accuſtomed to, may make hin 
underſtand its Meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is a) 


2 6 of any Simple Idea, capable of a Definition. 
9g. 15. Fourthly, Bur tho! the Names of Sn. 


Fourthly, ple Ideas have not the Help of Definition, to de 
Names of Sim- 
ple Ideas, leaſt 
_—_ . but that they are generally leſs doubtful and in. 


certain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances 

Becauſe they ſtanding only for one Simple Perception, Men, for 
the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their Signification; 
and there is little room for Miſtake and Wrangling about thei 
Meaning. He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name af 
that Colour, he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be apt 
to miſapply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; which, 
when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the Meaning 
of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither 3 
Multiplicity of Simple Ideas to be put together, which makes 
the Doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes; nor a ſuppoſ 


ed, but an unknown, real Eſſence, which Properties depending 
there on, 


* 
os. 


exact and perfect ſoever, would never. make a blind Man un. 
derſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the Simple Ideas that make that 


termine their Signification, yet that hinders not, 
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thereon; the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But, on the 
contrary, in Simple Ideas the whole Signiflcation of the Name 
is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more, or 
leſs, being put in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo = n 
tion of its Name be obſcure, or uncertain. 0 

5. 16, Fifthly, Tas farther may be obſerv- pifthl . FX 
ed , concerning Simple Ideas, and their Names, Ideas have few 
that they have but few Aſcents in lined predica- Aſcents inlined 

6M 5 , redicamenta- 

mentali, (as they call it) from the loweſt Species . 
to the ſummum Genus. The Reaſon whereof is, 
that the loweſt Species being but one Simple Idea, nothing c can 
be left out of it; that ſo, the Difference being taken away, it 
may agree with ſome other Thing in one Idea common to them 


4 | both; which having one Name, i is the Genus of the other two: 
V. g. There is nothing that can be left out of the Idea of White 


and Red, to make them agree in one common Appearance, and 
ſo have one general Name; as Rationality being left out of the 
complex 1dea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the more ge- 
neral Iuea and Name of Animal: And, therefore, when to avoid 


3 unpleaſant Enumerations, Men would comprehend both IWhile 


and Red, and ſeveral other ſuch Simple Ideas, under one gene- 
ral Name, they have been fain to do it by a Word, which denotes 


nl the Way they get into the Mind. For when White, Red, 


and Yellow, are all comprehended under the Genus, or Name 


Colour, it ſignifies no more but ſuch Ideas as are produced in 


"Dow FI 
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the Mind only by the Sight, and have Entrance only thro? the 


Eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general Term, 
to comprehend both Colours and Sounds, and the like Simple 
Ideas, they do it by a Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into 
the Mind only by one Senſe : And fo the general Term, Quality, 


2 in its ordinary Acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, 
= Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Qualities, with Diſtinction from 


Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make 
Impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more 
denſes than one. 

| $. 17. Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Names F. 17. Sixthly, TE Names of Simple Ideas, 
of Simple Ideas Subſtances, and mixed Modes, have alſo this 

2 far fo f Ter ra Difference; that thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand for 
rag. Lear perfectly arbitrary ; thoſe of Subſtances, 
are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a Pattern, tho 

with ſome Latitude; and thoſe of Simple Ideas are perfectly tak. 


en from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all 
Which, what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 


Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
Tux Names of Simple Modes differ little from thoſe of Sim- 


5 Ideas. 


CHAP. V. 
oo the Names of Mixed Modes and Relations, 


They Road for $.1, HE Names of Mixed Modes being | ; 


fre Ideas, general, they ſtand as has been | 
r - 9 
* / 5 ſhewn, for Sorts, or Species of 2 2 


Things, each of which has its peculiar El 


ſence. 


nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to which the Name 
is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences of Mixed Modes, 
having nothing but what is common to them with other Ideas. 
But if we take alittle nearer Survey of them, we ſhall find that 
they have ſomething peculiar, which, perhaps, may deſerve ou 
Attention. 
$. 2. TRE firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in 
25 — wg them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 


are made by the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of Mixcd 


- e Underſtand. Modes, are made by the Underſtanding, wherein 
a they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas; in which 
fort the Mind has no Power to make any one, but only receives 
ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of Things ope- 

rating upon It, 
$. 3-18 


Tux Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as ; has been ſhewed, are $ 
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of Mixed Modes are made by a voluntary col- 
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3. In the next Place, theſe E//2nces-of the Sc condl. 1 


Series of Mixed Modes, are not only made by arbitrarih ,and 


the Mind, but made very arbitrarily,made with- without Pat. 
out Patterns, or Reference to any real Exiſt- terns, 

ence, Wherein they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, which 
carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, from which 
they are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its 


complex Ideas of Mixed Modes, the Mind takes a Liberty not 


to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. It unites and retains 
certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct, ſpecific Ideas, whilſt o- 
thers, that as often occur in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſt- 
ed by outward Things, paſs neglected without particular Names, 


or Specifications. Nor does the Mind, in theſe of Mixed Modes, 


as in the complex Ideas of Subſtances, examine them by the 
real Exiſtence of Things; or verify them by Patterns, containing 
ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To know whether his 
Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a Man ſeek it any where 
amongſt Things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been 
Witneſs to ſuch an Action? No: but it fuffices here, that Men 
have put together ſuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that 
makes the Archetype, and ſpecific Idea, whether ever any ſuch 
Action were committed in rerum natura, or no. 

g. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt con. How this is 
ſider wherein this making of thefe complex Ideas done. 
conſiſts ; and that is not in the making any new Idea, but putting 
together thoſe which the Mind had before ; wherein the Mind 
does theſe three Things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number. Se- 
condly, It gives them Connexion, and makes them into one Idea. 
Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If we examine how 
the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what Liberty it takes in them, 
we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe Eſſences of the Species of Mix- 
ed Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, and conſequent- 
ly, that the Species themſelves are of Mens making. 


g. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas Foidently arbi- 
trary, that the 


leftion of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde- —_ 2 1. 


pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, ence. 
85 who 
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who will but reflect, chat this ſort of complex Ideas may be 
made, abſtracted, and have Names given them; and fo a Spe. 
cies be conſtituted before any one Individual of that Species ever 
exiſted. Who can doubt but the Ideas of Sacrilege, or Adultery, 
might be fratned in the Mind of Men, and have Names given 


them; and fo theſe Species of Mixed Modes be conſtituted, before 


either of them was ever committed; and might be as well dif- 
courſed of, and reaſoned about, and as'certain Truth diſcovered 
of them, whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, 
as well as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſt- 
ence? Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of Mixed Modes 
are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a Being 
as ſubſervient to all the Ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 
when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers 
have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which were on- 
ly the Creatures of their own Underſtandings; Beings that had no 
other Exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, I think, no body 


1 Ns C 

BR nt 1 
273 5 
5 

of > 4 


can deny, but that the Reſurrection was aSpecies of Mixed Modes | 2 | 


in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 
| 9. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences if 
. 9 Mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 
Stabbin g. but take a View of almoſt any of them. A little 
looking into them will ſatisfy us, that tis the 

Mind that combines ſeveral ſcattered, independent Ideas, into 
one complex one; and by the common Name it gives them, 
makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating 
itſelf by any Connexion they have in Nature. For what greater 
Connexion in Nature has the Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a 
Sheep, with Killing; that this is made a particular Species of Ac- 
tion, ſignified by the Word Murder, and the other not? Or what 
Union is there in Nature, between the Idea of the Relation of a 
Father, with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe 
are combined into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſ- 
ſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide, whilſt the other make no 
diſtinct Species at all? But, tho' they have made Killing a Man's 
Father, or Mother, a diſtinct Species from Killing his Son, or 
Daughter; yet, in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daughter are taken 
| in 
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ces of Mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and 
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in too, as well as Father and Mother; and they are all equally 

comprehended in the ſame Species, as in that of Ince/t. Thus 
the Mind, in Mixed Modes, arbitrarily unites into complex Ideas, 
ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others, that have altogether 
as much Union in Nature, are left looſe, and never combined 
into one Idea, becauſe they have no need of one Name, It i is 
evident then, that the Mind, by its free Choice, gives a Connext- 
on to a certain Number of Ideas, which in Nature have no more 
Union with one another, than others that it leaves out: Why 
elſe is the Part of the Weapon, the Beginning of the Wound ts 


made with, taken Notice of, to make the diſtin& Species called 
Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter of the Weapon left out? 


Ido not ſay this is done without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by 
and by; but this I ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the 
Mind, purſuing its own Ends; and that, therefore, theſe Species 
of Mixed Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding ; 
and there is nothing more evident, than that, for the moſt part, 
in the framing theſe Ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in 
Nature, nor refers the /deas it makes, to the real Exiſtence of 
Things ; but puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own Pur- 
poles, without tying itſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any T bing 


that really exiſts. 


9. 7. Bur tho” theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſen. But ſtill ſubfer: 
vient to the End. 


are made by it, with great Liberty; yet they are of Language. 


not made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon 


at all. Tho” theſe complex Ideas be not always copied from 
Nature, yet they are always ſuited to the End, for which abſtract 
Ideas are made: And, tho? they be Combinations made of Ideas, 
that are looſe enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as 
ſeveral other, to which the Mind never gives a Connexion, that 
combines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of Lan- 
guage. The Ule of Language is, by ſhort Sounds, to ſignify, 
with Eaſe and Diſpatch, general Conceptions ; wherein not only 
Abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great Va- 


riety of independent Ideas, collected into one complex one. In 
4 the 
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the making, therefore, of the Species of Mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to ſuch Combinations, as they had occaſi- 


on to mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined in- 


to diſtinẽt, complex Ideas, and given Names to; whilſt others, 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are left 3 and unre- 


garded. For, to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, 


if they would make diſtinct, abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties 
might be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the 
Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as over. charged 
to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name ſo many 


complex Ideas of thoſe Mixed Modes, as they find they have oe- 


caſion to have Names for, in the ordinary Occurrence of their 
Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Father, 
or Mother, and ſo make a diſtin& Species, from killing a Man's 
Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of 
the Crime, and the diſtin&t Puniſhment is due to the murdering 
a Man's Father, or Mother, different from what ought to be in- 
flicted on the Murder of a Son, or Neighbour ; and, therefore, 
they find it neceſſary to mention it by a diſtin&t Name, which is 


the End of making that diſtint Combination. But, tho? the Ideas 


of Mother and Daughter, are fo differently treated, in reference 
to the ea of Killing, that the one is joined with it, to make a 
diſtinQ, abſtract Idea, with a Name, and ſo a diſtinct Species, and 
the other not; yet, in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both 
taken in, under Inceſi. And that ſtill, for the ſame convenience 
of expreſſing under one Name, and reckoning of one Species, 
ſuch, unclean Mixtures, as have a peculiar Turpitude beyond 
others; ; and this to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcrip- 
tions. = 
g. 8. A MODERATE Skill, in different Langua- 
— 2 Fe, will ealily ſatisfy one of the Truth of this; 
Words of di- it being ſo obvious to obſerve great Store of 
verſe Langua- Words in one Language, which have not any that 
ges are a Proof. a A 
anſwer them in another. W hich plainly ſhews, 
that thoſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, 
have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex Ideas, and give 


Names tothem, which others never collected into ſpecific Ideas. 
6 | This 
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This could not have happened, if theſe Species were the ſtea- 


dy Workmanſhip of Nature, and not Collections, made and ab- 
ſtrated by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the conveni- 
ence of Communication. The Terms of our Law, which are 
not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words, that anſwer them in 
the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, 
could any one tranſlate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtce 
Tongues: And the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jeu, 
have no Words in other Languages to anſwer them; the Reaſon 
whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will 


lock a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly compare 


different Languages, we ſhall find, that tho? they have Words, 
which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed to anſwer 
one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt the Names 
of complex Ideas, eſpecially of Mixed Modes, that ſtands for 
the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does, that in Dictionaries 
it is rendered by. There are no Ideas more common, and leſs 
compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, 
and the Latin Names, Hora, Pes, Libra, are without Difficulty 
rendered by the Engliſh Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound; but yet 
there is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas a Roman an- 
nexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far different from thoſe, 
which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if ei- 
ther of theſe ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures, that thoſe of the 
other Language deſigned by their Names, he would be quite 
out in his Account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubt- 
ed; and we ſhall find this much more fo, in the Names of more 
abſtract and compounded Ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of 
thoſe, which make up moral Diſcourſes ; whoſe Names, when 
Men come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated 
into, in other Languages, they will find very few of them exact- 
ly to correſpond in the whole Extent of their Significations. | 

$. 9. Tar Reaſon, why I take ſo particular 
notice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken This ſhews 

| 75 | . Species to be 

about Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, de for Com- 
as if they were Things regularly and conſtantly munication. 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in 7 

Vol. II. F Things; 
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Things; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be a 
nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the eaſier ti 
ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often have occa. Cl 
ſion to communicate, by one general Term; under which divers W 
Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract Idea, ir 
might be comprehended. And, if the doubtful Signification | 
of the Word, Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, that! er 
ſay, the Species of Mixed Modes are made by the Underſtand. = 
ing; yet, I think, it can by no body be denied, that it is the 1 
Mind makes thoſe abſtract, complex Ideas, to which ſpecific U 
Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mini 8 
makes the Patterns for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave © 
it to be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries of the Sort, or | # \ 
Species; ſince, with me, Species and Sort have no other difference, l 
than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. @ 
To Mixed g. 10. Tr near Relation that there is between t 
M . * 3; the Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, “ © 
| Name that ties leaſt in Mixed Modes, will farther appear, when Y 
2 - Ae. we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to- - 
— 4 a Spe- preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſt- | 2 | 
cies. ing Duration. For the Connexion, between the! : 
looſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideat, being made - = 
oy the Mind, this Union, which has no particular Foundation lo 
in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething, that | F 
of as it were, hold it together; and keep the Parts from ,, 
ſcattering, | Tho, therefore, it be the Mind, that makes the it 
Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the Knot that ? þ.. 
es them faſt together. What a vaſt Variety of different Ideas, 2 
| does the Word 7 riumphus hold together, and deliver to us as tcm 
one Species! Had this Name been never made, or quite loſt, th 
we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of what paſſed in v 
that Solemnity: But yet, I think, that which holds thoſe different fo 
Parts together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very E tic 


Word annexed to it; without which, the ſeveral Parts of that | co 
would no more be thought to make one Thing, than any other 

Shew, which having never been made but once, had never been 
united into one complex ea, under one Denomination. How 
- much 
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much therefore, in Mixed Modes, the Unity neceſſary to 


any Eſſence depends on the Mind, and how much the con- 


tinuation and fixing of that Unity depends on the Name in 
common Uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, 


1 who look upon Eſſences and Fpecies as real, eſtabliſhed — 


in Nature. | 
g. 11. SvrTaBLE to this, we find, that Men, ſpeaking of Mix- 
ed Modes, ſeldom imagine, or take any other for Species of them, 


2 | but ſuch as are ſet out by Name: Becauſe they being of Man's 


making, only in order to naming, nd ſuch Species are taken no- 
tice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it, as the 
Sign of Man's having combined, into one Idea, ſeveral looſe 


| ones ; and, by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the Parts, 


which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 
laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think on it. 


hut, when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the Parts of 


„CC Ä AT. . AXES © PII BJ 


i complex Idea. 


that complex Idea have a ſettled, and permanent Union; then 


is the Eſſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the Species looked 


on as complete, For, to what Purpoſe ſhould the Memory 
charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtrac- 
tion to make them general? And to what Purpoſe make them 
general, unleſs it were, that they might have general Names, 
for the Convenience of Diſcourſe, and Communication? Thus 
we ſee, that killing a Man, with a Sword, or a Hatchet, are 
looked on as no diſtin& Species of Action: Bur, if the Point of 
the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin& Species, 
where it has a diſtin& Name; as in England, in whoſe Language 
it is called Stabbing: But in another Country, where it has not 
happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not for 
a diſtinft Species. But in this Species of corporeal Subſtances, 


| tho' it be the Mind that makes the nominal Effence ; yet, ſince 
| thoſe /dzas, which are combined in it, are ſuppoſed to have an 


Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them, or no, there- 
fore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Species, without any Opera- 
tion of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giving a Name to that 


$. I 2. Con. 
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1 Origi. F. 12. Conronnante alſo to what has been 
nals of Mixed aid, concerning the Eſſences of the Species of 
Modes, we look Mixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the 
10 farther than Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Na. 
the Mind, which | ee 
alſo ſhews them ture: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find that 
to be the Work- their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and 
2 LA 5 no farther. When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Cra. 
titude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagination 
of any Thing exiſting, which we would conceive ; but our 
Thoughts terminate in the abſtract Ideas of thoſe Virtues, and 
look no farther ; as they do, when we ſpeak of a Hoſe, or 
tron, whoſe. ſpecific Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the 
Mind, but as in Things themſelves, which afford the original 
Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But in Mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt 
conſiderable Parts of them, which are moral Beings „ we conſi. 
der the original Patterns, as being in the Mind; and to thoſe 
we refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names, 


And hence, I think, it is, That theſe Eſſences, of the Species of | | 


Mixed Modes, are, by a more particular Name, called Notions; 
as by a peculiar Right appertaining to the Underſtanding. 

$. 13. Hence, likewiſe, we may learn, hy 
10 * — MY _ the complex Ideas of Mixed Modes are common. 
derſtanding, I more compounded and decompounded, than theſe 
without Pat- of natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the 
terns, ſhews Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing 


3 only its own Ends, and the Conveniency of ex- 


pounded. preſling in ſhort thoſe Ideas, it would make 

known to another, does, with great Liberty, unite 
often, into one abſtract Idea, Things that in their Nature have 
no Coherence; and ſo, under one Term, bundle together a great 
Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the 
Name of Proceſſion, what a great Mixture of Independent Ideas 
of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it 
contain in that complex one, which the Mind of Man has arbi- 
trarily put together, to expreſs by that one Name? Whereas the 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are uſually made up of 


only a ſmall Number of ſunple ones; and in the Species of Ari. 
mals, 
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mals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, communſy en the 
hole nominal Eſſence. | 

9. 14. ANOTHER thing we may obſerve; from Mae: of Mix- 


| ed Modes ſtand 
what has been ſaid, is, that the Names of Mixed 2 55 3 


Modes always ſignify (when they have any de- real Eſſences. 
termined Signification) the real Eſſences of their | 
Species. For theſe abſtract /deas, being the Workmanſkip of 
the Mind, and not referred to the real Exiſtence of Things, there 
is no Suppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that Name, but 
barely that complex Idea, the Mind itſelf has formed, which is all 
it would have expreſſed by it; and.is that, on which all the Pro- 
perties of the Species depend, and from which alone they all 
flow; and ſo in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame 
which, of what Concernment it is to the certain I of 
general Truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. | 
g. 15. Tris alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, V/ * 
"3 why, for the moſt part, the Names of. Mixed Names are uſu. 
| ; I Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for Hh 3 * 
ñare perfectiy nun. Becauſe there being no = 
Species of th eſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what have 
Names, and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being ab- 
ſtrat, complex 1deas, made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 


0 E venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one en- 
deavour to frame theſe complex Tdeas ; unleſs a Man will fill 
= his Head with a Company of abſtract, complex Ideas, which 


others have no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but to 
lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning of 
Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one gave 
iti. the Name; And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex 
lea, one alſo, by giving it a 108 Name, makes a new Word. 
hut this concerns not Languages made, which have generally 
; pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men have frequent oc- 
cCaſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, I aſk, whether 
it be not the ordinary Method; that Children learn the Names 
of Mixed Modes, before they have their Ideas? What one of 
* A thouſand ever frames the abſtract Idea of Glory and Ambition, 
3 before he has heard the Name of them? In ſimple Ideas of 
E Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, Igrant it isotherwiſe; which being ſuch /geas, as have 
a real Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are 
got one before the other, as it happens. 
$. 16. Wuar has been faid: "EY of Mixed 
<a nk Modes, is with very little Difference, applica- 
on this Subeeft ble alſo to Relations; which, ſince every Man 
| himſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the 
Pains to enlarge on; eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid, 
concerning Words, in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more, than what ſo ſlight a Subject requir- 
ed. I allow it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs: But 
J was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears 
to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it is one 1 
thought not of, when I began to write) That by ſearching it 
to the Bottom, and turning it on every Side, ſome part or other 
might meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to 
the moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcar- 
riage ; which, tho? of great Conſequence, is little taken Notice 
of. When it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about E/. 
ences, and how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and 
Converſation, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and 
confuſed Uſe and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be 
thought worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be 
pardoned, if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which, I think, 
therefore, needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are 
uſually guilty of, in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hind- 
rances of true Knowledge; but are ſo well thought of, as to 
paſs for it. Men would often ſee, what a ſmall Pittance of 
Reaſon and Truth, or, poſſibly, none at all, is mixed with 
thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwelled with ;. if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obleive what Idea. 
are, or are not comprehended under theſe Words, with which 
they are ſo armed at all Points, and with which they fo confi- 
dently lay about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome Ser- 
vice to Truth, Peace, and Learning, if, by any Enlargement on 
this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of Lan- 


guage; and give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that, ſince it is fre- 
quent 
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quent for others, it may alſo be poſſible for them to have ſome- 
times very good and approved Words, in their Mouths, and 
Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no Signification. And, 
therefore, it is not unreaſonable for them to be” wary herein 
themſelves, and not be unwilling to have them examined by 
others. With this Deſign, therefore, I ſhall go on with what 
J have farther to ſay concerning this Matter. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. | 


.. TF HE common Names of Subſtances, The common 


| as well as other general Terms, _ 0 mo | 
ſtand for Sorts; which is nothing for Sort 2 


; = elſe, but the being made Signs of ſuch complex 
lleat, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, or might agree, 
by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehended in 


one common Conception, and ſignified by one Name. I ſay, 
do, or might agree : For tho? there be but one Sun exiſting in 


3 the World, yet the Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more 


Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is 
as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as there are 
Stars. They want not their Reaſons, who think there are, and 


that each fixed Star would anſwer the Idea the Name Sun ſtands 
for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance ; which, by the 
way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Ge- 
nera and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to 
me no more, than theEngliſhWord Sort) depend on ſuch a Col- 


lection of Ideat, as Men have made, and not on the real Na- 
ture of Things; ſince it is not impoſſible, but that, in Proprie- 
ty of Speech, that might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to 


J. 2. Tux Meaſure and Boundary of each 75 => 0 


Fort, or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that each ſort is the 


rat Idea. 


18 
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is that we call its E/ence, which is nothing but that ab/#rae? Idea 
to which the Name is annexed: So that every Thing, contained in 
that Idea, is eſſential to that Sort. This, tho? it be all the E/ 
- ſence of natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin. 
guiſh them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the Ne. 
minal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 
ſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the Pro- 
perties of that ſort ; which, therefore, as has been ſaid, may be 
called the real Eſſence, v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is that 
complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for Inſtance, a 
Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed, 
But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts of 
that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and all the other Properties 
of Gold depend. How far theſe two are different, tho they are 
both called E/ence, is obvious, at firſt Sight, to diſcover. 

1 $. 3. Fox tho”, perhaps, voluntary Motion, 
and real Ef- with Senſe and Reaſon, join'd to a Body of a cei- 
fence different. tain Shape, be the complex Idea, to which I, and 


others, annex the Name Man, and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of 4 


the Species ſo called; yet no body will ſay, that that complex Idea 


is the real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are 7 


to be found in any Individual of that Sort. TheFoundation of al 
thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our complex Idea, 
is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a Knowledge of 
that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, 
Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow, and on which 
his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis poſſible Angels have, and tis 
certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other Idea of his 
Eſjence,than what now is contained in our Definition of that Spe. 
cies, be it what it will; and our Idea of any individual Man would 
be as far different from what it now is, as is his who knows al 
the Springs and Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the 
famous Clock at Strasburg, from that which a gazing Country. 
man has of it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears 
the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſame of the — Appear- 

ances. | 
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. 4. TrarEſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of the Nothing eſſenti« 
Word, relates to Sorts; and that it is conſidered al to Individu- 


in particular Beings, no farther than as they are 
ranked into Sorts, appears from hence, that take but away His 


abſtra& Ideas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank them un- 


der common Names, and then the Thought of any Thing e//en- 
tial to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes; we have no Notion of 
the one, without the other; which plainly ſhews their Relation. 
It is neceſſary for me to be as I am; God and Nature has made 


me ſo: But there is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Acci- 


dent, or. Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a 
Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, or Memory, or both; 
and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, nog 
nor Life. Other Creatures of my Shape may be raade with 
more and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have; and 
others may have Reaſon and Senſe, in a Shape and Body very 
different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or 
the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind refers it 
to ſome Sort, or Species of Things; and then preſently, accord- 
ing to the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething is found eſſential. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he will find, that, 
as ſoon as he ſuppoſes, or ſpeaks of Eſſential, the Conſideration 
of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſignified by ſome general 
2 Name, comes into his Mind: And it is in reference to that, that 
this, or that Quality, is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be asked, 
= whether it be e//ential to me, or any other particular, corporeal 
2 Being, to have Reaſon? I ſay, no; no more than it is eſſential to 
this white Thing I write on, to have Words in it. But if that 
particular Being be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have 
the Name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing 
KReaſon to be a part of the complex Idea, the Name Man ſtands 
for; as it is eſſential to this Thing I write on to contain Words, 
1 if I will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 
So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to cur abſtract Ideas, 
and the Names annexed to them; which amounts to no more but 
© this, That whatever particular Thing has not in it thoſe Qualities, 
; 1 are contained in the abſtract Idea, which any general 
Vor. II. G Term 
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Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that Species, nor be call. 
ed by that Name, ſince that abſtract Idea is the very Eſſence of 
that Species. 

5. 5. Tavs, if the Len of Body, with ſome People, be bare Ex. 
tenſion, or Space, then Solidity is not c ſential to Body: If others 
make the Idea, to which they give the Name Bod), to be Solidi- 
ty and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential to Body. That, there. 
fore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part 


| of the complex Idea, the Name of a Sort ſtands for, without which 


no particular Thing can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be entitled 
to that Name. Should there be found a Parcel of Matter, that 
had all the other Qualities that are in Fon, but wanted Obedience 
to the Loadſtone, and would neither be drawn by it, nor receive 
Direction from it, would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any 
thing eſentials It would be abſurd to ask, Whether a Thing, real. 
ly exiſting, wanted any thing eſſential to it: Or could it be de- 
manded, Whether this made an eſſential, or ſpecific Difference, 
or no, ſince we have no other Meaſure of eſſential, or ſpecifi, 
but our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecific Differences in Na- 


ture, without Reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk 


unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an eſſential Difference in Nature, between any two particu- 
lar Beings, without any Regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, which 
is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? All ſuch 
Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, 
conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their 
Qualities equally ef/ential ; and every Thing, in each Individual, 
will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For tho 
it may be reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying the Magnet be ?/- 
Fential to Tron? yet, I think, it is very improper and inſignificant 
to alk, Whether it. be eſſential to the. particular Parcel of Matte, 


I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it under the Name Jn, We 


or as being of a certain Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our ab- 
ſtract Ideas, which have Names annexed to them, are the Boun- 


daries of Species, nothing can be Mentiai but what is contained 
in thoſe /deas. 


C. 6. Ir 


Ir 
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$. 6. Ir is true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſtinct 
in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Leas of them, which I call 


their Nominal Eſſence. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real 
Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all thoſe 


Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to 


co-exiſt with the nominal Eſſence; that particular Conſtitution, 
which every Thing has within itſelf, without any Relation to 
any Thing without it. But Eſfence, even in this Senſe, relates 


52 ſort, and ſuppoſes a Species. For being that real Conſtitution, 


on which the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a Sort 
of Things, Properties belonging only to Species, and not to In- 


dividuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal Eſſence of Cold to be a 


Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and Weight, with Malleability 


and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution of the Parts 


of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and their Union, depend; 

and is alſo the Foundation of its Solubility in Aqua Regia, and 
other Properties accompanying that complex Idea. Here are 
Eſſences and Properties, but all upon Suppoſition of a Sort, or 
general, abſtract Idea, which is conſider'd as immutable; but 


WE there is no individual Parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe 
? | Qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable 
from it. That which is e/ſential belongs to it as a Condition, 
whereby it is of this, or that Sort: But take away the Conſidera- 


tion of its being ranked, under the Name of ſome abſtract Idea, 
and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable 
from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only 
ſuppoſe their being, without preciſely knowing what they are; 


but that, which annexes them ſtill to the Species, is the nominal 
' Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppoſed Foundation and Cauſe. 


\. 7. Taz next Thing to be conſidered, is, 
The nominal 


by which of thoſe Fences it is, that Subſtances Eſſence bounds 


are determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, h Species. 


it is evident, is by the nominal Eſence. For it 


is that alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, 


5 lignifies. It is impoſſible, therefore, that any thing ſhould de- 
termine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under general 


& Names, but that Idea, which that Name 1 is deſign'd as a Mark 


for 7 
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for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the Nomi. 


nal Eſſence. Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; 
this is an Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular 
Thing to be of this, or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nomi. 
nal Eſſence, or which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that 
Name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his 
own Thoughts, when he hears, or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other 
Names of Subſtances, to know what Sort of Eſſences they ſtand 
for. 


9. 8. AND that the Species of Things to us, are . but tle 


ranking them under diſtinct Names, according to the complex Ideas 
in us; and not according to preciſe, diſtinct, real Eſſences in 
them, is plain from hence, That we find many of the Individu. 
als, that are ranked into one Sort, called by one common Name, 
and fo received as being of one Species, have yet Qualities de. 
pending on their real Conſtitutions, as far different one from an- 
other, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
Specifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved by all, who hare 
to do with natural Bodies, ſo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
fad Experience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, 
ſeek for the ſame Qualities in one Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, 
or Vitriol, which they have found in others. For tho” they 
are Bodies of the ſame Species, having the ſame nominal E/ 
ſence, under the fame Name; yet do they often, upon ſevere 
ways of Examination, betray Qualities ſo different one from an- 
other, as to fruſtrate the Expectation and Labour of very va. 
ry Chymiſts. But, if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Species, 
according to their real Eſſences, it would be as impoſſible to 
find different Properties, in any two individual Subſtances of the 
ſame Species, as it is to find different Properties in two Circles, 
or two equilateral Triangles. That is properly the E/ſenc: 
to us, which determines every Particular to this, or that Claffis; 
or, which is the ſame Thing, to this, or that general Name, 
and what can that be elſe, but that abſtract Idea, to which that 
Name is annexed ? and ſo has, in Truth, a Reference, not ſo 
mucu to the Being of particular Things, as to their general De- 
nominations, 
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Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 
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o. Nos; indeed, can we rank, and ſort = 
„9 : g a / Not the real E. 


hich 
ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, . Kh - not. we 


becauſe we know them not. Our Faculties car- 

ry us no farther towards the Knowledge and Diſtinclion of 
Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas, which we 
obſerve in them; which however made with the greateſt Dili- 
gence and Exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is more remote 
from the true, internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities 
flow, than, as I faid, a Countryman's Idea is from the inward 
Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straſburg, whereof he on- 


ly ſees the outward Figure and Motions. There is not fo con- 


temptible a Plant, or Animal, that does not confound the moſt 
enlarged Underſtanding, Tho? the familiar Uſe of Things a- 
bout us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not our Ignorance. 
When we come to examine the Stones, we tread on, or the Iron, 
we daily handle, we preſently find, we know not their Make, 
and can give no Reaſon of the different Qualities we find in 
them. It is evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their 
Properties depend, is unknown to us. For, to go no farther 
than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt 
them, What is that Texture of Parts, that real Eſſence, that 


makes Lead and Antimony fuſible ; Wood and Stones not? 


What makes Lead and Iron malleable; Antimony and Stones not? 
And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine Contrivan- 
ces, and inconceivable real Eſſences of Plants, or Animals, eve- 
ry one knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and Power- 
ful God, in the great Fabric of the Univerſe, and every Part 
thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehenſion of 
the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man than the beſt Contri- 
vance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conceptions of the 
moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain pre- 
tend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into certain 
Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are fo far from 
our Diſcovery, or Comprehenſion. A blind Man may as ſoon 
fort Things by their Colours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as 


well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe, by their Odours, as by thoſe 
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internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he 
can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are 
unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, 
called Cafſiowary, and Querechinchio; and by their internal, real 


knowing the complex ea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of 
thoſe Names ſtand for, in the Countries where thoſe Animals 

are to be found. 7 
| g. 10. Tnosk, therefore, who have been 
ed taught, that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances 
which we had their diſtinct, internal, ſubſtantial Forms; 
know leſs. and that it was thoſe Forms, which made the 
Diſtinction of Subſtances into their true Species 


and Genera, were led yet farther out of the Way, by having their 
Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubſtantial Forms, whol- 


ly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any ob- 
ſcure, or confuſed Conception in general. 
F. 11. Trar, our ranking and diſtingurſhing 


That the nomi- natural Subſtances into Species, confiſts in the 


of — * nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in 
diſtinguiſhSpe- the real Eſſences to be found in the Things 
cies, farther e- themſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of 
vident from Spi- x 
vis. Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by retlect- 
ing on its own Operations, thoſe ſimple Ideas 
which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no other No- 
tion of Spirit, but by attributing all thoſe Operations, it. finds in 


itſelf, to a Sort of Beings, without Conſideration of Matter. And 


even the moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attribut- 
ing the ſame ſimple Ideas, which we have got from Reflexion on 
what we find in oprſelves, and which we conceive to have more 
Perfection in them, than would be in their Abſence ; attributing, 
I ſay, thoſe ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, 
Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it bet- 


ter to have, than to want; and the more we have of each, the 


better; joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, 


we have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent, 
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tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And tho we are 


told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we know 
not how to frame diſtinct, ſpecific Ideas of them; not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species, than one, of 
Spirits, is impoſſible, but becauſe having no more ſimple Idear 
(nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Beings, but 
only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the Actions of 
our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in 
our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one from another, 
but by attributing thoſe Operations and Powers, we find in 


- ourſelves, to them in a higher, or lower Degree; and ſo have 


no very diſtin&t, ſpecific Ideas of Spirits, except only of God, 
to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other 1deas 
with Infinity; to the other Spirits, with Limitation. Nor, as 
I humbly conceive, do we, between God and them in our eas, 
put any Difference, by any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we 
have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. 
All the particular Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, 
and Motion, &c. being Ideas derived from the Operations of 
our Minds, we attribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, 
with the Difference. only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can 
imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we 
can, an Idea of the firſt Being; who yet, it is certain, is infi- 
nitely more remote in the real Excellency of His Nature, from 
the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created Beings, than the great- 
eſt Man, nay, pureſt Seraph, is from the moſt contemptible part 
of Matter; and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our 
narrow Underſtandings can conceive of Him. 
. 12. IT is not impoſfible to conceive, nor Whereef there 
repugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many re probably 
Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diver- arte 5 
ſified one from another, by diſtinct Properties, : 

whereof we have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things 
are diſtinguiſhed one from another, by Qualities, which we 
know, and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Spe- 
cies of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible 


an d 
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and material below us, is probable to me from hence, that, n 


all the viſible, corporeal World, we fee no Chaſms, or Gaps. 
All quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a BR 


continued Series of Things, that in each Remove differ very of 
little one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, ed 


that are not Strangers to the airy Region; and there are ſome 7 bu 
Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water, whoſe Blood is cod BI 
as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous BY 


are allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo neax th 
of kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the Middle 5 in 
between both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and a. © 
quatic together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes 2 
have the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention # 
what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There ci. 
are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Þ F) 


Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men; and the Animal and ve. G 
getable Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the H. 
lowelt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be 4 


perceived any great Difference between them; and ſo on, til! i 
we come to the loweſt, and the moſt inorganical Parts of Mat- ex 
ter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species are lin. ib 
ed together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And, of 
when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Mak- | de 
er, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the mag - 4 ha 


nificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and in- N. 
finite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of Creatures ba 


ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from us toward b) 
His infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from ⁊ꝓFF axe 
us downwards: Which, if it be probable, we have Reaſon then eo 
to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of Creatures | 5 be 


above us, than there are beneath; we being, in Degrees of Per- 
fection, much more remote from the Infinite Being of God, 
1 than we are from the loweſt State of Being, and that which ap- 
proaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct 

Species, for the Reaſons above ſaid, we have no clear, diſtinct 


Ideas. 5 
| $. 13. Bur 


cd in the affirmative: And it cannot be denied, 
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g. 13. Bur to return to the Species of cor- 7 
poreal Subſtances. If I ſhould aſk any one, Eſſence that of 
whether Ice and Water were two diſtinct Species be Species, 


proved from 


of Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwer- Mater ind he. 


but he that ſays, they are two diſtinct Species, is in the right. 
But if an Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never 


ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find 
TP the Water, he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen 
nin the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
; . | ſhould call it bardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think, it 


would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Spe- 


cles, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct 


Species, from the fame Jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid 
Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtin& Speczes from hard Gold in the 
Hands of a Workman. And if this be fo, it is plain, that our 


F diſtinct Species are nothing but diſtinct, complex Ideas, with di- 
[23 /tinft Names annexed to them. It is true, every Subſtance, that 
2 exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſ- 
ble Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it; but the ranking 
of Things into Species, which is nothing but ſorting them un- 
der ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the Ideas that we 


have of them : Which, tho? ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 


| Names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we 


have them not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done 
by their real, internal Conſtitutioris, and that Things exiſting 
are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into Species, by real Eſſences, ace 
cording as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by Names, we ſhall 
be liable to great Miſtakes. | 
9. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Difficulties a- 
Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, that 4 ” - fr = 
there are certain, preciſe Eſſences, or Forms of Fences. 
Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting, 
are by Nature diſtinguiſhed into Species, theſe Things are ne- 
cellary, | 


Vor. II. H J. 15. Firſt, 
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g. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain, regulat. 
ed, eftabliſhed Hſfences, which are to be the Models of all 
Things to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually 
propoſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it cay 
fully be aſſented to. 

9. 16. Secondly, Ir would be neceſſary to know, whether Na. 
ture always attains that Eſſence, it defigns in the Production 
of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers 
Sorts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give us rea. 
fon to doubt of one, or both theſe. 

$. 17. Thirdly, Ir ought to be determined, whether thoſe we 
eall Monſters be really a diſtinct Species, according to the ſcho- 
laſtic Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that eve. 
ry Thing, that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And yet 
we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions have fey, 
or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, 
and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence they 
derived their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, they 
feem to belong. 

. F 18. Fourthly, Tus real Eſſences of thoſe 
Eſſences of Sub. Things, which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and 
ftances,not per- as fo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known, 
© vt eee ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince 

of Properties. ; | 
we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the /up- 


peſed real Eſſences of Things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtin 
guiſhing Subſtances into Species. 

6. 19. Fifthly, Tas only imaginable Help in this Caſe would 
be, that having framed perfect, complex Ideas of the Propertics 
of Things, flowing from their different, real Eſſences, we ſhould 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done; for being ignorant of the real Eſſence itſelf, it is impo- 
ſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cet. 
tainly conclude, that That Eſſence is not there, and fo the Thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 


ciſe Number of Properties, depending on the real Eſſence of 
18 


have need of general Words, tho? we know not 
the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is Mane ftands 
do collect ſuch a Number of ſimple Ideas, as by for. 
Examination we find to be united together in 

9 Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which, 
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Cold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and 
conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the 


T1 real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
1 By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a parti. 


cular Piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coined. 


+ | For, if it ſhould ſtand he 1 in its ordinary Signification for that 


complex Idea, which I, or any one elſe calls Gold; i. e. for the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon; ſo hard is it to 
ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of Words, when 


we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. 


g. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 


[3 ſtances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſencess, nor can we pretend to range and determine them exaCt- 
ly into Species, according to the internal, eſſential Differences. 


9. 21. Bur fince, as has been remarked, we 
But ſuch a Col. 


lection as our. 


© tho' it be not real the Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet 


| 3 the ſpecific Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convert- 
dble with it; by which we may atleaſt try the Truth of theſe no- 


minal Inch, For Example, There be that ſay, that the E.. 


4 ſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be fo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſence of any Thing for the Thing itſelf, Let 
uns then, in Diſcourſe, put Extenſion for Body; and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
and ſec how it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one Extenſion 


2 
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© 
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* 


F of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended, folid Thing; 
5 and 


| ; by impulſe moves anotherExtenſim, would, by the bare Expre/- 
ian, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The E/- 


3 
o 
"238-2 


| fu of any Thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex Idea, 


comprehended and marked by that Name ; and in Subſtances, 


; belides the ſeveral diſtinct, ſimple Ideas, that make them up, the 
y | confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown Support and 


| Cauſe of their Union, is always a part; and, therefore, the E/- 


. 
* 
y . 
1 
: | 
i. 
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and fo to ſay an extended, ſolid Thing moves, or impels an. 
other, is all one, and as intelligible, as to ſay, Body moves, or 
impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of 
Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one will ſay, 
'That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it make; 
not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Man. 
9. 22. THERE are Creatures in the World, 
1 Our abſrat | that have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and 
the Meaſures want Language, and Reaſon. There are Na. 
of Species; In- turals amongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, 
„ be four but want Reaſon, and ſome of them Lan 
of Man, , guage 
too. There are Creatures, as tis ſaid, ( ſit fide 
penes authorem, but there appears no Contradiction that there 
ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and a Shape 
in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails; othes 
where the Males have no Beards, and others where the Fe. 
males have. If it be aſked, Whether theſe be all Men, or no, 
all of human Species; *tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to 
the nominal Eſſence : For thoſe of them, to whom the Defini. 
tion of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified by that 
Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But, if the Enqui- 
ry be made, concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence, and whe: 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Cres. 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us ty 
anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecific dea; only we 
haye Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 
Frame, ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exact. 
ly the ſame : But what Difference in the internal, real Conſi- 
tution, makes a ſpecific Difference, it is in vain to enquire; 
whilſt our Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, only our abſtrad 
Ideas, which we know; and not that interna] Conſtitution, 


which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair | 


only on the Skin, be a Mark of a different, internal, ſpecikic 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree 
jn Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall not the 
Want of Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different, real 


Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſon- 
able 
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able Man? and fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diſtinc- 


tion of Species, or Sorts, is fixedly eſtabliſned by the real 
Frame, and ſecret Conſtitution of Things. . 


$. 23. Nox let any one ſay, that the Power Fe not di- 
inguiſhed by 


© ; . . - 8 5 the Mi tur of 4 
£ of Propagation in Animals, by ixture [Bott HO 


Male and Female, and in Plants, by Seeds, keeps | 
the ſuppoſed, real Species diſtinct and entire. For, granting this 
to be true, it would help us in the Diſtinction of the Species of 
Things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and Vegetables. 
What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not ſuffi- 
cient; for, if Hiſtory lye not, Women have conceived by Drills; 


| | and what real Species, by that Meaſure, ſuch a Production will 


be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; and we have Reaſon to 
think this is not impoſlible, ſince Mules andJumarts, the one from 
the Mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the Mix- 
ture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. I 
once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, 
and had the plain Marks of both about it; wherein Nature 
appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither Sort alone, 
but to have jumbled: them both together. To which, he that 
ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequently to 
be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race of 
Animals, to determine, by the Pedigree, of what Species every 
Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a Loſs about. the real Eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has 
alone a Right to the ſpecific Name. But farther, if the Species 
of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propa- 


| 7 _ gation, muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the 


one, and the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that pro- 
duced the other, to know whether this be a Tyger, or that Tea? 
. 24. Urox the whole Matter, it is evident, Net by ſubſtan- 
that it is their own Collections of ſenſible tial Forms. 
Qualities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral Sorts of 
Subſtances; and that their real, internal Structures are not 
conſidered, by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. 


Much leſs were any. ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, 


but thoſe, who have in this one Part of the Word learned the 
Language 
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Language of the Schools: And yet thoſe ignorant Men, who 

pretend not any Inſight into real Eſſences, nor trouble themſelves 
about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing Things 
one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often better 
acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely diſtinguiſh 
them from their Uſes; and better know what they may expect 
from each, than thoſe learned, quick- ſighted Men, who look ſo 
deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of Sn more hid. 
den and eſſential. 

6. 25. Bur, ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of 
| jus a * 5 Subſtances were diſcoverable, by thoſe that 
by the Mind, would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enqui. 

ry, yet we could not reaſonably think, that the 
ranking of Things under general Names, was regulated by thoſe 
internal, real Conſtitutions, or any Thing elſe, but their obvious 
Appearances: Since Languages, in all Countries, have been e. 
ſtabliſned long before Sciences. So that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians,or ſuch who have troubled themſelves 
about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names, 
that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: But thoſe 
more, or leſs comprehenſive Terms have, for the moſt part, in all 
Languages, received their Birth and Signification from igno- 
rant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated Things, 
by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them; thereby to ſig- 
nify them, when abſent, to others, whether they had any Occa- 


lion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. 
F. 26. SINCE then it is evident, that we fort 


Therefore very and name Subſtances, by their nominal, and not 
various and un- ; 
certain. by their real Eſſences; the next Thing to be 
conſidered is, how, and by whom theſe E//er- 
ces come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident they are 
made by the Mind, and not by Nature : For were they Nature's 
Workmanſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as Experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence, of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame; no not of that, which 


of all others, we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. 1 
coul 
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could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the Name 
Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of 
Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal Nationale, 


and to another, Animal implume, bi pes, latis unguibus. He that 


annexes the Name Man, to a complex Idea, made up of Senſe 


5 and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has 


thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man; and he that, upon far- 
ther Examination, adds Rationality, has another Eſſence of the 


85 Species he calls Man: By which means, the ſame individual will 


be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I think, 
there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well 


EZ known to be the eſſential Difference of the Species, Man; and 


yet, how far Men determine of the Sorts of Animals, rather 
by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible : Since it has been 


| ; more than once debated, whether ſeveral human Fxtus”s ſhould 
be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the 


difference of their outward Configuration from the ordinary 
Make of Children, without knowing whether they were not as 


capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mould : Some 
w whereof, tho? of an approved Shape, are never capable of as 
much Appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found in 
an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give any Signs of being act- 
cel by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 


ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Fa- 


; culty of Reaſon, which no body could know would be wanting 
in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the human Species, The 


> Learned Divine and Lawier, muſt, on ſuch Occaſions, renounce 
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his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 
other Eſſence of the human Species. Monſieur Menage fur- 


* niſhes us with an Example, worth the taking Notice of on this 


Occaſion. When the Abbot of St. Martin, ſays he, was born, he 


| ; had fa little of the Figure of a Man, that it beſpoke him rather a 
= Monſter, It was for ſome time under Deliberation, whether he 
| /hauld be baptized, or no? However, he was baptized, and declared 


a Man proviſionally, [till Time ſhould ſhew what he would 
prove.] Nature had moulded him ſo untrwardly, that he was call- 


ed all bis Life the Abbat Malotrue, 7. e. Ill Maped. He was of 


Caen. 
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Caen. Menagiana 225. This Child, we ſee, was very near be. 


ing excluded out of the Species of Man, barely by his Shape. 


He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and tis certain a Figure a 
little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he had been execut. 
ed, as a Thing not to be allowed to paſs for a Man. And yet 
there can be no Reaſon piven, why, if the Lineaments of his 
Face had been a little altered, a rational Soul could not have been 
lodged in him, why a Viſage ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flat. 
ter, or a wider Mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt 
of his ill Figure, with ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, dif. 
figured as he was, capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. 
9. 27. WNEREIx then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre. 
ciſe and ummovable Boundaries of that Species? It is plain, if we 
examine, there is no ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed 
by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or any other 
Sort of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not ; and, therefore, 
are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſence, which we make our- 
ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked, concerning ſome 
oddly ſhaped Fœtus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a Man, a 
no ? It is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different Anſwers: 
Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we 
limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtances, were not made by 
Man, with ſome Liberty; but were exactly copied from pre- 
ciſe Boundaries, ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all Sub- 
ſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to reſolve, 
what Species that Monſter was of, which is mentioned by Lice- 
tus, Lib. I. C. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe 
other, which to the Bodies of Men had the Heads of Beaſts, as 
Dogs, Horſes, &c.? If any of theſe Creatures had lived, and could 
have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the Difficulty. Had the up- 
per Part, to the middle, been of Human Shape, and all below 
Swine ; had it been Murder to deſtroy it? or muſt the Biſhop 
have been conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be admit- 
ed to the Font, or no? As, I have been told, it happened in 
France ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like Caſe. So uñcer- 
tain are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have 
no other Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own collec: 
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ing: And ſo far are we from certainly knowing what a Man is ; 
EZ tho, perhaps, it will be judged great Ignorance to make any 
doubt about it. And yet, I think I may ſay, that the certain 
Boundaries of that Species are ſo far from being determined, 
and the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas, which make the nomi- 
nal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſettled, and perfectly known, that 
very material Noubts may ſtill ariſe about it. And, I imagine, 
none of the Definitions of the Word Man, which we yet have, 
nor Deſcriptions of that Sort of Animal, are ſo perfect and ex- 
Z act, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate, - inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to 
obtain a general Conſent, and to be that, which Men would eve- 
ry where ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of 
Life and Death, Baptiſm, or no Baptiſm, in Productions that 
| | might happen. | | 

6. 28. Bur, tho? theſe nominal Eſſences of | 
Subbſtances are made by the Mind, they are not fe not fo ar- 
* a : - 7 HrAary as mMix= 
pet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. e Modes. 

lo the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne= 
ceſſary, Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 


Vnion as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 


| ö | condly, That the particular Ideas, ſo united, be exactly the ſame, 


| N neither more, nor leſs. For, if two abſtract, complex Ideas, dif- 
fer either in Number, or Sorts, of their component Parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. In the 


brut of theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtan- 


ces, only follows Nature, and puts none together, which are not 
gſuppoſed to have an Unien in Nature. No body joins the Voice 
of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, 
vuith the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 


| of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his Head 
uith Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words, 
Men, obſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting to- 
5 gether, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas , ſo united, made 
their complex ones of Subſtances. For, tho* Men may make 
5 what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to them 
1 they will; yet, if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of 
1 Things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, conform their 
Vor. II. I Ideas 
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Jdeas to the Things they would ſpeak of; or elſe Mens Lan. 
guage will be like that of Babel, and every Man's Words, being 
intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Converſa. 


tion, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas, they ſtand for, 
be not ſome way anſwering the common Appearances and A. 
greement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 
g. 29. Secondly, Tho? the Mind of Man, in 
Z * very im aking its complix Ideas of Subſtances, never 
puts any together, that do not really, or are not 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt, and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature; yet the Number it combines, depends upon the varia 
Care, Induſtry,” or Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally 
content themſelves with ſome few, ſenſible, obvious Qualities; 
and often, if not always, leave out others as material, and a; 
firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Subſtances 
there are two Sorts ; one of organized Bodies, which are props- 
gated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us i 
the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical Part, that deter. 
mines the Species. And, therefore, in Vegetables and Animals, 
an extended, ſolid Subſtance, of ſuch a certain Figure, uſually 
ſerves the turn. For, however ſome Men ſeem to prize their 
Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be 
found, that had Language and Reaſon, but partook not of the 
uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a Ian, 
how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. And if Balaam's 
Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourfed as rationally as he did once'with 
his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one would have thought 
him worth} the Name Man, or allowed him to be of the ſame 
Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables and Animals it is the 
Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, it i 
the Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus, where 


we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the oth W- 


Qualities, comprehended in our complex Idea, to be there allo; 
and we commonly take theſe two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape 


and Colour, for ſo preſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, tha, 


in a 1988 — we readily _ this i is a Lion, and that a Roſe, 
this 


* 


— 
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| this is a Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different 
Figures and Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 


30. Bur, tho? this ſerves well enough for N 
groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccu- 5 of = ug 3 
rate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men on Converſe. 
are far enough from having agreed on the preciſe | | 


PS Number of ſimple Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any Sort of 
EZ Things, ſignified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it re- 
| 4 | quires much Time, Pains, and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long 
Examination, to find out what, and how many, thoſe ſimple Ideas 
are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and 
dre always to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt 
2 Men, wanting either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for 
this, even to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with 
2 ſome few, obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, there- 
by readily to diſtinguiſh and fort them for the common Affairs 
ol Life: And fo, without farther Examination, give them Names, 
or take up the Names already in uſe. Which, tho” in common 
2 Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome few, 
5 ; | obvious Qualities, co- exiſting, are yet far enough from compre- 
| 3 hending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number of ſimple 
2 Ideas; much leſs all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that 
all conſider, after ſo much Stir about Genus and Species, and 
ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecific Differences, how few Words we 
baue yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with Reaſon, imagine, that 
© thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo much Noiſe made about, 
rere only Chimeras, which give us no Light into the ſpecific Na- 
, |: tures of Things. And he, that ſhall conſider, how far the Names 
ol Subſtances are from having Significations, wherein all who uſe 
them do agree, will have Reaſon to conclude, that tho' the no- 
minal Eſſences of Subſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from 
Nature, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since 
the Compoſition of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very 
different: And, therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species are as 
Mien, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Na- 
ture any ſuch prefixed Bounds, It is true, that many particu. 
lar Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement 


and 
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and Likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a Foundation of 
being ranked into Sorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, « © © 
the making of determinate Species, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot {ce 
how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or, if it be ſo, our Boundaries f 


Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, 
having need of general Names for preſent Uſe, ſtay not for: 
perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhey 


us their moſt material Differences and Agreements ; but we 
ourſelves divide them, by certain, obvious Appearances, into 
Species, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, com. 


munieate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 


Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that aue 
united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree 
with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that 


Collection our ſpecific Idea, and give it a general Name; that, 
in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 


others, we may, in one ſhort Word, deſign all the Indivi 
duals that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating 
the ſimple Ideas, that make it up; and fo not waſte our Time 
and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions ; which we ſee they are fain 
to do, who would diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they 
Have not yet a Name for. 
6. 31. Bur, however theſe Species of Sub- 
Eſſence s of ſtances paſs well enough in ordinary Converls 


a 1 5 
1 8 tion, it is plain, that this complex Idea, where. 
very different. in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, 


by different Men, made very differently ; by 
ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex 
Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Number of Cs. 
lities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The | 
yellow, ſhining Colour, makes Gold to Children : Others add 


Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility ; and others yet other 


Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow Colour, 2 
conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility : For in all theſe, and 
the like Qualities, one has as good a Right to be put into the 


complex Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all Joined, 
as 
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as another. And, therefore, different Men, leaving out, or put- 
ing in, ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which others do not, according to 
their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that Sub- 
ject, have different Eſſences of Gold, which muſt, nn be 
of their own, and not of Nature's making. 

. 32. Ir the Number of ſimple Ideas, that © The more gene- 
make the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, ral our Ideas 


or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depends on the e ns 


Mind of Man, variouſly collecting them, it is partia/theyare. 


much more evident that they do ſo, in the 

more comprehenſive Clafſis, which, by the Maſters of Logic, 
are called Genera. Theſe are complex Ideas, deſignedly imper- 
fect: And it is viſible at firſt Sight, that ſeveral of thoſe Qua- 
lities, that are to be found in the Things themſelves, are pur- 
poſely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to make 
general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral Particulars, leaves out 
thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch other, that make them in- 
communicable to more than one Individual ; ſo to make other 
yet more general Ideas, that may comprehend different Sorts, 
it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts, in- 
to its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, as are common to ſeveral 
Sorts. The ſame Convenience, that made Men expreſs ſeve- 
ral Parcels of yellow Matter coming from Cuinea and Peru, 


under one Name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name, that 


may comprehend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies 


of different Sorts.  'This is done, by leaving out thoſe Quali- 


ties, which are peculiar to each Sort; and retaining a com- 
plex Idea, made up of thoſe that are common to them all. To 


which the Name Metal being annexed, there is a Genus conſti- 
tuted ; the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract Idea, containing 


only Malleableneſs and Fuſibility, ' with certain Degrees of 
Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds 
agree, leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities peculiar to 
Gold and Silver, and the other Sorts comprehended under the 
Name Metal; whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exact- 
ly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they make their ge- 
neral Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince there is no Body to be found, 


which has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility! in it, without other 
* 
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Qualities, as inſeparable as thoſe. But Men, in making their ge. 
neral Ideas, ſeeking more the Convenience of Language and 
quick Diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive Signs, than the 
true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
framing their abſtract Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was 
to be furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehen. 
five Names. So that, in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and 
Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial Con. 
ception of what is in the Species, and the Species but a partial 
Jdea of what is to be found in each Individual. If, therefore, 
any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and 
a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences, made by Na. 
ture, he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Ef- 
ſences, making one for Body, another for an Animal, and an- 
other for a Horſe ; and all theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed up- 
on Bucephalus. But if he would rightly conſider what is done, 
in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that 
there is no new Thing made, but only more, or leſs compre- 
henſive Signs, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few 
Syllables, great Numbers of particular Things, as they agree 
in more, or leſs general Conceptions, which we have framed to 
that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, that the more ge- 
neral Term is always the Name of a leſs complex Idea; and 
that each Genus is but a partial Conception of the Species com- 
prehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract, general Ideas, be 
thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain, 
eſtabliſhed Relation between them and certain Names, which 
are made uſe of to ſignify them; and not in reſpect of any Thing 
exiſting, as made by Nature. 

g. 33. Tris is adjuſted to the true end of 
This all ac- Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt 


commodated to way of communicating our Notions. For thus 
the end of 


Speech. he, that would diſcourſe of Things, as they a- 
greed in the complex Idea of Extenſion and 
Solidity, needed but uſe the Word Body, to denote all ſuch. He 
that to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the Word Ani. 
| mal, 
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mal, to ſignify all which \partook of thoſe Ideas ; and he that 


had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Mo- 


tion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined 
to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, to expreſs all 
Particulars that correſpond to that complex Idea. This is the 
proper Buſineſs of Genus and Species ; and this Men do, without 
any Conſideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtantial Forms, which 
come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when we think 
of thoſe Things ; nor within the Signification of our Words, 
where we diſcourſe with others, | | 
(. 34. WERE I to talk with any one, of a Sort Inſtance in 
of Birds I lately ſaw in St. Zames's Park, about Caſſuaris. 
three or four Feet high, with aCovering of ſome- 
thing between Feathers and Hair, of a dark, brownColour, with- 
out Wings, but in the Place thereof, two or three littleBranches, 
coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh Broom, long great Legs, 
with Feet only of three Claws, and without a Tail; I muſt make 
this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand me: 


hut when J am told, that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then 


uſe that Word to ſtand in Diſcourſe for all my complex Idea, 
mentioned in that Deſcription; tho?, by that Word, which is 
now become a ſpecific Name, I know no more of the real Eſ- 
ſence, or Conſtitution of that Sort of Animals, than I did before; 


and knew probably as much of the Nature of that Species of 


Birds, before I learned the Name, as many Engliſhmen do of 
Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecific Names, very well known, 
of Sorts of Birds common in England. 

J. 35. From what has been faid, it is evi- Men determine 
dent, that Men make Sorts of Things. For it % Sor 75 } Fat 
being different Eſſences alone, that make diffe- FRY 
rent Species, it is plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, 
which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Species, 
or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other 
Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, it would, no doubt, 
be made a Queſtion, whether it were Gold, or no; i. e. whe- 
ther it were of that Species. This could be determined only 


by that abſtract Idea, to which every one annexed the Name 


Gold; 
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Cold; ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong to that 
Species, who included not Malleableneſs, in his nominal Eſſence, 
ſignified by the Sound Cold; and, on the other fide, it would 
not be true Gold, or of that Species to him, who included 
Malleableneſs in his ſpecific Idea. And who, I pray, is it that 
makes theſe diverſe Species, even under one and the ſame Name, 
but Men, that make two different, abſtract Ideas, conſiſting not 
exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities? Nor is it à mere 
Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, wherein the 
other obvious Qualities of Gold may be, without Malleable. 


neſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold itſelf will be ſometimes ſo 


eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure the Ham. 
mer, as Glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid, of the putting in, or 
leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the Name Cold 
is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, 
Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities : For whatſoever 
is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex Idea, to which that 
Name is annexed, that makes the Species; and, as any parti. 
cular Parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, ſo the Name of the 
Sort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Species. And thus 
any Thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which Determinati- 
on of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Underſtanding of 
Man, making this, or that complex Idea. 
$. 36. Tats then, in ſhort, is the Caſe : Na. 
Nature makes ys makes many particular Things, which do a. 
the Similitude. : g : 
gree one with another, in many ſenſible Quali. 
ties, and probably too, in their internal Frame and Conſtitution: 
But it is not this real Eſſence, that diſtinguiſhes them into Spe- 
cies; it is Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qualities they 
find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral In- 
dividuals to agree, range them into Sorts, in order to their Nam- 
ing, for the Convenience of comprehenſive Signs; under which 
Individuals, according to their Conformity to this, or that ab- 
ſtra&t Idea, come to be ranked, as under Enſigns ; ſo. that this is 
of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill: 
And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole Buſineſs of Genus and 


| — 
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6. 37. I po not deny but Nature, in the con- Aud f e 
ſtant Production of particular Beings, makes 7755 ” "Th 
them not always new and various, butvery much 
EZ Alike, and of kin one to another: But I think it nevertheleſs 
Fr | true, that the Boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, 
are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the Species, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by different Names, are, as has been proved, of Man's mak- 
ing, and ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of the T hings 
they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a man- 
ner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of Men. | 
9. 38. Ons Thing, I doubt not, but wil! 
(ſeem very ſtrange in this Doctrine; 3 which is, Hh bo ” ba 
PZ that, from what has been ſaid, it will follow, /zxce. 
that each abſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes | 
4 iſtinct Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it 
= fo? For ſo it muſt remain, till ſome body can ſhew us the Species 
of Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let 
us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtra& Ideas, but 
= ſomething different from them. I would fain know, why a 
hock and a Hound, are not as diſtin& Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Flephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eſ- 
ſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of the dif- 
ferent Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the eſſential Dif- 
ference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from an- 
other, conſiſting only i in the different Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
to which we have given thoſe different Names. 
9. 39. How much the making of Species and Genera and 
Genera is in order to general Names, and how Species are #8 
5 . order to nam- 
much general Names are neceſſary, if not to ing. 
the Being, yet at leaſt to the completing of a 
| Species, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides what 
j ; has been ſaid above, concerning Ice and Water, in a very famili- 
ar Example, A ſilent, and a ſtriking Vateh, are but one Species, 
' L to thoſe who have but one Name for them : But he that has the 
Name Watch for one, and Clock for the other, and diſtin, com- 
| pix Ideas, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are dif- 
F- © ferent Species. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the inward Contriv- 
F Vol. II. = | ance 
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ance and Conſtitution is. different between theſe two, which 
the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. And yet, it is plain, they 
are but oneSpecies to him, when he has but one Name for them, 
For what is ſufficient in the inward Contrivance to make a ney 
Species? There are ſome Watches that are made with four 
Wheels, others with five : Is this a ſpecific Difference to the 
Workman ? Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none; 
ſome have the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral 
Spring, and others by Hog's Briſtles: Are any, or all of theſe, 
enough to make a ſpecific Difference to the Workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different Contrivances, in 
the internal Conſtitutions of Watches ? It is certain each of thele 
hath a real Difference from the reſt ; but whether it be an eſſen. 
tial, a ſpecific Difference, or no, relates only to the complex 
Lea, to which the Name Watch is given: As long as they alla 
gree in the Idea, which that Name ſtands for, and that Name doe; 
not, as a generical Name, comprehend different Species under i, 
they are not eſſentially, nor ſpecifically different. But, if any one 

will make minuter Diviſions, from Differences that he knows 

in the internal Frame of Watches, and to ſuch preciſe, com. 

plex Ideas, give Names, that ſhall prevail, they will then be 

new Species to them, who have thoſe Ideas, with Names to 

them; and can, by thoſe Differences, diſtinguiſh Watches in- 

to theſe ſeveral Sorts, and then Match will be a generical Name 

But yet, they would be no diſtinct Species to Men, ignorant cf 

Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches, who 

had no other Idea but the outward Shape and Bulk, with the 

marking of the Hours by the Hand. For to them, all thoſe 
other Names would be but {ynonimous Terms for the ſame 
1dea, and ſignify no more, nor no other Thing but a Watct, 
Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural Things. No body will doubt, 
but the Wheels, or Springs (if I may ſo ſay) within, are di- 
ferent in a rational Man, and a Changeling, no more than that 
there is a Difference in the Frame between a Drill and a Chance 
ling. But whether one, or both theſe Differences, be eſlentia, 
or ſpecifical, is only to be known to us, by their Agreement, 
or Diſagreement, with the complex Idea that the Name om 
gy » by — ſtan 
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ſtands for:, For by that alone can it be determined, whether 


one, or both, or neither of thoſe, be a Man, or no. 


9. 40. Fron what has been before ſaid, we * 5 
. . Species of arti- 
may ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of arti- Fial Things 
ficial Things, there 1s generally leſs Confuſion leſs confuſed 
and Uncertainty, than in Natural, Becauſe an than natural. 
artificial Thing, being a Production of a Man, which the Ar- 
tificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Idea of, the 
Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor to im- 
port any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, 


and eaſy enough to be apprehended. . For the Idea, or Eſſence, 


of the ſeveral Sorts of artificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn; it is not 
beyond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea there- 
of, and fo ſettle the Signification of the Names, whereby the 
Species-of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, 
Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 

9. 41. I usr be excuſed here, if I think ar- Artificial 
tificial Things are of diſtin Species, as well as Ts 75 8 — - 
natural: Since I find they ate as plainly and 
orderly ranked into Sorts, by different, abſtract Ideas, with the 
general Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from anather, 
as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For, why ſhould we not think 
a Watch and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, as 
a Horſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
ſtinct Ideas, and to others, by diſtin&t Appellations ? 

9. 42. Tris is farther to be obſerved, con- 
cerning Subſtances, that they alone, of all our _ V 
ſeveral Sorts of Ideas, ave particular, or pro- yr Mane“ 

7 P » Or P per Names, 
per Names, whereby one only particular Thing 
is ſignified. Becauſe, in {imple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, 
it ſeldom happens that Men have Occaſion to mention often 
this, or that Particular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt 
Part 
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Part of mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their 
Birth, are not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which 
are the Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas, that make up the 


complex Ideas, deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 


F. 43. I wmvsT beg Pardon of my Reader, for 


— _— & having dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and, 
with Words, perhaps, with fome Obſcurity. But I deſire it 
may be conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead 


3 by Words, into the Thoughts of Things, ſiripped of thiſe 


ſpecific Differences we give them: Which Things, if I name 


not, I ſay nothing; and if I do name them, I thereby rank thein 
into ſome Sort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual, 


abſtra& ea of that Species, and fo croſs my Purpoſe, For to 


talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary 
Signification of the Name Man, which is our complex Idea, 
uſually annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Man, as he is 


In himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his 


internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling: And yet thus one muſt do, 


who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed, real Eſſences and Species of 


'Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 


make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch Thing ſignified by the 


general Names, which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe i 
is difficult, by known, familiar Names, to do this, give me 


leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Conli- 


deration the Mind has, of ſpecific Names and Ideas, a little 
more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas of Modes 


are referred, ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 


telligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as 
the Archetypes ; and allo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or Sorting of 'Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of 
our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine, 9. 44+ LET 


LJ — * 


J. 44. Lr us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of Inſtance of 

g grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, but —— 

nin a ſtrange Country, with all Things new, and Niouph. 

unknown about him; and no other Faculties, 
to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one of this Age b. has 

now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and ima- 


be moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too much Kindneſs for an- 
other Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and 
& deſires her to take care that Adah commit not Folly : And, in 
theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of theſe two new 


pears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded from having 
FS killed a Man: But yet the two Names, Kinneah and Niouph ; 
the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Huſband, of his Wife's 
Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of committing 
EZ Diſlyalty, loſt not their diſtinct Significations. It is plain, then, 
that here were two diſtint, complex Ideas of mixed Modes, 
5 150 with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of Actions, eſſential- 
y different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of theſe two 
EE diſtin Species of Actions? And ' tis plain, it conſiſted in a pre- 
; Z ciſe Combination of Ideas, different in one from the other. I 
a, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, which he call- 
ed Kimeah, were adequate, or no? And it is plain, it was; 
for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which he, without 
any regard to any Archetype, without reſpe& to any Thing as 
2 Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and gave the 
2 7 Name Kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one 
Sound, all the ſimple Ideas contained and united in that com- 
plex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate 
# Idea. His own Choice having made that Combination „ It had 
HL all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, 

could not but be adequate, it being referred to no other Arche- 
= Pe, which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. f 
| . 45- Taese Words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew 
: | into common Uſe; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat altered. 
3 Adam's . bad the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 


Power 
7 
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mixed Modes, 


gines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of his Wife Adah, (whom 


Words, Kinneah and N:ouph. In time, Adam's Miſtake ap- 
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Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed Modes 

they pleaſed, in their own Minds, to abſtract them, and make 

| what Sounds they pleaſed the Signs of them: But the Uſe of 

{| | Names being to make our Ideas within us known to others, 

that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 

Mea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts, and dif. 

courſe together. Thoſe, therefore, of Adam's Children, that 

ſound theſe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar Uſe, 

could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt need; 

| conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain Ideas, abftra 

$8 ideas, they being general Names, which abſtract Ideas were 

the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. I, 

therefore, they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species, al. 

ready eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to conform 

the Ideas in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to the Idea, 

that they ſtood for, in other Mens Minds, as to their Patterns 

and Archetypes; and then, indeed, their eas of theſe complex 
Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially 

thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not 
to be exactly conformable to the Ideas in other Mens Mind, 
uſing the ſame Names: Tho? for this there be uſually a Remedy 
at Hand, which is, to aſk the Meaning of any Word we under. 
ſtand not, of him that uſes it: It being as impoſſible to know cer. 
tainly, what the Words 7ealouſy and Adultery (which, I think, an 
ſwer Hy and nu) ſtand for in another Man's Mind, with whom 

I would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſlible, in the Begin- 
ing of Language, to know what Kinneah and Niouph ſtood for, i 
another Man's Mind, without * they being voluntary 


Signs in every one. | : | Wi 
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| 6. 46. LEr us now alſo conſider, after the * po 
To = p g 9 Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their fir = © 
Zahab. 7 Application. One of Adam's Children, roving i 3 |-als 
the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, ra 


which pleaſes his Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, up WR no 

Conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright, yellov of 

Colour, and exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps, at fil = Fa 

are all the Qualities the takes notice of in it; and, abſtracting * = al 
compicl By s - 


EZ vith the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuperficial Qualities, 
puts Adam on farther Examination of this Matter. He there- 
fore knocks and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcover- 
able in the Inſide : He finds it yield to Blows, but not eaſily ſepa- 

Tate into Pieces : He finds it will bend without breaking. Is not 

now Ductility to be added to his former Idea, and made Part 

of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name Zabab ſtands for? 

Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility and Fixedneſs. Are not they 

my by the ſame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put 
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complex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance, having that peculiar 
bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great, in Proportion to its 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and mark all 
Subſtances, that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. It is evi- 
dent now, that in this Caſe, Adam acts quite differently from 
what he did before, in forming thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, to 
which he gave the Name Kinneah and Niouph. For there he put 
Ideas together, only by his own Imagination, not taken from the 
Exiſtence of any Thing ; and to them he gave Names to deno- 
minate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his ab- 
ſtract Ideas, without conſidering whether any ſuch Thing did ex- 
iſt, or no; the Standard there was of his own making. But, in 

the forming his Idea of his new Subſtance, he takes the quite 
contrary Courſe; here he has a Standard made by Nature; and, 
therefore, being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has 


ot it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Zea into his 
complex one, but what he has the Perception of, from the 


Thing itſelf. He takes care that his Idea be conformable to 
this Archetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea 


ſo conformable. 


. 47. Tunis Piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no bo- 
dy, I think, will deny to be a diſtin& Species, and to have its 
peculiar Eſſence; and that the Name Zahab is the Mark of the 
Species, and a Name belonging to all Things, partaking in that 
Eſſence. But here, it is plain, the Eſſence, Adam made the Name 
Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, yellow, 
and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, not content 


into 
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into the complex Idea, ſignified by the Name Zahab? If not, 
what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for the one than the o. 
ther? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, which any far. 
ther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, ought, by the ſame rez. 


fon, to make a Part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, hic 


the Name Zahab ſtands for, and ſo be the Eſſence of the Species, 
marked by that Name. Which Properties, becauſe they are 
endleſs, it is plain, that the Idea, made after this Faſhion, by this 
Archetype, will be always inadequate. 
F. 48. Bur this is not all, it would alſo fol 
Their Ideas im- low, that the Names of Subſtances would not 
perfect, and | 5 | 
therefore vari- only have, (as in Truth they have) but would 
015. alſo be ſuppoſed to have different Significations, 
as uſed by different Men,which would very much 
cumber the Ule of Language. For if every diſtinct Quality, 
that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
to make a neceſſary Part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſuppoſe 
the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different Men; 
ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have diſcovered 
ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomination, which 
others know nothing of. 
9. 49. To avoid this, 5 have /up- 
— 5 5 5 0 n l f 4 poſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Species, 
a Eſſence i ;; from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
ſuppoſed. have their Name of the Species ſtand for that, 
But they not having any Idea of that real H. 
ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the 
Adeas they have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to 
put the Name, or Sound, in the Place and Stead of the Thing 
having that real Eſſence, without knowing what the real Eſſence 
is ; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species 
of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed 
by real Eſſences. 
g. 50. Fox let us poder Fg when we affirm, 
2 me that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- 


edneſs is a Part of the Definition, Part of the no- 


mina 
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minal Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for; and ſo this Affirmati- 
on, All Gold is fixed, contains nothing but the Signification of 
the Term Gold: Or elle it means, that Fixedneſs, not being a 
Part of the Definition of the Word Gold, is a Property of that 
Subſtance itſelf : In which Caſe, it is plain, that the Word Cold 
ſtands in the Place of a Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a 
Species of Things, made by Nature. In which way of Subſti- 
tation, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a Signification, that, tho? 
this Propoſition, Cold is fixed, be, in that Senſe, an Affirmation 


. of ſomething real, yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its 
Xt particular Application, and ſo is of no real Uſe, nor Certainty. 
d : ; For let it be never ſo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real 
, IE Eſſence of Cold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know 
h ; no, in this Senſe, what is, or is not Cold? For, if we know not 
„e real Eſſence of Cold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what 
d Parcel of Matter has that — and ſo whether it be true 
c i f Cold, or no. 

c . 51. To conclude: What Liberty Adam Cencluſiam, 

8 had at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix- 


ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, the 
EZ fame have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame Neceſlity of 
EZ conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things without him, as 
to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he 
7 would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men 
erer ſince under too. The fame Liberty alſo, that Adam had 
ol affixing any new Name to any Idea, the ſame has one ſtill 
EZ (clpecially the Beginners of Languages, if we can imagine any 
| & ſuch) but only with this Difference, that in Places, where Men 
in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, 
te Significations of Words are very warily and ſparingly to be 
altered: Becauſe, Men being furniſhed already with Names for 
their Ideas, and common Uſe having appropriatedknown Names 
4 to certain Ideas, an affected Miſapplication of them cannot but 
be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, 
venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms to expreſs them: 
But Men think it a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether com- 
mon Uſe will ever make them paſs for current. But in Com- 
Vor. II. L munication 
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munication with others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the 
Ideas we make the Vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for 
to their known, proper Significations, (which I have explained at 
large already) or elſe to make known that new Signification, we 
apply them to. 
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* Of Particles. 
Particles con- F. 1. E SID ES Words, which are Names a 
melt Parts, our of Ideas in the Mind, there area | 
vhole Seuten- 
cer together, great many others that are made . 
5 *uſe of, to ſignify the Connexion that the Mind a 
1 gives to Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The Mind, i 1 
communicating its Thoughts to others, does not only nee l 
Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhey, a 
or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, at that time, re. t 
lating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as 1s, and I G 
not, are the general Marks of the Mind, affirming, or denying 
But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, without which there is i ſ 
Words no Truth, or Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its 
'Sentiments to others, connect not only the Parts of Propoſ- 
tions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their ſererl MY ©! 
Relations and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. F 
$. 2. Taz Words, whereby it ſignifies what ft. 
Ts ; mort Connexion it gives to the ſeveral Affirmation f : 5 A 
Jpeaki wg. and Negations, that it unites in one continued Wn th 
Reaſoning, or Narration, are generally calle * 
Particles; and it is in the right Uſe of theſe, that more pa- M 
ticularly conſiſts the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good Sil. 5 
T o think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas cler ty 
and diſtinct in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree Sf 
ment, or Diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think We "” 


in train, and obſerve the Dependence.of his Thoughts and Ret 


ſonings, one upon another. And to expreſs well ſuch mo 
dical 
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dical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to 2 what 


| Connexion, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, bce. he 


gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe, To miſtake in 
any of theſe, is to p#-zle, inſtead of informing his Hearer; and 
therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by them- 
ſelves, the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and indif. 
penſible Uſe in Language, and do much contribute to Mens 
well expreſſing themſelves. 

9. 3- Tris part of Grammar has been, per- They gew 
haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over- what Nelation 


5 . : | : the Mind gives 
diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to write, ;, 7 . 22 


one after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods Thoughts. 


and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines. In theſe, and 5 
the like, there has been great Diligence uſed; and Particles 
themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew of 
Exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. But, tho' Prepoſi- 
tions and Conjundtions, &c. are Names well known in Grammar, 
and the Particles contained under them carefully ranked finto 
their diſtinct Sub-diviſions; yet, he who would fhe the right Uſe 
of Particles, and what Significancy and Force they have, muſt 
take a little more Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and ob- 
ſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in difcourfing. 

(. 4. NzITHER is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 


Words, to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries, by Words 


of another Tongue, which come neareſt to their Signification: 
For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to be under- 
ſtood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks of ſome 


5 Action, or Intimation of the Mind; and, therefore, to underſtand 
them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Li- 


mitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of the 
Mind, for which we have either none, or very deficient Names, 
are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there are a great Varie- 
ty, much exceeding the Number of Particles, that moſt Lan- 
guages have to expreſs them by; and, therefore, it is not to be 
wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have diverſe, and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the Hebrew Tongue, 


there is a Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which 
there 


Particles. 83 
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there are reckoned up, as I remember, Seventy, I am ſure above 
Fifty ſeveral Significations. 

$. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more famili- 
ar in our Language; and he that ſays it is a dil. 
cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. 
But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind 
gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions, or Parts of them, which it 
Joins by this Monoſyllable. 

Firſt, BUT to ſay no more: Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the Eud 
of it, 

Secondly, 7 ſaw BUT two Plants: Here it news, that the 
Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with n of 
all other, 
© Thirdly, You pray; BUT it is not that Cod would bog you 
to the true Religion, 

Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own. The 
firſt of theſe BUT intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of ſome- 
thing otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the 
Mind makes a dire& Oppoſition between that, and what goes 
before it, | 

Fifthly, All Animals haue Senſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal: 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 
Joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

g. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added 


Inſtance in 
But. 


boy's wel a great many other Significations of this Par- 
touched here, ticle, if it were my Buſineſs to examine it in 


its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places 


it is to be found, which if one thould do, I doubt, whether, in 
all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the Title 
of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I intend not 
here a full Explication of this ſort of Signs. The Inſtances 
I have given, in this one, may give Occaſion to reflect up- 
on their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourl- 
ing, which it has found a way to intimate to o others, by thele 


© 

28 

ticles; 8 
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particles; ; ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain 
Conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contained 


den. 
CHAP. VIII. 
Of Abſtra# and Concrete Terms. 


J. I. HE ordinary Words of Language, Alſtraci Terms, 


and our common Uſe of them, predicable 
| one of another, 


would have given us Light into and wy. 

the Nature of our Ideas, if they had been but | 
EZ conſidered with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, has 
EZ aPower to abſtract its Ideas, and fo they become Eſſences, ge- 
veral Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diſtinguiſhed. 
No, each abſtract Idea being diſtin, ſo that of any two, the 
one can never be the other, the Mind will, by its intuitive 
EZ Knowledge, perceive their Difference; and, therefore, in 
: &# Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas can ever be affirmed one of 
another. This we ſee in the common Uſe of Language, 
ES. which permits not any two abſtract Words, or Names of ab- 
tract Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how near of 
kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain ſoever it is, 
that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, yet every one, 
at firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe Propoſitions , 
Humanity is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs: And this 
is as evident, as any of the molt allowed Maxims. All our 
Affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is the affirming, 
not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one abſtract Idea to be 
joined to another; which abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may be 
bol any Sort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of Relations; and 
in Subſtances, the moſt frequent are of Powers: v. g. A Man is 
White, ſignifies, that the Thing, that has the Eſſence of a Man, 
has alſo in it the Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing, but 
a Power to produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes 
can diſcover ordinary Objects; or.a Man is rational, ſignifies, 
A | that 
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86 Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. Book III. 
that the fame Thing that hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath aj 
init the Efſence of Rationality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. 
|. 2. Tars Diſtinction of Names, ſhews yg 
2 = 1 alſo the Difference of our Ideas: For, if we ob. 
ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our ſmple Ideas 
have all Abſtract, as well as Concrete Names; the 
one whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Grammarians) a Sub. 
ſtantive, the other an Adjective; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweet. 
neſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our ideas of Modes and Re. 
Iations; as Juſtice, Juſt ; Equality, Equal; only with this Differ. 
ence, that ſome of the Concrete Names of Relations, amongſt Me 
chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were 
eaſy to render a Reaſon. But, as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we 
have very few, or no abſtract Names at all. For, tho? the Schoch 
have introduced Animglitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 
others ; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Number 
of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ridiculous 
enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones; and thoſe fey 
that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of their Scho. 
lars, could never yet get Admittance into common Uſe, or obtain 
the Licence of public Approbation. Which ſeems to me at leal 
to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that they have no/deu 
of the real Efſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names 
for fuch /deas- Which no doubt they would have had, had not 
their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves, of their Ignorance of them, 
kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. And, therefore, tho they 
had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and Metal 
from Wood ; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch Terms, 
as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like 
Names, which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of 
thofe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no Ideas. And, 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
Confidence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had 
not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Animalitas, and 


 Humanitas, and the like; which yet went very little farthet 


than their own Schools, and could never get to be current 


1 underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word 
familiar 
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Chap. IX, Vuperfection of Words. 87 
Y familiar amongſt the Romans, but in à far different Senſe, and 
= {ood not for the abſtract Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but was the 
= abſtract Name of a Mode, and its Concrete Humanus, not Hom. 


CH AP. : IX. 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 


9. I. ROM what has been ſaid in the fore- Words are aſed 
F going Chapters, it is eaſy to perceive for recording 
and communis» 
what Imperfection there is in Lan- ating our 
guage, and how the very Nature of Words T; PRs: 
makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them 
to be doubtful and uncertain in their Significations. T 0 ex- 
amine the Perfection, or Imperfection of Words, it is neceſſa- 
ry firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For, as they are more, or 
leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more, or leſs perfect. We 
have, in the former Part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon Su 
on, mentioned a double Uſe of Words. ; 
Firſt, Oxx for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
Secondly, THz other for the communicating of our Thoughts 
to others. 
. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording Any Words will 
cur own Thoughts, for the help of our own Me- 2 As ron 
mories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our- f 
ſelves, any Words will ſerve the Turn. For, ſince Sounds ate 
voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas, a Man may uſe 
what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own Ideas to himſelf; and 
there will be no Imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the 
ſame Sign for the ſame Idea: for then he cannot fail of having 
his Meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right Uſe and Per- 
fection of Language. —_ 
. 3+ Secondly, As to Communication of W ard, — 


that too has a double Uſe. Mord, Civil, 
I. Civil. 2 5 af 


Firſt 
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Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, 1 mean ſuch a Communication of 
Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding 
common Converſation and Commerce, about the ordinary AF. 
fairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, in the Societies of Men 
one amongſt another. ; 
Secondly, By the Philo fe phical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 
an Uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of 
Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be ſa- 
tisfied with, in its ſearch after true Knowledge. Theſe two Uſes 
are very diſtint; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve in 
the one than 1 in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what follows. 
9. 4. Tas chief End of Language, in Com- 
The Traperfec- munication, being, to be underſtood, Words 


tion of Words, ſerve not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor 
it the doubtful- 


neſroftheir8ig- Philoſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does 
niſication. not excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it 


a ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now, 
fince Sounds have no natural Connexion with our 7deas, but 


have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impoſition of 


Men, the Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their Significatiun, 
which is the Inperfection we are here ſpeaking of, has its Cauſe 
more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity there 
is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any Idea. 
For in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

Tnar then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome, more than other Words, i is the Differ- 

ence of Ideas they ſtand for. | 
| y g. 5. Wonps having naturally no Significa- 


Cauſes of their tion, the Idea, which each ſtands for, muſt be 


| ai 
e ee th learned and retained by thoſe, who would ex- 


change Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, 
in any Language. But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, Tax Ideas, they ſtand for, are very complex, and made 

up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

Secondly, WRERE the Ideas, they ſtand for, have no certain 

Connexion in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard, any where 
in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them by. Third- 
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Thirdly, WHERE the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 
Fourthly, Wn ERE the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Ellence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 
Tazse are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeve- 
ral Words, that are intelligible. Thoſe, which are not intelli- 
gible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas, which 
another has not Organs, or Faculties to attain; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, * : 
not here be mentioned. 8 
Ix all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, 
which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Applica- 
tion to dur ſeveral Sorts of Ideas. For, if we examine them, 
we ſhall lind, that the Names of mixed Modes are moſt liable to 
Doubifulneſs and Imperfection, for the two firſt of theſe Reaſons; 
and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two latter. 
g. 6. Firſt, ThE Names of mixed Modes The W 6 f 
| are many of them liable to great Uncertainty mixed Maides * 
and Obſcurity in their Signification. doubtful.” 
I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe Firſt, Becauſe 
complex Ideas are often made up of. To make ##* Ideas, they 
Words ſerviceable, to the end of Communi- ho angle 
cation, it is neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that 
they excite in the Hearer exactly the ſame Idea, they ſtand 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one an- 
| other's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey not thereby 
their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Ideas, 
which is the End of Diſcourſe and Language. But, when a Word 
ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is compounded and decom- 
pounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form and retain that Idea ſo 
| exattly, as to make the Name, in common Uſe, ſtand for the 
ſame preciſe Idea, without any the leaſt Variation. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very compound Ideas, 
ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the ſame preciſe Signification ; ſince one Man's 
complex Idea ſeldom agrees with another” 5, and often differs 
Vor. II. M _ 
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from his own, from that which he had Yeſterday, or will have 
To-morrow. 

8 $. 7. II. Becauſe the Names * W Modes, 
| Secondly, Be- for the moſt part, want Standards in Nature, 
Mo bs Gerad whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig. 
nifications ; therefore they are very various and 
| doubiful, They are Aſſemblages of Ideas, put together at the 

Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and 
ſuited to it's own Notions; whereby it deſigns not to copy any 
Thing really exiſting, but to denominate and rank Things, as 
they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes, or Forms it has made. 
He that firſt brought the Word Sham, Wheedle, or Banter, in 
uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand 
for: And, as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old ones, when 
they were firſt made uſe of. Names, therefore, that ſtand for 
Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, muſt 

needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collections are 
no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor any Pat. 
terns to be ſhewn, whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the 
Word Murder, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be known 
from Things themſelves : There be many of the Parts of thoſe 
complex 1deas, which are not viſible in the Action itſelf : The 
Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, which 
make a Part of Murder, or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary Con- 
nexion with the outward and viſible Action of him that com- 
mits either ; and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, with which 
the Murder is committed, and is all the Action, that perhaps is 
vilible, has no natural Connexion with thoſe other Ideas, that 
make up the complex one, named Murder. They have their 
Union and Combination only from the Underſtanding, which 
unites them under one Name: But uniting them without any Rule, 
or Pattern, it cannot be but that the Signification of the Name, 
that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Collections, ſhould be often vaii- 
ous in the Minds of different Men, who have ſcarce any ſtand- 
ing Rule to regulate themſelves, and their Notions by, in ſuch a- 


bitrary Ideas. 
9. 8. Ir 


j 
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b. 8. Ir is true, common Uſe, that is the Rule Propriety not a 


of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford le. vent Keme- 
ſome Aid, to ſettle the Signification of Lan- 2 | 


guage; and it cannot be denied, but that in ſome Meaſure i it 
does. Common Ule regulates the Meaning of Words pretty well 


for common Converſation; but no body having an Authority 
to eſtabliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine to 
what Ideas any one ſhall annex them, common Uſe is not ſuffici- 
ent to adjuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes; there being ſcarce 
any Name, of any very complex Idea, (to ſay nothing of others) 
which, in common Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which, 
keeping within the Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the 
Sign of far different Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of 


Propriety itſelf being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often Matter of 


Diſpute, whether this, or that way of uſing a Word, be Propri- 
ety of Speech, or no. From all which, it is evident, that the 
Names of ſuch kind of very complex Ideas, are naturally liable 
to this Imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain Significa- 
tion; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and 
Hearer. Tho? the Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in e- 
very Man's Mouth, through a whole Country ; yet the complex, 
collective Idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that 
Name, is apparently 255 different in. Men uſing the ſame Lan- 
guage. 
J. 9. Tax way allo, a the Names of The way of 


mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, dies not a learning theſe. 
Names contris 


little contribute to the Doubifulneſs of their Sig- 31er Ifo ts their 
nification. For if we will obſerve how Children Doubtfulneſs. 
learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 

them underſtand what the Names of ſimple Ideas, or Subſtances 


ſtand for, People ordinarily ſhe them the Thing, whereof they 


would have them have the Idea; and then repeat to them, the 


Name that ſtands for it, as //hite, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. 


But as for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, 


moral Words, the Sounds are uſually learned firſt; and then to 


know what complex Ideas they ſtand for, they are either behold- 
| en 
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en to'the Explication of 'others, or (which happens for the moſt 
part) are left to their own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which be. 
ing little laid out in the Search of the true and preciſe Meaning 


of Names, theſe moral Words are, in moſt Mens Mouths, little 


more than bare Sounds; or, when they have any, it is for the 
moſt part but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently 
obſcure and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe themſelves, 
who have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet 


hardly avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for com. 


plex Ideas, different from thoſe which other, even intelligent 
and ſtudious Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find 
any, either controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning 
Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy 


to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them? which is 


nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification 
of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the ſame complex 
Ideas, which they make them ſtand for; and ſo all the Conteſis 
that follow thereupon, are only about the Meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we ee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 
ther Divine, or Human, there is no End; Comments beget 


Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Explicati- 


ons: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the Signification 
of theſe moral Words, there is no End. Theſe Ideas of Mens 


making, are, by Men, ſtill having the ſame Power, multiplied in 


mnfinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well ſatisfied of the 
Meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in the Code, at firſt 
reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, quite loſt the Senſe of 
it, and by thoſe Elucidations, given Riſe, or Increaſe to his 
Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upan the Place. I fay not this, 
that I think Commentaries needleſs; but to ſhew how uncer- 
tain the Names of mixed Modes naturally are, even in the 
Mouths of thoſe, who had both the Intention and the Faculty 


of ſpeaking, as clearly as Language was capable to expreſs their 


Thoughts, 


poidable Obſcu- 


$. 10. Wnar Obſcurity this has unavoidably 
Hence una- brought upon the Writings of Men, who have 


lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, 
it 
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it will be needleſs to take notice; ſince the nu- ty in Antient 


merous Volumes of learned Men, employing Authors. 
their Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 


| what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, to 


find out the true Meaning of Antient Authors. But there being 
noWritings we have any great Concernment to be very ſollicit- 
ous about the Meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Truths 
we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw 
Inconveniences on us, when we miſtake, or tranſgreſs, we may 
be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors; who writ- 
ing but their' own Opinions, we are under no greater neceſſity 
to know them, than they to know ours. Our Good, or Evil, 
depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of 
their Notions : And, therefore, in the reading of them, if they 
do not uſe their Words with a due Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, we 
may lay them aſide, and, without any Injury done them, re- 
ſolve thus with ourſelves, f 


Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 


Rs: 11. 1 the Signification of the Names of Names of Sub- 

mixed Modes be uncertain, becauſe there are Hande, of 
Rr Oe ; doubtful —_ 

no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which fication. 
thoſe Ideas are referred, and by which they 
may be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of a doubiful Sent 
fication, for a contrary Reaſon, viz, becauſe the Ideas, they ſtand 
for, are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 
referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame 
what Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical Notes, 
to rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow 
Nature, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate 
the Signification of their Names by the Things themſelves, if 
we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and ſtand for 
them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow; but Pat- 
terns that will make the Signification of their Names very un- 
certain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and various Mean- 
ing, if the Ideas, they ſtand for, be referred to Standards without 
us, 
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us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known but imper. 
A and uncertainly. 
$. 12. TRE Names of . have, as has 


Names of Sub- been ſhewed, a double Reference in their ordj. 


ſtances refer- 
red, Firſt, To nary Ule. 


real Eſſences, Firſt, SomETIMEs they are made to ſtand for, 
_ T1 ot be. and ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to agree to, 


The real Conſtitution of Things, from which all 
their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real 
Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Eſſence, being utterly 
unknown to us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be ye. 
ry uncertain in its Application; and it will be impoſlible to know 
what Things are, or ought to be called an Horſe, or Antiminy, 
when thoſe Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no . 
deas of at all. And, therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names 
of Subſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 
their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
Standards. 

F. 13. Second! „ TRE ſimple Ideas, that are 
Secondly, To found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, being that which 
co-exiſting : k 4 . 
Qualities, which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, as unit- 
are known but ed in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper 
imperfectly. Standards to which their Names are referred, 
and by which their Significations may beſt be rectified. But 
neither will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to 
leave theſe Names, without very various and uncertain Signi- 
fications. Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas, that co-exiſt, and are 
united in the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having 
all an equal Right to go into the complex, ſpecific Idea, which 
the ſpecific Name is to ſtand for, Men, tho? they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very dit- 
ferent Ideas about it; and ſo the Name, they uſe for it, una- 
voidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Signifi- 
cations. The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 
Variety 
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variety of Alterations, any one of the baſer Metals is apt to re- 
ceive, from the different Application only of Fire; and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive, 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, 
- will not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any 
ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known, 
by the ways of Enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. 
They being, therefore, at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſcovered 
by different Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and 
Ways of handling; who, therefore, cannot chuſe but have differ- 
ent /deas of the ſame Subſtances, and, therefore, make the Signi- 
fication of its common Name, very various anduncertain. For the 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones 
as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a right to put 
into his complex Idea, thoſe Qualities he has found to be united 
together. For tho? in the Subſtance, Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf 
with Colour and Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in Aqua 
Regia as neceſſary to be joined with that Colour, in his Idea of 
Gold, as any one does its Fuſibility; Solubility in Aua Re- 
gia being a Quality as conſtantly joined with its Colour and 
Weight, as Fuſibility, or any other; others put in its Ductility, 
or Fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by Tradition, or 


Experience. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right Signifi- | 


cation of the Word Cold? Or who ſhall be the Judge to deter- 
mine ? Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, 
and with Reaſon thinks, he has the ſame right to put into his 
complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Gold, thoſe Qualities, which 
upon Trial he has found united; as another, who has not ſo well 
examined, has to leave them out; or a third, who has made other 
Trials, has to put in others. For the Union in Nature of theſe 
Qualities, being the true Ground of their Union in one complex 
Idea, who can ſay, one of them has more Reaſon to be put in, 
or left out, than another ? From whence it will always unavoid- 


ably follow, that the complex Ideas of Subſtances, in Men ufing 
the ſame Name for them, will be very various; and ſo the Signi- 


fications of thoſe Names very uncertain. 
9. 14. BESIDES, 
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6. 14. Bxsipxs, there is ſcarce any particular Thing exiſting, 
which, in ſome of its ſimple Ideas, does not communicate with a 
greater, and in others with a leſs Number of particular Beings: 
Who ſhall determine in this Caſe, which are thoſe that are to 
make upthe preciſe Collection, that is to be ſignifiedby the ſpecific 
Name; or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious, 
or common Qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, 
or more particular, are to be put into the Signification of the 
Nameof any Subſtance ? All which, together, ſeldom, or never 
fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the Names 
of Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſ- 
takes, when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 


gh. 15. Ir is true, as fo civil and common Cin- 
With this Im- 


perfection they : E ; 3 . 
may ſerve for gulated in their ordinary Signification, by ſome 


| Civil, but nut obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure, 
well for Philo in Things of known, ſeminal Propagati d 
ſophical Uſe. | 8 F n 

in other Subſtances, for the moſt part, by Co- 
lour, joined with ſome other ſenſible Qualities) do well enough 
to deſign the Things Men wonld be underſtood to ſpeak of: And 
ſo they uſually conceive well enough the Subſtances, meant by 
the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
But in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, where general Truths 
are to be eſtabliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions 
laid down; there the precife Signification of the Names of Sub- 
ſtances will be found, not only not to be well eſtabliſhed, but alſo 
very hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleable- 
neſs, or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex Idea 
of Gald, may make Propoſitions concerning Gold, and draw Con- 
ſequences from them, that will truly and clearly follow from 
Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification: But yet ſuch as another Man 
can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their Truth, 
who makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, 


part of that complex Idea, that the Name Cold, in his Ule of it, 


ſtands for. 


F. 16. Tas 


verſation, the general Names of Subſtances, re- 
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. 16. TH1s is a natural, and almoſt unavoid - 
able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names of . Li- 
Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which * 
Men will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed, or loofe 
Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. For then 
they will be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words 
are in their Signification, which in ordinary Uſe appeared very 
clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of very learned 
and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſ- 

tion, Whether any Liquor paſſed through the Filaments of the 
Nerves ? The Debate having been managed a good while, by 
Variety of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to 
ſuſpe&, that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) deſired, That before they went any farther on in this 
Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh among them, 
bat the Word Liguor ſignify'd. They at firſt were a little 
ſurpriſed at the Propoſal; and had they been Perſons leſs inge- 
nious, they might, perhaps, have taken it for a very frivolous, or. 
extravagant one: Since there was no-one there, that thought not 
himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the Word Liquor 
ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplexed Names 
of Subſtances. However, they were pleaſed to comply with my 
Motion, and upon Examination found, that the Signification 
of that Word was not ſo ſettled and certain, as they had all imas» 
gined; but that each of them made it a Sign of a different, 
complex Idea. This made them perceive, that the main of 
their Diſpute was about the Signification of that 'Term; and 
that they differed very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome 
fluid and ſubtle Matter, paſſing through the Conduits of the 
Nexves; tho? it was not ſo eaſy to agree, whether it was to be 
called Liquor, or no; a Thing which, when conſidered, they 
thought it not worth the contending about. 1 

9. 17. How much this is the Caſe, in the great- | 
eſt part of Diſputes, that Men are engaged ſo an 2 85 


hotly in, I ſhall; perhaps, have an Occaſion in 
another Place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little 
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more exactly the forementioned Inſtance of theWord, Gold, and 
we ſhall ſee how hard l is preciſely to determine its Significati- 
on. I think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 
yellow, ſhining Colour; which being the Idea, to which Chil. 
dren have annexed that Name, the ſhining, yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others, finding Fu- 
fibility joined with that yellow Colour, in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea, to which 
they give the Name Gold, to denote a fort of Subſtances ; and 
ſo exclude from being Gold all ſuch yellow, ſhining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes; and admit to be of that 
Species, or to Be comprehended under that Name Cold, only 
ſuch Subſtances, as having that ſhining, yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another, by the 
ſame Reaſon, adds the Weight, which, being a Quality, as 
ſtraĩtly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibility, he thinks, has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignified by 
its Name: And, therefore, the other made up of Body, of ſuch 
a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfe& ; and ſo on of all the 
reſt: Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the 
inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, ſhould 
be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: Or why 
the Word Gold, ſignifying that ſort of Body, the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, ſhould determine that ſort rather by its Co- 
lour, Weight, and Fuſibility, than by its Colour, Weight, and 
Solubility in Aua Regia. Since the diſſolving it, by that Liquor, 
is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and they are 
both of them nothing, but the Relation, which that Subſtance 
has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to operate differ- 
ently upon it. For by what Right is it, that Fuſibility comes 
to be a part of the Eſſence, ſignified by the Word Gold, and Solu- 
bility but a Property of it ? Or why is its'Colour part of the 
Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? That which! 
mean, is this, That theſe being all but Properties, depending on 
its real Conſtitution, and nothing but Powers, either active, 0r 
paſſive, in reference to other Bodies; no one has Authority to 
rn; wan the Signification of the Word Gold, (as referred to 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one Collection of Ideas, 
to be found in that Body, than to another: Whereby the Sig- 
nification. of that Name muſt unavoidahly be very uncertain; 


| ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties 


in the ſame Subſtance ;- and, I think, I may ſay, no body all. 


| And, therefore, have but very imperfe& Deſcriptions 1 T hings, 


and Words have very uncertain Significations. "io 
5. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 2 he Fo 4k of 


obſerve, what has been before remarked, viz. l of uſt, 
That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all others 1 


the leaſt liable to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Bee | Firſt, 
Becauſe the 7deas, they ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Per- 
ception, are much eaſier got, and more clearly retained, than 
the more complex ones, and, therefore, are not liable to theUn- 
certainty, which uſually attends. thoſe compounded ones of 
Subſtances and mixed Modes, in which the preciſe Number of 
ſimple ideas, that make them up, are not eaſily agreed, and ſo 
readily kept in the Mind. And, Secondly, Becaule they are 
never referred to any other Eſſence, but barely that Percepti- 
on they immediately ſignify : Which Reference is that which 
renders the Signification of the Names of Subſtances naturally 
ſo perplexed, and gives Occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men, 
that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet them- 


{elves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, which they are 


acquainted with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of ſim- 
ple Ideas. White and Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry a very ob- 


vious Meaning with them, which every one preciſely compre- 


hends, or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be in- 
formed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, Modeſty, 


or Frugality ſtand for, in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 


known. And however we are apt to think, we well enough 
know, what is meant by Cold, or Iron; yet the preciſe, complex 
Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo certain: And 1 
believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hearer they ſtand for 
exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt needs produce Miſ- 
takes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of in Diſcourſes, 


wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, and would 
ſettle 
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ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the . 
60% that follow from them. Ys 
6. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names 4 fi "IN 
42 25 ty Moder, are, next to thoſe of ſimple Ideas, leaſt 
Modes. P Gable to Doubt and Uncertainty , eſpecially thoſe 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have ſo 
Hite and diſtinct Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to under. 
ſtand them, miſtook the ordinary Meaning of Seven, or a Tri. 
angle? And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every 
kind have the leaſt dubious Names. 
$. 20, MIxED Modes, therefore, that are made 


| 2725 * up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have 
Names of very uſually Naines of no very uncertain Significa- 


compounded tion. But the Names of mixed Modes, which 
- _ _ comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, 
| are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- 
mined Meaning, as has been ſhewn. The Names of Subſtances, 
being annexed to Ideas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor 
exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpecially 
Wie we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 
g. 21. Tue great Diſorder, that happens in 
Wis this Im- our Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the 
perfection | | 
charged upon molt part from our want of Knowledge, and 
Words. . Inability to penetrate into their real Conſtitu- 
tions, it may probably be wondered, y I 
charge this as an Imperfection, rather upon our Words than Un- 
derſtandings. This Exception has ſo much appearance of Juſ- 


tice, that I think myſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have 


followed this Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when J firſt 
began this Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while 
after, I had not the leaſt Thought, that any Conſideration of 
Words was at all neceſſary to it. But when, having paſſed o- 


ver the Original and Compoſition of our Ideas, I began to ex- 


amine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it 
had fo near a Connexion with Words, that unleſs their Force 


and Manner of Signification were firſt well obſerved, there 
could 
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could be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concerning 
Knowledge; which being converſant about Truth, had con- 
ſtantly to do with Propoſitions. And tho? it terminated in 
Things, yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the Intervention 
of Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much be- 


| - tween our Underſtandings, and the Truth, which it would con- 


template and apprehend, that, like the Medium thro? which vi- 
ſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does not ſel- 
dom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon our Under- 
ſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon them- 
ſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſputes and 
Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and their uncer- 
tain, or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have Reaſon to think 
this no ſmall Obſtacle in the Way to Knowledge; which, I 
conclude, we are the moſt carefully to be warned of, becauſe 
it has been ſo far from being taken Notice of, as an Inconveni- 
ence, that the Arts of improving it have been made the Buſi- 
neſs of Mens Study; and obtained the Reputation of Learn- 
ing and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. But 
[ am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfections of Language, 
as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a 
great many of the Controverſies, that make ſuch a Noiſe in the 
World, would of themſelves ceaſe; and the Way to Know- 
ledge, and, perhaps, Feace too, lie a great deal opener than it 
does. | | 

9. 22. Surt I am, that the Signification of 

Words, in all Languages, depending very much e 7 Fo 
on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him ration, in im- 
that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great poſing our own 
Uncertainty to Men of the fame Language and 00 oll Au- 
Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Au- 

thors, that he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find, in al- 
moſt every one of them, a diſtin Language, tho? the ſame 
Words. But when, to this natural Difficulty in every Country, 
there ſhall be added different Countries, and remote Ages, where 


in the Speakers and Writers had very different Notions, Tem- 
pers, 


| 2 
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pers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. every one 
of which influenced the Signification of their Words then, tho 
to us now they are loſt and unknown; it would become us to be 
charitable one to another in our Interpretations, or Miſunderſtand 
ing. of thoſe antient Writings, which, tho? of great Concernment 
to be underſtood, are liable to the unavoidable Difficulties of 
Speech, which (if. we except the Names of ſimple Ideas, and 
ſome-very obvious Things) is not capable, without a conſtant 
defining the Terms, of conveying the Senſe and Intention of the 
Speaker, without any manner of Doubt and Uncertainty, tothe 
Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as 
they are Matters of the higheſt Concernment, ſo there will be the 
greateſt Difficulty. - 

$. 23- Taz 3 of Interpreters and commentators on 
the Old: and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt Proofs of 
this. Tho? every Thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be, very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the Will 
of God, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that Doubt 
and Uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that Sort of Con- 
veyance ; when even His Son, whilſt clothed in Fleſh, was ſub- 
ject to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of human Nature, 
Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify His Goodnels, that 
He hath ſpread before all the World, ſuch legible Characters of 
His Works and Providence, and given all Mankind ſo ſufficient 
a Light of Reaſon, that they, to whom this written Word never 
came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) ei- 
ther doubt of the Being of a God, or of the Obedience due to 
Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Religion are plain, 
and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be 
_ controverted ; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed 
to us by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and 
natural Obſcurities and Difficulties incident to Words; me- 
thinks it would become us to be more careful and diligent in 
obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and impe- 
rious, in. impoſing our own Senſe and Interpretations of the 


"CHAT 


do examine what are the preciſe Ideas they ſtand for. I ſhall 
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„ 
Of the Abuſe of Ii ords. 


ESIDES the Imperfection, that 

is naturally in Language, and the 2 of 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, that is 
ſo hard to be avoided in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral 
wilful Faults and Neglecte, which Men are guilty of, in this 
way of Communication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs 
clear and diſtinct in their Signification, than naturally they need 
to be. 

9. 2. Firſt, In this Kind, the firſt and moſt Firſt; Words 

palpable Abuſe is, the uſing of Words without withont any, or 
clear and diſtinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, without clear 


Signs without any Thing i en. Of theſe Ideas. 


there are two Sorts: 


I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that 


if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, and 


their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtinct 


Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Secs of Philoſo- 
phy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or Pro- 


moters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the way 
of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opinions, 
or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to 
Coin new. Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be examin- 
ed, may juſtly be called infignificant Terms. For having either 
had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, when 


they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, 
will be found inconſiſtent; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the 
vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty Sounds, with 
little, or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough to 
have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing Characters 


of their Church, or School, without much troubling their Heads 


not 


| 
# 
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not need here to lie up Inſtances; every one's Reading and 
Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh him : Or if he wants to be 
better ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I 
mean the School-men and Metaphyſicians (under which, I think, 
the diſputing, Natural and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter 
Ages may be en! have where withal abundantly to 
content him. 

$. 3. II. Ornxxs there ve, who extend this Abuſe yet farther, 
who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which, in their primary 
Notation, have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas, which they 
are annexed to, that, by an unpardonable Negligence, they fa. 
miliarly /e Words, which the Propriety of Language has affix- 
ed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinct Meaning at all, 
Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough in every 
Man's Mouth; but if a great many, of thoſe who uſe them, 
ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they would be at a 
ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : A plain Proof, that tho 
they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their 
Tongue'ꝰs End, yet there are no determined Ideas laid up in their 


_—_— which are to be expreſſed to others by them. 
6. 4- Men having been accuſtomed from their 


Seca oned by Cradles to learn Words, which are eaſily got and 


/ 

ers retained, before they knew, or had framed the 
the Ideas they © complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or 
belong to. which were to be found in the Things, they were 


thought to /?and for, they uſually continue to do ſo all their Lives; 


and without taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in their Minds 


determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for ſuch unſteady and 
confuſed Notions as they have, contenting themſelves with the 


ſame Words other People uſe; as if their very Sound neceſſari- 
ly carried with it conſtantly the ſame Meaning. This, tho 
Men make a ſhift with, in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, 
where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and, therefore, 


they make Signs till they are ſo; yet this Inſignificancy in their 


Words, when they come to reaſon, concerning either their Te- 


nets, or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe with Abundance 


of — unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in Moral 
Matters, 
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| Matters, where the Words, for the moſt part, ſtanding for arbl- - 


trary and numerous Collections of Ideas, not regularly and per- 
manently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only 
thought on, or, at leaſt, very obſcure and uncertain Notions an- 
nexed to them. Men take the Words they find in uſe, amongſt 
their Neighbours ; and, that they may not ſeem ignorant what 
they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much troubling 
their Heads about a certain, fixed Meaning : Whereby, beſides 
the Eaſe of it, they obtain this, Advantage, That, as in ſuch 
Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the Right, ſo they are as ſeldom 
to be convinced, that they are in the Wrong; it being all one 
to go about to draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have 
no ſettled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, 
who has no ſettled abode. . This I gueſs to be ſo; and every 
one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be, or no. 
9. 5. Secondly, AXOTHER great Abuſe of 

Words is, Inconſtancy in the Uſe of them. It Secondly, Un- 
: pb, : ſteady Applica- 
is hard to find a Diſcourſe, written of any Sub- 797 of them. 
ject, eſpecially of Controverſy, wherein one 

ſhall not obſerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words 
(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon, which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another; which is a 
perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for Signs 
of my Ideas, to make them known to others. not by any natu- 
ral Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it is plain cheat 
and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one Thing, 
and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, can be 


imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſhoneſty. 


And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with as much 
| Fairnefs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand fometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, (v. g. this 
character 3 ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and 
ſometimes for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make 
the ſame, Wards ſtand for different Collections of ſimple Ideas. 
If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the Af- 

Vol. II. O fairs 
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fairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, any 


ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, would preſently 
have clapped upon him one of the two Names Men conſtantly 
are diſguſted with. And yet, in Arguings, and learned Conteſts, 
the ſame ſort of Proceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and 
Learning: But to me it appears a greater Diſhoneſty, than the 
miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a Debt; and the Cheat 
the greater, by how much Truth is of WO nn 
and Value than Money. 
6. 6. Thirdly, PROSE Abuſe of Language 
Thirdly, Af. is, an affected Obſcurity, by either applying old 
15 7 Words to new and unuſual Significations, or 
Application. introducing new and ambiguous Terms, with. 
| out defining either; or elſe putting them ſo to. 
gether, as may confound their ordinary Meaning. Tho? the 
Peripatetic Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 
other Sects have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce 
any. of them, that are not cumbered with ſome Difficulties, 
(ſuch is the Imperfection of Human Knowledge) which they 
have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of 'Terms, and to con- 
found the Signification of Words, which, like a Miſt before 
People's Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts from being dil 


covered. That Body and Extenſion, in common Uſe, ſtand for 


two diſtinct Leas, is plain, to any one that will but reflect a little. 
For, were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be 
proper, and as intelligible, to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the 


Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe, who find it necel- 


ſary to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the 
Miſchiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logic, 
and the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the 
Schools, have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſput- 
ing hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Langua- 
ges, whilſt it has been made uſe of, and fitted, to perplex the 
Signification of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 
and Truth of Things: And he that will look into that ſort of 
—_— 9 will find the N there much more obſcure, 
uncertain, 
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uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in 
ordinary Converſation. 


J. 7. Furs is unavoidably to be ſo, where 


Mens Parts and Learning are eſtimated by Logic and Diſ- 


their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and e re 
Reward ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which this. 
depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties of 
Words; it is no Wonder if the Wit of Men ſo employed, 
ſhould perplex, involve, and ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, 
ſo as never to want ſomething to lay, in oppoſing, or defending 
any Queſtion; the Victory being adjudged, not to him who had 
Truth on his Side, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. 

b. 8. Tris, tho” a very uſeleſs Skill, and that 
which I think the direct oppoſite to the Ways roma it Sub. 
of Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under * 
the laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs ; 
and has had the Applauſe of the Schools, and the Encourage- 
ment of one Part of the learned Men of the World. And no 
wonder, ſince the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangl- 
ing Philofophers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Rea- 


ſon taxes) and the Schoolinen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, 


for their great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to 
be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedi- 
ent to cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable 
Web of perplexed Words, and procure to themſelves the Admi- 
ration of others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce 
Wonder, becauſe they could not be underſtood : Whillt it ap- 
pears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, 
nor more uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall 
Advantage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : 
Unleſs the coining of new W ords, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing, or obſcuring the 
Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all Things into queſti- 
on, and diſpute, were a Thing profitable to the Lite of Man, or 
worthy Commendation and Reward, 


$. 9. Fox, 
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T his Learning I. 9. Fok, notwithſtanding theſe learned Dif. 


very little benen putants, theſe all- ænowing Doctors, it was to the 
unſcholaſtic Stateſman, that the Governments - 


fits Society ; 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence, and Liberties; and 


from the illiterate and contemned Mechanic, (a Name of Dif. 


grace) that they received the Improvements of uſeful Arts, 


Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and learned Gibberiſh, 


prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt and Arti- 
fice of thoſe, who found no eafier Way to that Pitch of Ay. 
thority and Dominion they have attained, than by amuſing the 
Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or imploy- 
ing the Ingenious and Idle, in intricate Diſputes, about unintel. 
ligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that 
endleſs Labyrinth : Beſides, there is no ſuch way to gain Ad- 


mittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doctrines, as 


to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, doubtful, 
and undefined Words: Which yet make theſe Retreats more 


like-the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the For. : 
treſſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to get them out 


of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, but the Briars 
and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets they are beſet 


with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man, 


there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. 
. 10. Tx us learned Ignorance, and this Art 


But deſtroys of keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true 


i 7 8 . * Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
and Communi- and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended 
cation. to inform the Underſtanding. For we ſee, that 

other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that 4cuteneſs, could intelli- 


gibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain Ule, 


make a Benefit of Language. But tho? unlearned Men well 
enough underftood the Words White and Black, &c. and had 


conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; yet 
there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and Subtlety 
enough to prove, that Sow was black, i. e. to prove, that White 


wos lack; whereby they had the TO to deſtroy the In- 


ſtruments 
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ſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, InſtruQtion, 
and Society; whilſt, with great Art and Subtlety, they did no 
more but perplex and confound the Signification of Words, and 
thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the real Defects of 
it had made it; a Gift which the Illiterate had not attained to. 
g. 11. TnESE learned Men did equally in- 
duct Mens Underſtandings, and profit their A 1e ful as 
Lives, as he, who ſhould alter the Signification ee 
8, , | : Sound of the 
of known Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device Letters. 
of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the 
Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould in his Writing, ſhew, that 
he could put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall Admi- 
ration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſeleſs to put, 
Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible 1Jea, 
to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call 
Suu Black, as to put this Mark A, which is a Character agreed 
on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made by a certain 
Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B; which is agreed on to 
ſtand for another Modification, made by another certain Mo- 
tion of the Organs of Speech. | 
. 12. Nox hath this Miſchief ſtopped in lo- This Art has 
gical Niceties, or curious, empty Speculations, P*72/exed Relz- 
- gion and ye” 
it hath invaded the great Concernments of hu- 7. 
man Life and Society, obſcured and perplexed 
the material Truths of Law and Divinity; brought Confuſio ion, 
Diforder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if 


not deſtroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered Walen thoſe 


two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have the greateſt 


part of the Comments, and Diſputes, upon the Laws of God 
and Man, ſerved for, but to make the Meaning more doubtful, 
and perplex the Senſe? What have been the Effect of thoſe 
multiplied, curious Diſtinctions, and acute Niceties, but Obſcu- 
ity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more unintelligible, 
and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes it to paſs, that 
| Princes, ſpeaking, or writing to their Servants, in their ordinary 
Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their People, in 
their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not 


often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very well 
UN» 
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underſtands the Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he conſults 


an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who, by that time he hath 


done explaining them, makes the Words ſignify either nothing 
at all, or what he mo 
J. 13. WHETHER any By-Interefts of theſe 


And ought not 
to . paſs fe for Profeſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here 
Learning. examine; but I leave it to be conſider'd, whe. 


ther it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is 


to know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not 
to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to 


and fro; whether it would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of 


Words were made plain and direct, and that Language, which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond 
of Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and un. 
ſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible 
both Morality and Religion ? Or that, at leaſt, if this will hap. 


pen, it ſhould not be thought Learning, or Knowledge to do ſo? 


| | $. 14. Fourthly, AxoTarr great Abuſe if 

- rag gf ak- Words 7s, the taking them for Things. This, tho 
Things. it in ſome degree concerns all Names in gene- 
ral, yet more particularly affects thoſe of Sub- 

ſtances. To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who moſt 
confine their Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves 
up into a firm Belief of the Perfection of any received Hypo- 
theſis; whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms 


of that Sect are ſo united to the Nature of Things, that they 


perfectly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, 
that has been bred up in the Peripatetic Philoſophy, who does 
not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten Pre- 
dicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of Things! 
Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, that /ub- 
Nantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abhorrence of a Vacuum, inter- 
tional Species, & c. are ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have 
learned from their very Entrance upon Knowledge, and have 
found their Maſters and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them; 


and, therefore, they cannot quit the Opinion, that they are 


conformable to Nature, and arc the Repreſentations of ſome- 
thing 


. 
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thing that really exiſts. The Platoniſts have their Soul of the 
World, and the Epicureans their Endeavour towards Motion in 


their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any Sect in Philo. 


ſophy has not a diſtin& Set of Terms, that others underſtand 
not; but yet this Gibberiſh, which, in the Weakneſs of human 


Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and 


cover their Errors, comes by familiar Uſe, among thoſe of 
the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of Language, 
and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant. And ſhould 
Aerial and Ætherial Vehicles come once, by the Prevalency of 


that Doctrine, to be generally received any where, no doubt, 


thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on Mens Minds, ſo as to 
eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the Reality of ſuch Things, 
as much as Peripatetic Forms and intentional Species have here- 
tofore done. | i 

9. 15. How much Names, taken for Things, : 
are apt to miſlead the Underſtanding, the atten- 2 » = 
tive reading of Philoſophical Writers would a- 


bundantly diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpect- 


ed of any ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a 
very familiar one : How many intricate Diſputes have there 
been about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing really in 
Nature, diſtinct from Body; as it is evident, the Word Matter 
ſtands for an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body? For if the 
Ideas theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely the ſame, they 
might indifferently, in all Places, be put one for another. But 
we ſee, that tho? it be proper to ſay, There is one Matter of all 
Bodies, one cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters: We 
familiarly ſay, one Body is bigger than another; but it ſounds 
harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger 
than another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, 
that tho* Matter and Body be not really diſtin; but wherever 
there is the one, there is the other ; yet Matter and Body ſtand 
for two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, 
and but a part of the other. But Body ſtands for a ſolid, ex- 
tended, figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and 


more confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the 


Sub- 


* 
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Subſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion 
and Figure: And, therefore it is that, ſpeaking of Matter, we 


ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in truth, it expreſly contains 


nothing but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where 
the ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Mat- 
ter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of difterent Matters. in the 
World, than we do of different Solidities ; tho we both con. 
ceive, and ſpeak of different Bodics, becauſe Extenſion and Pi. 


gure are capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt, 


without Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name 


of ſomething, really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 


produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Dif- 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers, 
concerning Materia prima; which Imperfection, or Abuſe, how 


far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave 


to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we 
ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our 1deas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue a- 

bout Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea a- 

gree to any Thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if Men 


would tell, what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, there 


could not be half that Obſcurity, or Wrangling, in the Search, 
or Support of 'Truth, that there is. 


g. 16. Bur, whatever Inconvenience follows 


This makes 


: from this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that 
Errors laſting. 


by conſtant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men 
into Notions, far remote from the Truth of Things. It would 
be a hard Matter to perſuade any one, that the Words which 
his Father, or School-maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch 
a Reverend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature; which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
are fo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions 


purely Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt but 


Truth. For the Words, wy have a long time been uſed to, re- 
maining 
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| maining firm in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong No- 
" annexed to them, ſhould not be removed. 
9. 17. F ifthly, AxorhER Abuſe of Words, is Fifthly, Set- 

_ the ſetting them in the Place of Things, which 1 Rap > for * 
they do, or can by no means ſignify. We may gx en. 
obſerve, that, in the. general Names of Sub- | 
ſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known to us, 
when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm, or deny any 
thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or 
intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain ſort of 
Subſtances. For when a Man ſays, Gold is Malleable, he means, 
and would infinuate ſomething more than this, that what I call 
Gold is Malleable, (tho? truly it amounts to no more) but would 
have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i. e. what has the real Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, is Malleable ; which amounts to thus much, that 
Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſſence 
of Cold. But a Man not knowing wherein that real Eſſence con- 
ſits, the Connexion in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly 
with an'Efſence he knows not, but only with the Sound Gold, 
he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, that Animal Rationale is, 
and Animal implume, bipes, latis unguibus, is not a good De- 
_ finition of a Man; 'tis plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man, in 
this caſe, to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Species, and would 
lignify, that a rational Animal better deſcribed that real Eſſence, 
than a two legged Animal, with broad Nails, and without Feathers. 
For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the Word 
gero, or Man, ſtand for his complex Idea, made up of 
the Ideas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others by a certain 
Shape, and other outward Appearances, as Ari//otle, makes the 
complex Idea, to which he gave the Name «»0gwro;, or Man, of 
Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined together; unleſs 
the Name @4»0gwro;, or Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſome- 
thing elſe, than what it ſignifies ; and to be put in the Place of 
ſome other Thing, than the Idea a Man ITO he would ex- 
preſs by it. 

9. 18. ?*T1s true, the Names of Subſtances V. g. Putting 
would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions, fi 1 er the 

Vol. II. P made 
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real Eſſences of made in them, much more certain, were the re- 


Subſtances. al Eſſences of Subſtances the /deas in our Minds, 
which thoſe Words ſignified. - And it is for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey ſo little Knowledge, or Cer. 
tainty, in our Diſcourſes about them : And, therefore, the Mind, 


to remove that Imperfection, as much as it can, makes them, by 


a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real EC. 
ſence, as. if thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches to it. For 
tho? the Word Man, or Gold, ſignify nothing truly but a com. 
plex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of Subſtan. 
ces; yet there is ſcarce any body, in the Uſe of theſe Words, but 
often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for a Thing, hay. 
ing the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. Which 


is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that 


by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would make them ſtand 
for ſomething, which not being in our een Idea, the Name 
we uſe can no ways be the Sign of. 
6. 19. T x1s ſhews us the Reaſon, why in MIX- 
Hen y 7 _ ed Modes any of the Ideas that make the Com 
of our Idea in poſition of the complex one, being left out, or 
bſtances, not changed, it is allowed to be another Thing, i 
to change the K -: 6 
Species. e. to be of another Species, as is plain in Chance- 
medley, Manſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex ea, ſignified by 
that Name, is the real, as well as nominal Eſſence; and there i 
no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eſſence but that, 
But in Sub ſtances, it is not fo. For tho”, in that called Cold, one 
puts into his complex Idea, what another leaves out, and vice 
verſa; yet Men do not uſually think that therefore the Species is 
changed: Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds refer that Name, 
and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real, immutable Eſſence of a Thing 
exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his 
complex Idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility, in A,. Re- 
gia,which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed 
the Species; but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding an. 
other ſimple Idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, 
of which his former, complex Idea conſiſted. But this * 
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of the Name to a Thing, whereof we have not the Nea, is ſo far 


from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in 


Difficulties. For, by this tacit Reference to the real Eſſence of 


that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold, (which by ſtanding for a 


more, or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to deſign 

that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have 
no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have 

no Idea at all, and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when the Body 

itſelf is away. For, however it may happen to be thought all 

one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite different 

Thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about a Parcel of the 

Body itſelf, v. g. a Piece of Leaf Cold laid before us; tho? in 

Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for the Thing. 


g. 20. THar which, I think, very much diſ- The Cauſe of 


s poſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real ;;, Abuſe, a 


Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before- Suppoſition of 
mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the Fen . 4 3 K 
Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries gelen, 1 


to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 
ſame real, internal Conſtitution to each Individual, which we 


rank under one general Name. Whereas any one, who obſerves 
their different Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the In- 
dividuals, called by the ſame Name, are, in their internal Con- 
ſtitution, as different one from another, as ſeveral of thoſe, which 
are ranked under different, ſpecific Names. This Suppoſition, 
however, that the ſame preciſe, internal Conſtitution, goes always 
with the ſame ſpecific Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe 
Names for the Repreſentatives of thoſe real E/Jences, tho?, indeed, 
they ſignify nothing, but the complex Ideas they have in their 
Minds, when they uſe them. So that, if I may fo ſay, {ignifying 
one Thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the Place of an- 
other, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of Ule, cauſe a great deal 
of Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe, who have 


thoroughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, where 


by they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of TION to be de- 
termined and diſtinguiſhed, 


6. 21. Bor, 
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This Abuſecon- . §. 21. Bur, however 228 and abſurd 
tains two falſe it be, to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we 
Suppoſitions. have not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we 

know not, it being in effect to make our Words 


the Signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, who ever ſo 


little reflects on the Uſe Men make of their Words, that there is 
nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, whether this, or that 
Thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous Fxtus, be a Man, 
or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, Whether that particu. 
lar Thing agree to his complex Idea, expreſſed by the Name 
Man; but whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a Species of 
Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name Man to ſtand for. Inwhich 
way of uſing the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe Sup- 

politions contained. 

Firſt; Taar there are certain, orecife Eſſences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every Thing has a real Con- 
ſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qua- 
lities depend, is paſt doubt : But I think it has been proved, that 
this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor 
the Boundaries of their Names. 

Secondly, T n1s tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences. For to what Purpoſe elſe is it, to en. 
quire, whether this, or that Thing, have the real Eſſence of the 
Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpeci- 
fic Eſſenee known? which yet is utterly falſe: And, therefore, 
ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for Ideas, 
which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder, in Diſcourſ- 
es and Reaſonings about them, and be a great Inconvenience in 
our Communication by Words. 

Sixtbly, A up- 9. 22. Sixty, TRERE remains yet another 
p5ſition, that more general, tho? perhaps leſs obſerved, Abuſe 
Words have a of Words; and that is, that Men having by along 
certain 0d e. and familiar Uſe annexed to them certain Ideas, 
wident Signifi- hs „ x 
BF poi y are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary 
Connexion between the Names and the Significa- 


ron they uſe them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot 
but 


— 
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but underſtand what their Meaning is; and, therefore, one ought 
to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that 
in the Uſe of thoſe common, rereived Sounds, the Speaker and 
Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas: Whence preſum- 
ing, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have 
thereby, as it were, ſet before others, the very Thing they talk 
of, And ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally 
ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
own, or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improve- 
ment, or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the con- 
ſtant, regular Marks of agreed Notions, which, in truth, are no 
more but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or- (where it is 
often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks the 
meaning of their Terms: Tho? the Arguings one may every Day 
obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there are few 
Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men ule for the ſame 
juſt, preciſe Collection. It is hard to name a Word, which will 
not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term, none more fa- 
miliar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Affront, to be aſk- 
ed what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in Queſtion, whe- 
ther a Plant, that lies ready formed in the Seed, have Life; whe- 
ther the Embrio in an Egg, before Incubation, or a Man in a 
Swoon, without Senſe, or Motion, be alive, or no; it is eaſy to 
perceive, that a clear, diſtinct, ſettled dea, does not always ac- 
company the Uſe of ſo known a Word, as that of Life is. Some 
groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to 
which they apply the common Words of their Language; and 
ſuch a looſe Uſe of their Words, ſerves them well enough in 
their ordinary Diſcourſes, or Affairs. But this is not ſufficient for 
Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reaſoning require 
preciſe, determinate Ideas. And tho? Men will not be ſo im- 
portunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, with- | 
out demanding an Explication of their Terms; nor ſo trouble- 


me critical, as to correct others in the Uſe of the Words, 
they 
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they receive from them: Yet where Truth and Knowledge are 


concerned in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it can be to de. 


fire the Explication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; 
or why a Man ſhonld be aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in 
what Senſe another Man uſes his Words, ſince he has no other 
way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This A. 
buſe, of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, 
nor with ſo ill Effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. The Mul. 
tiplication and Obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte 
the intellectual World, is owing to nothing more, than to this 
ill Uſe of Words. For, tho! it be generally believed, that there 
is great Diverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and variety of Con- 
troverſies the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, 
that the contending, learned Men of different Parties do, in 
their Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different 
Languages. For 1 am apt to imagine, that when any of them, 
quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they think, 
they think all the ſame; tho”, perhaps, what they would have, 
be different. | 
| | F. 23. To conclude this Conſideration, of the 
1 Imperfection and Abuſe of Language; the Ends 
Firſt, To con- of Language, in our Diſcourſe with others, being 
vey our Ideas. chiefly theſe Three: Fir/?, To make known one 
Man's Thoughts, or Ideas, to another. Secondly, To do it 
with as much Eaſe and Quickneſ5 as is poſſible; and, Thirdly, 
Thereby to covey the Anowledge of Things. Language is either 
abuſed, or deficient, when it fails of any of theſe Three. 

Firſt, W osps fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open 
one Man's Ideas to another's View: Firſt, When Men have 
Names in their Mouths, without any determined Ideas in their 
Minds, whereof they are the Signs: Or, Secondly, W hen they 
apply the common, received Names of any Language to Ideas, 
to which the common Uſe of that Language does not apply 
them: Or, Thirdly, When they apply them very unſteadily, 
— them ſtand now for one, and by and by for another 
Idea, | | 


§. 24. Second!y, 


of Words to communicate his complex Ideas, which he is there- 
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g. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 8. con diy, To 
Thoughts, with all the Quickneſs and Eaſe that do it with 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, with- Quickneſs, 
out having diſtinft Names for them. This is ſometimes the 
Fault of the Language itſelf, which has not in it a Sound yet 
applied to ſuch a Signification; and ſometimes the Fault of the 
Man, who has not yet learned the Name for that Idea he would 
ſhew another. | 5 

g. 25. Thirdly, ThERE is no Knowledge of Thirats 
Things, conveyed by Men's Words, when their T 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho? convey the 
it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Aeas, bn of 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of * 


Things, as Attention, Study, and Application might make them; 


yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our Words too, when we uſe 
them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any Reality, or 
Exiſtence. | 

9. 26. Firſt, Hz that hath Words of any Lan- u Mens 


guage, without diſtinct Ideas in his Mind, to Words fail in 


which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes #4 theſe. 
them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe, without any Senſe, or 


Signification ; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem, by the Uſe 
of hard Words, or learned Terms, is not much more advanced 


thereby in Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had 


nothing in his Study, but the bare Titles of Books, without poſ- 


ſeſſing the Contents of them. For all ſuch Words, however 


put into Diſcourſe, according to the right Conſtruction of Gram- 


matical Rules, or the Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet 
amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. _ 

9. 27. Secondly, Hx that has complex Ideas, without particular 
Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookſeller, 


who had, in his Warehouſe, Volumes that lay there unbound, 


and without Titles; which he could therefore make known to 
others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and communicate them 
only by Tale. This Man is hindered in his Diſcourſe, for want 
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fore forced to make known, by an Enumeration of the ſimple 


ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain often to uſe twenty 


Words, to expreſs what another Man ſignifies in one. 

F. 28. Thirdly, Hx that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for 
the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, 
and ſometimes: in another Signification, ought to paſs, in the 


Schools and Converſation, for as fair a Man, as he does in the 


Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under the lame 


Name. 
$. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language, 


to Ideas different from thoſe, to which the common Uſe of that 


Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 


filled with Truth and Light, will not, by ſuch Words, be able to 


convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. For 
however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaki- 
ly enter, the Ears of thoſe, who are accuſtomed to them; yet, 
ſtanding for other Leas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him, who thus uſes them. 

g. 30. F ifthly, Hz that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances, 
ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas, which 
have not any Correpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Diſcourſe, and, perhaps, another Man's Head, with the fantaſti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 

F. 31. HE that hath Names without Ideas, wants meaning in 
his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath com- 
plex Ideas, without Names for them, wants Liberty and Dit- 
patch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. 


He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either be not 


minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas, 

different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Lan- 
guage, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh, And he, that hath Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far 
wants the Materials of true Knowledge, in his Underſtanding, 
and hath inſtcad thereof Chimeras, 


F. 32. Is 
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9. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
- weare liable to all the former Inconveniencies : 
7. g. He that uſes the Word, Tarantula, with- 
out having any Imagination, or Idea of what it ſtands for, pro- 
nounces a good Word: But ſo long means nothing at all by it. 

2. He that, in a new diſcovered Country, fhall ſee ſeveral ſorts 
of Animals and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have 
as true Ideas of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of 
them only by a Deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names 
the Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body, ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name Horſe to that Idea, 
which common Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name, Centaur, ſtands 

for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 
for Things. 

J. 33- In Modes and Relations, generally, 
we are liable only to the Four firſt of theſe In- 
conveniencies; (viz.) 1. I may have in my Me- 
mory the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet 
not have any preciſe Ideas, annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe 


How in Sub- 
ſtances, 


How in Modes 


Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that be- 


long to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, till 
his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue trips, and his 


Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him; and yet not know, that 


it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I may have the Ideas of Vir- 
tues, or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amiſs; v. g. 
when I apply] the Name Frugulity to that Idea, which others 
call and ſignify by this Sound, Covetor/neſs. 4. I may uſe any 
of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. 5. But in Modes and Rela- 
tions, I cannot have Ideas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things: 
For Modes being complex 1deas, made by the Mind at pleaſure; 
andRelation being but my way of conſidering, or comparing two 
Things together, and ſo alſo an Idea of my own making; theſe 
Ideas can ſcarce be found to difagree, with any thing exiſting, 
lince they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things regular- 
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ly made by Nature, nor as Properties, inſeparably flowing from 
the internal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but, as 
it were, Patterns lodged in my Memory, with Names annexed 
to them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as they come 
to exiſt. But the Miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong 
Name to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a different 
Senſe from other People, I am not underſtood, but am thought 
to have wrong Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to 
them. Only if I put in my Ideas of mixed Modes, or Relations, 
any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chime. 
ras; ſince ſuch Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as ex- 
iſt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being be ever . 
from them. 
Seventhly, Fi-. 6. 34. Sincz Wit and Fancy finds eaſier En- 
gurative Speech tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 
alſo an Abuſe. : 
of Language. real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Allu. 
ſion in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an 
Imperfection, or 4b#/e of it. I confeſs, in Diſcourſes, where 
we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than Information and Im. 
provement, ſuch Ornaments, as are borrowed from them, can 
ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as 
they are, we muſt allow, that all the Art of Rhetoric, beſides 
Order and Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative Applicati- 
on of Words Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe, but 
to inſinuate wrong Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſ- 
lead the Judgment, and ſo, indeed, are perfect Cheats: And, 
therefore, however laudable, or allowable, Oratory may render 
them, in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, 
in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform, or inſtruct, wholly to 
be avoided; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned, 
cannot but be thought a greit Fault, either of the Language, 
or Perſon, that makes uſe of them. What, and how various 
they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; the Books of 
Rhetoric, which abound in the World, will inſtru& thoſe who 
want to be informed: Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the 
Preſervation and Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the 


Care and Concern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are - 
dowe 
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dowed and preferred. It is evident how much Men love to 


deceive, and to be deceived, ſince Rhetoric, that powerful In- 


ſtrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is 


publicly taught, and has always been had in great Reputation: 
And, I doubt not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not 
Brutality in me, to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, 
like the Fair Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer it- 
ſcif ever to be ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find fault 
with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men _ pleaſure to be 
deceived. | 


CHAP. N 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfe@ions and 
Abuſes, 
. I, HE natural and improved ERS 


They are worth 
fections of Languages, we have . ” 


ſeen above at large; and Speech 
being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation, to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconveniencies above 
mentioned. 

ſ. 2. I am not fo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming 
ine Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his own 
Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. To require 
that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the ſame Senſe, 
and for none but determined and uniform Ideas, would be to 
think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, and ſhould 
talk of nothing, but what they have clear and diſtinct Ideas of: 
Which is not to be expected by any one, who hath not Vanity 
enough to imagine he can prevail with Men to be very knowing, 
or very ſilent. And he muſt be very little {killed in the World, 
who thinks that a voluble Tongue ſhall accompany only a good 

Underſtanding; 


Are not eaſy. 
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Underſtanding; or that Mens talking much, or little, ſhall hold 
Proportion only to their Knowledge. | 
$.3. Bur, tho' the Market and Exchange muſt 
But yet-nece/- be left to their own ways of Talking, and Gof. 
Jary bo Fbileſe- ſippings not to be robbed of their ancient Pri. 
wy vilege; tho' the Schools, and Men of Argu- 
ment would, perhaps, take it amiſs to have any Thing offered, 
to abate the Length, or leſſen the Number of their Diſputes; 
yet, methinks, thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after, or 
maintain Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtful. 
neſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally li. 
able, if care be not taken. OS 
| 6. 4. Fox he that ſhall well conſider the Er. 
Miſuſe of rors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confuſion, 
_— — : 72 1 that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe f 
Fes, e, Words, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, whe- 
| . ther Language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the Improvement, or Hindrance of Know- 
ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when they 
would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters? And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 
whilſt the Ideas, they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
very unſteady, or, perhaps, not at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 
rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment, or Knowledge ? 
OBflinacy $. 5. Tris Inconvenience, in an ill Uſe of 
".» Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 
tations; but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders, which fol- 
low from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with o- 
thers. For Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men 
convey their Difcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from one 


to another, he that makes an ill Uſe of it, tho? he does not 


corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, which are in Things them- 
ſelves; yet he does, as much as in him lies, break, or ſtop the 
: | » Pipes, 
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pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the * Uſe and Advan- 
tage of Mankind. He that uſes Words, without any clear and 
ſteady Meaning, what does he but lead himſelf and others into 
Errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on 
as an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet who can won- 
der, that all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge, have been 
ſo over · charged with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſig- 
nilicant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt at- 
tentive, or quick- ſighted, very little, or not at all the more Know- 
ing, or Orthodox; ſince Subtlety, in thoſe, who make Profeſſion 
to teach, or defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Virtue. A 
Virtue, indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing 
but the fallacious and illuſory Uſe of ob/cure, or deceitful Terms, 
is only fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and 
ob/tinate in their Errors. 1 6 
9. 6. LEr us look into the Books of Contro- „ %% + xa 
verſy of any kind; there we ſhall ſee, that the = Hrg. 
ing. 
elfect of obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal Terms, Arve 
is nothing but Noiſe and Wrangling about Sounds, without con- 
vincing, or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the Idea 
be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which 
the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but Names. 
As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is not aſcertain- 
ed betwixt them, comes in Uſe, their Underſtandings have no 
other Object, wherein they agree, but barely the Sound; the 
Things that they think on at that Time, as expreſſed .by that 
Word, being quite different. 
9. 7. WHETHER a Bat be a Bird, or no, is „ 
not a Queſtion; whether a Bat be another Juſtance, Bat 
l a 92 7 | and Bird. 
Thing than indeed it is, or have other Quali- 
ties than indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to 
doubt of : But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe: that 
acknowledged themſelves to have but imperfect Meas of one, or 
both of thoſe Sort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand; and then it is a real Enquiry, concerning the 
Nature of a Bird, or aBat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of 


| it more complete, by examining. whether all the {iwple Ideas, 
to 
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to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird, be 


all to be found in a Bat. But this is a Queſtion only of Enquir. 


ers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine, 
Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, whereof the one 
affirms, and the other denies, that a Bai is a Bird. And then the 
Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, or both theſe 


Words; in that they not having both the ſame complex Ideas, 


to which they give theſe two Names; one holds, and the other 
denies, that theſe two Names may be affirmed one of another, 
Were they agreed in the Signification of theſe two Names, it 
were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: For they 
would preſently and clearly ſee, (were that adjuſted between 
them) whether all the ſimple Ideas, of the more general Name 
Bird, were found in the complex Idea of a Bat, or no; and ſo 
there could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird, or no. And 
here I deſire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World are not 
merely Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and 
whether, if the Terms they are made in, were defined, and re. 


duced in their Signification (as they muſt be, where they ſig · 


nify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſimple Ideas 
they do, or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of 
themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be con- 


ſidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how well they 


are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or others, 


whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds; 7. e. thoſe 


who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. When 
I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ſtrip all his Terms of Am- 
biguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do, in the Words 
he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a Champion for Knowledge, 


Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, 


or a Party. 

9.8. To remedy the Defects of Speech before mentioned, to ſome 
Degree, and to prevent the Inconveniencies that follow from 
them, I imagine the Obſervation of theſe following Rules may 
be of uſe, till ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his 

| | while, 
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while, to think more maturely on this Matters and oblige the 
World with his Thoughts on it. 

Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word 
without a Signification, no Name without an Firſt, Remedy 
Ilka, for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule ro fe ys F rn 4 
will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one, dea. 7 
who ſhall take the Pains to recollect, how often 
he has met with ſuch Words, as Inſtinct, Sympathy, and Anti- 
pathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he 
might eaſily conclude, that thoſe, that uſed them, had no Ideas 
in their Minds, to which they applied them; but ſpoke them 
only as Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the 
like Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have 
very proper Significations, in which they may be uſed; but 
there being no natural Connexion between any Words, and any 
Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced, or writ by Men, who have no 7deas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make them 
ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would ſpeak in- 
telligibly, even to themſelves alone. 

9. 9. Secondly, Ir is not enough a Man 2/8 
his Morde as Signs of ſome Ideas: Thoſe Ideas — 
he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be Ideas annexed 
clear and diſtin; if complex, muſt be determi- e in 
nate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas ; 
ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound annexed to it, as the Sign 
of that preciſe, determined Collection, and no other. This is ve- 
ry neceſſary in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; 
which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their 
Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt com- 
monly with a very undetermined, looſe Signification : Which 
will always be fo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtinct com- 
prehenſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſts 
of; and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill 
on, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 


unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it 
be 
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be Juſtice, for Example, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 


needs ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large, every 
time the Word Juſtice comes in his way: But this, at leaſt, is 
neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the Signification of that 
Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that he 
can do it, when he pleaſes. If one, who makes his complex 
Hdea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon, or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin 
Idea what Law is, which makes a part of his complex Idea of 
Juſtice, it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed and 
imperfect. This Exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very trouble. 
ſome ; and, therefore, moſt Men will think they may be ex. 
cuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo pre. 
ciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it 
muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcuri- 


ty and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great deal of 


Wrangling in their Diſcourſes with others. 


g. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right 


And diſtin? Uſe of them, ſomething more is required than 
aud conform- barely determined Ideas. In theſe the Names 

able in Sub- | | : 
ances. muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they ex- 
iſt : But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


more at large by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary, | 


in Enquiries after Philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controver- 
fies about Truth. And tho? it would be well too, if it extend- 
ed itſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of 
Life; yet 1 think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Noti- 


ons ſuit Vulgar Diſcourſes; and both, tho? confuſed enough, 


yet ſerye pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants 
and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words, wherewithal to 


diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, and 


to be clearly underſtood. 
d. 11. Thirdly, Ir is not enough, that Men 
_ 2 | have Ideas, determined Ideas, for which they 
* make theſe Signs ſtand; but they muſt alſo take 


care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas, 4s 
common 
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common Uſe has annexed them to. For Words, eſpecially of 
Languages already framed, being no Man's private Poſſeſſion, 
but the common Meaſure of Commerce and Communication, 
it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are 
current in, nor alter the Ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt, 
when there is a Neceſſity to do ſo, he is bound to give Notice 
of it. Mens Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, 
to be underſtood ; which cannot be, without frequent Expla- 
nations, Demands, and other the like incommodious Interrup- 
tions, where Men do not follow common Uſe. Propriety of 
Speech, is that which gives our Thoughts Entrance into other 
Mens Minds, with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage; and, there- 
fore, deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in 
the Names of moral Words. The proper Signification and 
Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who, in their 
Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to have had the cleareſt 
Notions, and applied to them their Terms with the exacteſt 
Choice and Fitneſs. This way of uſing a Man's Words, ac- 
cording to the Propriety of the Language, tho? it have not al- 
ways the good Fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in the Lan- 
guage he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe of as it 
ought to be. 
9. 12. Fourthly, Bur becauſe common Uſe Fourthly, te 
has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to _ KNOW! 
| : eir Meaning, 
Words, as to make Men know always, certain- 
ly, what they preciſcly ſtand for ; and becauſe Men, in the Im- 
provement of their Knowledge, come to have Ideas different 
from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, fgg which they 
muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom venture to 
do, for fear of being thought guilty of Affectation, or Novel- 
ty) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification. There- 
fore, after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is ſome- 
times neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the Signification of Words, 
to declare their Meaning, where either common Ule has left it 
uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of very complex 
1deas) or where the Term, being very material ig the Diſcourſe, 
Vol. II. R | 1 
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and that, upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to any Doubtful. 
neſs, or Miſtake. 
$. 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſtand for, 
_ that three are of different Sorts; ſo the way of making 
wy known the Ideas they ſtand for, when there is 
occaſion, is alſo different. For tho? defining be thought the pro- 
per ay to make known the proper Signification of Words; yet 
there are ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are o- 
thers, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by 
Definition ; and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſomewhat of 
both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of ater Ideas, 
Modes and Subſtances. 
$. 14. Firſt, WnkN a Man 80 uſe of the 
Firſt, In ſimple Name, of any ſimple Idea, which he perceives is 
| Ideas, ne. not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſtaken 
nimous Terms, . g 
or ſpewing. he is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity, and 
the End of Speech, to declare his Meaning, and 
make s what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has 
been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and, therefore, 
when a ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but one of 
theſe Ways left. Fir/?, Sometimes the Naming the Subject, 
"where that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its Name be 
underſtood, by thoſe who are acquainted with that Subject, and 
know it by that Name. So, to make a Countryman underſtand 
what a Fuillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuffice to tell him, it 
is the Colour of withered Leaves, falling in Autumn. Secondly, 
But the only ſure way of making known the Signification of the 
Name of any ſimple Idea, is, by preſenting to his Senſes that Sub. 
Jed, which may produce it in his Mind, and make him actually 
have the Idea, that Word ſtands for. 
6. 1.5. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe 


Secondly, 2 belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch 


mixed Modes, 


by Definition, Combinations of Ideas, as the Mind puts together 
of its own Choice ; and whereof there are not 

always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting; the Signification of 
their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple Ideas, 
by any ſhewing; but in Recompence thereof, may be py” 
| 7 
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ly and exactly defined. For they being Combinations of ſeveral 
Ideas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, with- 
out reference to any Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, ex- 
actly know the Ideas that go to each Compoſition, and ſo both 
uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and 


perfectly declare, when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. 


This, if well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who 


make not their Diſcourſes, about moral Things, very clear and 


diſtinft, For, ſince the preciſe Signification of the Names of 
mixed Modes, or, which is all one, the real Eſſence of each 
Species is to be known, they being not of Nature's, but 
Man's making, it is a great Negligence and Perverſeneſs to dif- 
courſe of moral Things, with Uncertainty and Obſcurity; which 
is more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where 
doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary 


Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 


. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that J am bold Morality, ca- 


to think, that Morality is capable of Demonſtra- pable of De- 


; | : ; monſtration. 
tion, as well as Mathematics: Since the preciſe, | 


real Eſſence of the Things, moral Words ſtand for, may be 
perfectly known; and ſo the Congruity, or Incongruity, of the 
Things themſelves, be certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts 
perfect Knowledge. Nor let any one object, That the Names 
of Subſtances are often to be made uſe of in Morality, as well 
as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to 
Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe 
Natures are not ſo much enquired into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. when 
we ſay, that a Man is ſubject to Law; we mean nothing by Man, 
but a corporeal, rational Creature: What the real Eſſence, or o- 
ther Qualities, of that Creature are, in this Caſc, is no way con- 


ſidered. And, therefore, whether a Child, or Changeling, be a 


Man, in a phyſical Senſe, may, amongſt the Naturaliſts, be as 
diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I 
may call him, which is this immoveable, unchangeable Idea, 
a cor poreal, rational Being. For were there a Monkey, or any 
other Creature to be found, that had the Uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch 


a es, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to de- 
duce 
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duce Conſequences about general Ideas, he would, no doubt, 
be ſubje& to Law, and, in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſo. 
ever he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The 
Names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, 
Can no more diſturb Moral, than they do Mathematical Dif. 
courſes: Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube, or 
Globe of Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear, ſettled Idea, 
which varies not, tho? it may, by Miſtake, be applied to a par- 
ticular Body, to which it belongs not. 
$. 17. Tr1s I have here mentioned by the 
Definitions bye, to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, 
wry _—_ non in their Names of mixed Modes, and conſe- 
* quently in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define 
their Words when there is Occaſion; ſince 
thereby moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo great Clear- 


neſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of Ingenuity, | 


(to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a Definition is 
the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can 
be known ; and yet a way, whereby the Meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any room for any Conteſt about it. 
And, therefore, the Negligence, or Perverſeneſs of Mankind, 
cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in Morality be not much 
more clear, than thoſe in Natural Philoſophy ; ſince they are 
about Ideas in the Mind, which are none of them falſe, or diſ- 
proportionate ; they having no external Beings for the Arche. 
types, which they are referred to, and muſt correſpond with, 
It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an Idea, which 
ſhall be the Standard to which they will give the Name 7/tice, 
with which Pattern, ſo made, all Actions that agree ſhall paſs 
under that Denomination, than, having ſeen Ari/tides, to frame 
an Idea, that ſhall in all Things be exactly like him, who is as 
he is, let Men make what Idea they pleaſe of him. For the 
one, they need but know the Combination of Ideas, that are put 
together, within their own Minds; for the other, they muſt 
enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe, hidden Conſtituti- 
on, and various 5 of a Thing exiſting without them. 


y, 18, Ax- 
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b. 18. ANoTHER Reaſon, that makes the de- 
fring of mixed Modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially 


of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little be- | 
fore, viz. That it is the only Way whereby the Signi fication of 


* is the od 
ty May. 


the moſt F them can be known with Certainty. For the Ideas, 


they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſueh, whoſe component 


| Parts no where exiſt together; but ſcattered and mingled with 
others, it is the Mind alone that collects them, and gives them 


the Union of one Idea: And it is only by Words, enumerating 
the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the Mind has united, that we can 
make known to others what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the Propofal 


of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Meas, which our Names of this 
kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenſible, . 


Ideas, and alſo to ſome Degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 8 
9.19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signifi-- Thirdly, * 


cation of the Names of Sulſtancer, as they ſtand Sabſtancet, by 


for the Ideas we have of the diltinet Species, Jpewing ent 

both the forementioned Ways, viz. of Shewing . 
and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be made uſe of. 
For there being ordinarily in each Sort ſome leading Qualities, 
to which we ſuppoſe the other alas, which make up our com- 
plex Idea of that Species, a annexed; we forwardly give the ſpe- 


cific Name to that Thing, wherein that characteriſtical Mark' is 


faund, which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing Idea of that 
Species. Theſe leading, or characteriſtical (as I may ſo call 


them) Ideas, in the Sorts'of Animals, and Vegetables, is (as has 


been before remarked, Chap. VI. $. 29. and Chap. IX. f. 15.) 
moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies, Colour, and in Jome 


both together. Now, 


ſ. 20. Tness leading, ſenſible Qualities, are Ideas, of the 
thoſe which make the chief Ingredients of our leading Quali- 
ties of Subſtan- 

ſpecific Ideas, and, conſequently, the moſt ob- , / beſt 
ces, got 

ſervable and unvariable part in the Definiti- by ſhewing. 
ons of our ſpecific Names, as attributed to 3 
Sorts of Subſtances, coming under our Know ledge. For tho? 


ſhe Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify a com- 
plex 
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plex Idea, made up of Animality and Rationality, united in the 


ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet, uſed as 


a Mark to ſtand for a Sort of Creatures we count of our own 
kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be taken in. 
to our complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Man, as any other 
we findinit; and, therefore, why Plato's Animal implume, bipes, 


latis unguibus, ſhould not be a good Definition of the Name 


Man, ſtanding for that Sort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to 
ſhew.: For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſeems 
more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, 
which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be 
not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they can be excuſed 
from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we call them) be. 


cauſe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing whether they . 


have a rational Soul, or no; which can be no more diſcernedin 
a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And who 
is it has informed us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Tene- 
ment, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join 
itſelf to, and inform no ſort of n but one that ĩs juſt of ſuch 
an outward Structure? 

J. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are - beſt — known by 
ſbewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the 
Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely and imper- 
fectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the Sight of the Ani. 
mals doth it a thouſand times better: And the Idea of the pagti- 
cular Colour of Gold is not to be got by any Deſcription of it, 
but only by the frequent Exerciſe of the Eyes about it, as is e- 
vident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequently 
diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the 
Sight; where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet, byuſe, 
have not got the preciſe, nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall 

not perceive any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe 
other ſimple Ideas, peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance ; for 
which preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The parti- 
cular Ringing Sound there is in Cold, diſtin& from the Sound of 
other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more 


than the particular Yellow, that belongs to that Metal. 
$. 22. Bor 
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{. 22. Bor becauſe many of the n Ideas, The Ideas of 
that make up our ſpecific Ideas of Subſtances, hi Power 5 
are Powers, which lie not obvious to our Senſes beſt by Defini-. 
in the Things, as they ordinarily appear; there- len. 
fore, in the Signification of our Names of Subſtances, ſome part 
of the Signification will be better made known by enumerating thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance igſelfſ For he that, 
to the yellow, ſhining Colour of Gold, got by Sight, ſhall, from 
my enumerating them, have the Ideas of great Duttility, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, will have a per- 
fecter Idea of Cold, than he can have by ſeeing a Piece of Cold, 
and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. 
But, if the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile 
Thing, (from whence all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to 
our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Trian- 
gle does, the Signification of the Word Gold, might as eaſily be 

aſcertained, as that of Triangle. 

g. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how ; 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of 2 ee 
corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- of Spirits. 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, 
and Ideas of thoſe Things, are certainly much more perfect than 
our's) know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all. The 
whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagination, reaches 
not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our ways of Perception. 
Thoꝰ yet it be not to be doubted, that Spirits, of a higher Rank 
than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear Ideas of the 
radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, 
and fo perceive how all their Properties and Operations flow 
from thence; but the manner how they come by that Know- 
ledge exceeds our Conceptions. | 

$.24. Bur tho? Definitions will ſerve to ex- 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand Ideas a//o of | 
for our 1deas; yet they leave them not without Subfunces aa 

Jy y | be conformable 
great Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things, r Things. 
For our Names of Subſtances being not put _ 


barely for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repre- 
{cnt 
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ſent Things, and ſo are put in their Place, their Signification muſt 


agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Mens Ideas, 


And, therefore, in Subſtances, we are not always to reſt in the 
ordinary, complex Idea, commonly received as the Signification 
of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the 
Nature and Properties of the Things themſelves, and thereby 
fect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their diſtinct Species; 
or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that Sort of Things, 
and are experienced in them. For ſince it is intended their 
Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as do re. 
ally exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for the complex Idea, 
in other Mens Minds, which in their ordinary Acceptation they 
ſtand for; therefore, to define their Names right, natural Hiſtiry 
15 to be enquired into; and their Properties are, with Care and Ex- 
amination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the a. 
voiding Inconveniencies, in Diſcourſes and Arguings about na- 
tural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have learned from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common, but confuſed, or very 
imperfect Idea, to which each Word is applied, and to keep them 
to that Idea in our Uſe of them: But we muſt, by acquainting 


ourſelves with the Hiſtory of that Sort of Things, rectify and 


ſettle our complex Idea belonging to each ſpecific Name; and in 
Diſcourſe with others (if we find them miſtake us) we ought to 
tell what the complex Idea is, that we make ſuch a Name ſtand 
for. This is the more neceſſary to be done, by all thoſe who 
ſearch after Knowledge, and Philoſophical Verity, in that Chil- 


dren, being taught Words whilſt they have but imperfect Notions 


of Things, apply them at random, and without much thinking, 
and ſeldom frame determined Ideas, to be ſignified by them. 
Which Cuſtom, (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the 
ordinary Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt to conti- 
nue, when they are Men: And ſo begin at the wrong End, learn- 
ing Words firſt and perfectly, but make the Notions, to which 
they apply thoſeWords afterwards, very overtly. By this means 
it comes to paſs, that Men, ſpeaking the proper Language of 
their Country, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of that Lan- 
guage, do yet ſpeak very improperly of Things themſelves; and 

by 


iu... . . 
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by their arguing one with another, make but ſmall Progreſs in 
the Diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, 
as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Imagina- 
tions; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, how they are called. : | 

25. Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, That 
* verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, and acquaint- Ne 7 - be 
ed with the ſeveral Sorts of natural Bodies, 
would ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the In- | 
dividuals of each Sort conſtantly to agree. This would reme- 
dy a great deal of that Confuſion, which comes from ſeveral 
Perſons, applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller, or 
greater Number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they 


have been more, or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in ex- 


amining the Qualities of any Sort of Things, which come under 


one Denomination. But a Dictionary of this Sort, contain- 


ing, as it were, a Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, 
as well as too much Time, Coſt, Pains, and Sagacity, ever 
tobe hoped for; and till that be done, we mult content ourſelves 

with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, as explain 


the Senſe Men uſe them in. And it would be well; where there 


is Occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not 
uſually done; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, 
whoſe Meaning is not agreed between them, out of a Miſtake, 
that the Signification of common Words are certainly eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and 
that it is a Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppo- 
ſitions are falſe: No Names of complex Ideas having fo ſettled, 
determined Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed far 
the ſame preciſe Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to 
have a certain Knowledge of any T hing, but. by the neceſſary 
ways of attaining it; and fo it is no Diſcredit not to know, 
what preciſe Ilea any Sound ſtands for, in another Man's Mind, 
without he declare it to me, by ſome other way than barely uſ- 
ing that Sound, there being no other way, without ſuch a Decla · 
ration, certainly to know it. Indeed the Neceſſity of Commu- 


nication by Language, brings Men to an Agreement in the Sig- 
Vor. II. 8 nification 
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nification of common Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, 

that may ſerve for ordinary Converſation; and fo a Man cannot 
be ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the [Zeas, which are annexed to 
Words by common Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But 
common Uſe, being but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces 
itſelf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a ve. 
ry variable Standard. But tho? ſuch a Dictionary, as I have a. 
bove mentioned, will require too much Time, Coſt, and Pains, 
to be hoped for in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable 

to propoſe, that Words, ſtanding for Things, which are known 
and diſtinguiſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed 
by little Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made 
after this Faſhion would, perhaps, with more Eaſe, and in leſs 
Time, teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially 
in Languages of remote Countries, or Ages, and ſettle truer Idea: 
in Mens Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in antient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments 
of learned Critics. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, 
have found the Benefit of this way: And he that has had occaſ- 
on to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clear- 
er Idea of Apium, or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb, or 
Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the Names of 
either of them. And ſo no doubt, he would have of Strigil and 
Siſtrum, if, inſtead of a Currycomb and Cymbal, which are the 
Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamp- 
ed in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as they 
were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, Tunica, Pallium, are 
Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak ; but we have 
| thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits a- 
mongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces of the Taylors 
Who made them. Such Things as theſe, which the Eye diſtin- 

guiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by 
Draughts made of them, and more determine the Signification 
of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, or made uſe 
of to detine them. But this only by the bye. 


8 | | | F. 26. Fifthh, 
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II. 6. 26. Fifthly, Ir Men will not be at the Pains Fifthly, By 1 
ade, to declare the Meaning of their Words, and De- Conſtancy in = 
not finitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet #hecir Significa- 
to this is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all . : 

But Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pretends to inſtru, or convince : 
ces another, he ſhould ſe the ſame Mord, conſtantly, in the ſame 

Ve- Senſe: If this were done, (which no body can refuſe, without 
1 great Diſingenuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared; 


many of the Controverſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words; now 
uſed in one Senſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into 
a very narrow Compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to men- 
tion no other) as well as Poets Works, might be contained in a 
Nut-ſhell. | 
9. 27. Bur after all, the Proyiſion of Words yen the Vari. 
is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of ation is to be ex- 
Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit 7 . 

their preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt Caution, 
be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat different 
Senſes. And tho? in the Continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the 
Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a 
particular Definition, as often as a Man varies the Signification 
of any Term; yet the Import of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt 
part, if there be no deſigned Fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent Readers into the true Meaning of it; but where 
that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the 
Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſhew in what Senle he there 
ules that Term. 1 


* 
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B O O K IV. 
. AA 
O Knowledge in General, 


Our Knowledge §. 1. 
converſant a- 


es Boas, and Reaſonings, hath no other im- 


mediate Object but its own 7deas, 
which it alone does, or can contemplate ; it is evident, that our 
Knowledge is only converſant about them. 

g. 2.KnowLEDGE then ſeems to me to be no- 


Q CE the Mind, in all its Thoughts 


Knowledge 5 
the Perception ; 
of the Agree- greement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any 
ment, or Diſ- of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where 
_ 3 of this Perception is, there is Knowledge; and 
where it is not, there, tho' we may fancy, gueſs, 
or believe, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For, when 
we know that bite is not Black, what do we elle but perceive, 
that theſe two Ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs ourſelves, 


with the utmoſt Security of the Demonſtration, that /e three 


Angles of aTriangle are equal to two right ones, What do we more 


but perceive, that Equality to two right ones does neceſſarily a- 


gree to, and js inſeparable from the three Angles of a Triangle? 


$. 3. Bur 


Tn E placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception 
of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 

Faith which he has endeavoured to defend; to 
+ In his 2d which Mr. Locke anſwers, + Since your Lordſhip 
Letter to the hath not, as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to 
Biſhop of Wor- ſhew, how this Propoſition, viz. that Certainty 
ceſter, p. 83, eonliſts in the Perception of the Argeement, or 
Ce. Diſagreement, of two Ideas, is oppoſite, or incon- 

ſiſtent, with that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
ſhip has endeavoured to defend: It is plain, it is but your 3 
ear; 


thing but the Perception of the Connexion and A. 
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6. 3. Bur to underſtand a little more diſtinet-. Es 
ly, wherein this Agreement, or Diſagreement fu —— 
conſiſts, I think, we may reduce it all to theſe 3 

four Sorts: RE. = | | 

| 1. Identity, or Diverſity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connexion. 
4. Real Exiſtence. © IH e 


g. 4. Hrſt, As to the firſt Sort of Agreement, Firſt, Of 1den- 
or Diſagreement, viz. Identity, or Diverſity. It > 7 Diver- 


is the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any 1 uy: | 


| Sentiments, or Ideas at all, to perceive its Ideas; and ſo far as 
it perceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo to 


perceive their Difference, and that one is not another. This is 
h {a 


Fear, that it may be of dangerous Conſequence to it; which, as I 
bumbly conceive, is no Proof that it is any way inconſiſtent with 
that Article. | : | 

No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elle, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith : But if that 
Concern (as it may, and, as we know, it has done) makes one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is; are we, therefore, to give 
up and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho' of the firſt 
Rank, and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to 


any Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuch Fears 


be the Meaſures, whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the al- 
firming that there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy ; and the 
Doctrine of the Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrow- 
ing the Truth of the Scripture: For of that dangerous Conſequencey 


It has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious Divines, 


out of their great Concern for Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding 
thoſe great Apprehenſions of what dangerous Conſequence it might 
be, it is now univerſally received by Learned Men, as an undoubted 
Truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe Belief of the Scriptures is not 
at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, by a Divine of the 
Church of England, with great Strength of Reaſon, in his wonder- 
fully ingenious New Theory of the Earth, 

THz Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, of your Fears, that it may be of 
ſuch dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your 
Lordſhip endeawours 10 defend, tho' it occurs, in more Places than 
one, is only this, viz. That it is made uſe of, by ill Men, to do 
Miſchief; i. 6: to oppoſe that Article of Faith, which your Lordikip 
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fo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no Know. 
ledge, no Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtinft Thoughts at 
all. By this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea 
to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct 14a 
to diſagree, i. e. the, one not to be the other: And this it does 
without Pains, Labour, or Deduction ; but at firſt view, by its 
natural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And tho' Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What is, is, 
and I is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; for 
ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may be occaſion 
to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of this 
Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly knows, 
as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the Ideas he calls 
White and Round, are the very Ideas they are; and that they 
are not other Ideas, which he calls Red, or Square. Nor can 

| . any 


hath endeavoured to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to 
lay by any thing, as bad, becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an ill Pur- 
poſe; I know not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, 
which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do 
Miſchief; and yet they are not thought of dangerous Conſequence, 
for all that. No body lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks them 
of ſuch dangerous Conſequence, as to be neglected, or thrown away; 
becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, 
to take away honeſt Mens Lives, or Goods: And the Reaſon is, be. 
cauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And 
who knows, but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip 
thinks, that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement, 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you 
apprehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith; 
on the other fide, perbaps, others, with me, may think it a De- 
fence againſt Error, and ſo (as being of good uſe) to be received and 
adhered to, ; | 
I wouLD not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or 
any one's Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's : But I have ſaid this 
only to ſhew, while the Argument lies for, or againſt the Truth of 
any Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Con- 
ſequence to the ſupportipg, or overthrowing of any remote Truth; 
it will be impoſſible, ang way, to determine, of the Truth, or Fall- 
hood of that Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt 
Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lord- 
ſhip; the ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. 


The only way, in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is, to ſhew the In- 
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any Maxim, or Propoſition in the World, make him know it 
clearer, or ſurer than he did before, and without any ſuch ge- 
neral Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
which the Mind perceives in its eas ; which it always per- 
ceives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any doubt about 
it, it will always be found to be about the Names, and not the 
Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will always be 
perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas themſelves are; 
nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. e 
9. 5. Secondly, TRE next Sort of Agreement, 
or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 
its Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 


Secondly, 
Relative. 


is nothing, but the Perception of the Relation between any two 


Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any 


other. For ſince all diſtin& eas muſt eternally be known not 


& to 


conſiſtency of the two Propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, that 
one overthrows the other ; the true, the falſe one. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, indeed, This is a ew Method of Certainty. 
I will not ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from 
your Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour 
of being an Original. But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will 
excuſe me from being thought impertinent, If I aſk your Lordſhip, 
whether there be any other, or older Method of Certainty? And 
what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, either this 
was always the Method of Certainty, and ſo mine is no neu one; or 
elſe the World is obliged to me for this neu one, after having been 


ſo long, in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a Method of Certainty. . 


If there be an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; 
your condemning mine, as new, as well as your thorough Inſight in- 
to Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body that you do. And, 
therefore, to ſet the World right, in a thing of that great Concern- 
ment, or to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous 
Conſequence there is, in my having unſeaſonably ſtarted it, will not, 
I bumbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's Care of that Article 
you have endeavoured to defend; nor the good Will you bear to 
Truth in general: For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall ; 
and I think, I may be, for all others, that they all will give off the 
placing of Certainty, in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that 
it lies in any thing elſe. £54 

Bor truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an Invention of what has been 


as old, as Knowledge is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty 
of 
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to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly denieg one 
of another, there could be no room for any poſitive Knowledge 
at all, if we could not perceive any Relation between our Ideas, 
and find out the Agreement, or Diſagreement, they have one 
with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of comparing 


them. OW 
$. 6. Thirdly, Tas third Sort of Agreement, 


Thirdly, Of orDiſagreement, to be found in our Ideas, which 


nd wah the Perception of the Mind is employed about, 


is Co-exiſtence, or Nonco-exiſtence, in the ſame Subject; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus, when we pro. 
nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this 
Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Pow. 
er to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that always 
accompanies, and is joined with that particular Sort of Yellow- 

neſs, 


of what your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call ſtarting new Methods of 
Certainty. Knowledge, ever ſince there has been any in the World, 
has conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I con- 
ceive, will continue to do, to the End of it: And to ſtart new Method. 
of Knowledge, or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. 
to find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining Knowledge, either 
with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in Things yet unknown, is what, 
I think, no body could blame: But this is not that, which your Lord- 
ſhip here means, by neu Methods of Certainty, Your Lordhip, I 
think, means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſomething, wherein 
either it does not conſiſt, or elſe, where it was not placed before now; 
If this be to be called a zew Method of Certainty: As to the latter of 
theſe, I ſhall know,whether I am guilty, or no, when your Lordſhip 
will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before; 
which your Lordſhip knows, I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, when 


I writ my Book, and ſo am ſtill. But if ſtarting of new Methods of 
Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething, wherein it does 


not conſiſt ; whether I have done that, or no, I muſt appeal to the 
Experience of Mankind. | | 

THERE are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing; as willing, believing, knowing, &c. 
which they have ſo particular a Senſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh 
them one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they wi/l- 
ed, when they believed, and when they knew any Thing. But tho' 


theſe Actions were different enough, from one another, not to be 


confounded by thoſe, who ſpoke of them; yet no body, that I had 
7 5 | met 
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neſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Re- 
gia, which make our complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Gold. 
$. 7. Fu rich, Tux fourth and laſt Sort 1s, Fourthly, Of 

that of actual real Exiſtence, agreeing to any „/ Exiſtence. 
1dea. Within theſe four Sorts of Agreement, 

or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge we 
have, or are capable of : For all the Enquiries, that we can 
make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know, or can 
affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not, the 
fame with ſome other ; that it does, or does not, always co- 


exiſt with ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it has this, 


or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Iden- 
tity: Two Triangles upon equal Baſes, between two Parallels are 
equal, is of Relation: Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſi- 

3 bn, 


met with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down, wherein the 
Act of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. | | 

To this Reflexion, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Sub- 
ject of my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me 
wherein, if I have done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to o- 
thers, more particularly than had been done before, what it is their 
Minds do, when they perform that Action, which they call Azow- 
ing; and if, upon Examination, they obſerve, I have given a true 
Account of that Action of their Minds, in all the Parts of it; I ſup- 
poſe it will be in vain to diſpute, againſt what they find, and feel, in 
themſelves : And if I have not told them right, and exactly what 
they find and feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act 
of knowing, what J have ſaid, will be all in vain; Men will not be 
perſuaded apainſt their Senſes. Knowledge is an internal Perception 
of their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not, 
what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be hearkened 
to, but be exploded by every body, and die of itſelf; and no body 
need to be at any Pains to drive it out of the World: So impoſlible 
is it to find out, or ſtart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them 
received, if any one places it in any thing, but in that, wherein it 


really conſiſts : Much leſs can any one be in danger to be miſled in- 


to Error, by any ſuch neu, and, to every one viſiby, ſenſeleſs Pro- 
ject. Can ii be ſuppoſed, that any one could ſtart a new Method of 
Seeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they do not ſee what they 
do ſee? Is it to be feared, That any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over 
their Eyes, that they ſhould not know, when they ſee, and {o be led 
out of their way by it! | 

| | T KyNnows- 
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ons, is of Co-exiſtence : God is, is of real Exiſtence, Tho J. 
dentity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, yet 
they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, or Diſagreement of 


our Ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtinct 


Heads, and not under Relation in general; ſince they are ſo 
different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will eaſily 
appear to any one, who will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeye. 
ral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the 
ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary firſt 


to conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Knowledge. 


Knowledee, 6. 8. THERE are ſeveral ways, wherein the 
actual, or ha- Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth, each of which is 
bitual. called Knowledge. . 
I. THERE is actual Knowledge, which is the preſent View the 
Mind has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 
or of the Relation they have one to another. K SA 


KNOWLEDGE, I find, in myſelf, and, I conceive, in others, con- 
fiſts in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the im- 
mediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas: But 
whether it does ſo, in others, or no, muſt be determined by their 
own Experience, reflecting upon the Action of their Mind, in know- 
ing; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themſelves : But, 
whether they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds, in 
thinking, Ideas, or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If they 
diſlike that Name, they may call them Notions, or Conceptions, or 
how they pleaſe ; it matters not, if they uſe them ſo, as to avoid Ob- 
fcurity and Confuſion. If they are conſtantly uſed in the ſame and 
a known Senſe, every one has the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his 
Terms; there lies neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that; 
tho* thoſe, that take them for Things, and not for what they are, 
bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal ado often a- 
bout them, as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of this, or that 
Sound. All that I know, or can imagine, of Difference about them, 
is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whole Significations are belt 
_— „ in the Senſe they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed Con- 

on. | 

Myr Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my 
uſe of the neu Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name, for 
the immediate Objects of the Mind, in thinking. Your Lordſhip has 
alſo been pleaſed to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, 
without doing me the Favour to give me a better: For it is only about 


my Definition of Knowledge, that all this Stir, concerning Certain- 


Y, is made. For with me, to know and to be certain, is _ 
| ing; 
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2. A Max is faid to know any Propoſition, which having been 
once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of the Meas, whereof it conſiſts; 
and ſo lodged it in his Memory, that, whenever that Propoſition 
comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt, or heſitati- 
on, embraces the right Side, aſſents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Knowledge: 
And thus a Man may be faid to know all thoſe Truths, which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſured, paſt doubt, as often as 
it has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Underftand- 
ings being able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one Thing 
at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he 


that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he 


was able to think on at one time. 9. 9. OF 


Thing; what I know, that I am certain of: And what I am certain 
of, that I know. What reaches to Knowledge, I think, may be call - 
ed Certainty ; and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think, cannot be 
called Knowledge; as your Lordſhip could nat but obſerve, in Sec- 
tion 18th of Chap. 4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. 

My Definition of Knowledge, in the Beginning of the 4th Book of 
my Eſſay, ſtands thus: Anow/edge ſeems to me to be nothing but the Per- 
ception of the Connexion, aud Agreement, or Diſagreement, and Repug- 
nancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, and 
apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſequence, as to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. For 
this, there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your Lordſhip to ſet 
aſide this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a better,and this Dan- 
ger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes rather to have a Controverſy 
with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the Defence of 
it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſhip, 
foraffording me ſo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Ho- 
nour of converſing ſo much with one, fo far above me in all Reſpects. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that 
Article of Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavaured to defend. 
Tho' the Laws of Diſputing allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer 
to Sayings, without any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew 
how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you 
apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence, in my Book, as to that 
Article, I ſhall not ſtand {till ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
the Difficulty of ſhewing, wherein that Danger lies: But ſhal}, on the 


other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, that That Definition 
| | | ot 
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Habitual 6.29. Or habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, 
. vulgarily ſpeaking, two Degrees: * 
6 2 wy Firſt, Tas one is of ſuch Truths laid up in 
the Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it actually per. 
ceives the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this is in all thoſe 
Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge ; where the 
Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agree. 
ment, or Diſagreement one with another. 1 bot 
Secondly, TR other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind hav. 
ing been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviction, with. 
out the Proofs. Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he 
once perceived the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 
it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his Adhe. 
rence to a Truth, where the Demonſtration, by which it was 
| | 1 MN 


of mine, whether true, or falſe, right, or wrong, can be of uo dan. 
gerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith. The Reaſon, which! 
_ offer for it, is this; becaule it can be of no Conſequence to it 
at all. bis 

Thar which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is 
an Article of Faith: That, which your Lordfhip labours, and is con- 
cerned for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly 
conceive the Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it 
ſo, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowledge : And to talk 
of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the 
Knowledge of Believing ; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to un- 
derſtand. | 2 | £7 | 

Prack Knowledge in what you will, ſtart what new Methods if 
Certainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more dubt- 
ful than before; place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little, 
or no Knowledge in the World: (For theſe are the Arguments your 
Lordſhip uſes, againſt my Definition of Knowledge) this ſhakes not 
at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith; that is quite 
diſtinct from it, neither ſtands, nor falls with Knowledge. 

FaiTH ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing com- 
mon,. that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroyed; it is 
Knowledge then, and Faith no longer. | | 

W1TH what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article 
of Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is {till but 


Believing. Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith, 1 _—_ 
that 
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at firſt known, is forgot, tho? a Man may. be thought rather to 
believe his Memory, than, really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge; a ſort of Aſſurance, which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another: 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That, which is apt to 
miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a Miftake in this Matter, is, that 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement. of the 1deas in this Caſe is 
not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual View of all the in- 
termediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other in- 
termediate 1deas, that ſhew the Agreement, or Diſagreement 


of the Ideas, contained in the Propoſition, whoſe Certainty we 


remember. For Example, in- this Propaſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Pemanſtration of this Truth, 
| FH 6:44 | 119 9.1 36: 15010090715 Maus 


that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the third 
Day from the Dead, and aſcended into Heaven: Let now ſuch Me- 
thods of Knowledge, or Certainty, be ſtarted, as leave Mens Minds 
more doubtful than before: Let the Grounds of Knowledge he reſolv- 
ed into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith :'The Founda- 
tion of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by 
it: And one may as well ſay, That any thing, that weakens the Sight, 
or caſts a Miſt before the Eyes, endangers the Hearing; as that any 
thing, which alters the Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) 
ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article of Faith, 
WHETHER then Iam, or am not miſtaken; in the placing Cer- 
tainty'in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; whether this Account of Knowledge be true, or falſe, enlarges, 
or ſtraitens, the Bounds of it, more than it ſhould, Faith ſtill ſtands 
upon its own Baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and every Ar- 
ticle of that has juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the very 
ſame Credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever 
1 have ſaid about Certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out 
in it; if I am miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no reaſon to appre- 
hend any Danger to any Aticle of Faith, from thence ; every one 
of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did before, out of the Reach 
of what belongs to Knowledge and Certainty. And thus much, 
of my Way of Ectainy by Ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy your 
Lordſhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the 


Lhriſtian Faith whatſoever. 
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knows it to be true; when that Demonſtration is gone out of 
his Mind; ſo that at preſent it is not actually in view, and poſſi. 
bly cannot be recollected; but he knows it in a different 
way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two Idle. 
as, Joined in that Propoſition, is perceived, but it is by the Inter. 
vention of other cas than thoſe which at firſt produced that Per. 
ception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance is 
but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once cer. 
tain of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Inimutability of 
the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable. Things, is 
now the Lea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a 
Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always 
be equal'to two right ones. And hence he comes to be 
certain, that what'was once true in the caſe, is always true; what 
Aas once agreed, will always agree; and conſequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as long 
as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this Ground 
it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematics afford ge. 
neral Knowledge. If then the Perception, that the ſame 1deas 
will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Relations, be not a 
ſufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could be no Knowledge 
of general Propoſitions in Mathematics ; for no Mathematical 
Demonſtration would be any other than particular: And when a 
Man had demonſtrated any Propoſition, concerning one Tri- 
angle, or Circle, his Knowledge would not reach beyond that 
particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt 
renew his Demonſtration in another Inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like Triangle, and ſo on: By which 
means one could never come to the Knowledge of any general 
Propoſitions. No body, I think, can deny that Mr. Newton 
certainly knows any Propoſition, that he now at any time reads 
in his Book, to be true; tho? he has not in actual View that ad- 
mirable Chain of intermediate /deas, whereby he at firſt diſcover- 
ed it to be true. Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch 
a Train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond the reach 


of Human Faculties; when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and 
laying 
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laying together that wonderful Connexion of Ideas, is found to 
ſurpaſs moſt Readers Comprehenſion. - But yet it is evident, the / 
Author himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring 
he once ſaw the Connexion of thoſe eas, as certainly as he 
knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw 
him run him through. But becauſe the Memory is not always 


ſo clear as actual Perception, and does in all Men, more, or leſs 


decay, in length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, 
which ſhews, that demonſtrative Knowledge is much more im- 


perfect than intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 


e > 
Of the Degrees * our K e 


-A LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I | 
have ſaid, in the View the Mind Intuitive. 
has of its own Ideas, which is the 

ng Light and greateſt Certainty we, with our Faculties, and 
in our way of Knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amiſs, 
to conſider a little the Degrees of its Evidence. 'The different 
Clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different 
Way of Perception the Mind has, of the Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement of any of its Ideas. For, if we will reflect on our 


N 1. 


own Ways of Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind 


perceives the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas, imme- 
diately by themſelves, without the Intervention of any other: 
And this, I think, we may call intuitive Knowleage. For in this, 
the Mind is at no Pains of proving, or examining, but perceives 
the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward 
it. Thus the Mind perceives, that Vhite is not Black, that a 
Circle is not a Triangle, that Three are more than Two, and equal 
to One and . Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives, at the 
firſt Gght of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the 
Intervention of any other [dea; and: this kind of Knowledge is 


the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 
1. his 
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This part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and, like bright Sun-ſhine, 


forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the 
Mind turns its: View that Way; and leaves no room for Heſita. 
tion, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently filled 
with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition, that depends 


all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge; which Cer. 
tainty every one'fitids'to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, 
and, therefore, not require a greater: For a Man cannot con- 
ceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know that 
any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and that f- 
1deas, wherein he perceives a Difference, are different, and not 
preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty than 
this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he has: 
mind to be a Sceptic, without being able to be ſo. Certainty 
depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next Degree of 
Knowledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is neceſſary 
in all the Connexions. of the intermediate Ideas, without which 
we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 1 # 
9. 2. ThE next Degree of Knowledge i is,w here 
TD See Mind perceives the Agreement, or Difagree- 
| maent of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho 
e er the Mind perceives the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge; yet it does not 
always happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- 
verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 
gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Reaſon, why 
the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of o Ideas, is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning 
whole Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it, In this caſe, 
then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or 


Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement, or 


Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, (one, 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement, which it ſearches ; and this is that which we call 

| Reaſoning. 
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Reaſining. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment, or Difagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot, by an immediate Yiew 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 
one, or two Angles; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have an Equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 
9. 3. Taoss intervening Ideas, which ſerve | 

to ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are — "-— 
called Proofs ; and where the Agreement, or ; 
Diſagreement is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it 
is called Demonſtration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, 
and the Mind made to fee that it is ſo. A Quickneſs in the Mind 
to find out theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them 
right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagacity. 

6. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, 

tho'.it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is not 2 5 + w/e 
altogether fo clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo h 

ready, as in intuitive Knowledge. For tho?, in Demonſtration, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas it conſiders ; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 
There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A ſtea- 
dy Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery: And 
there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, before the 
Mind can in this Way arrive at Certainty, and come to perceive 
the Agreement, or Repugnancy between two Jdeas that need 
Praofs, and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 
J. 5. Another Difference between intuitive and 

demonſtrative Knowledge, is, that tho' in the lat- 

ter all Doubt be removed, when, by the Inter- 
vention of the intermediate Ideas, the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment is perceived ; yet, before the Demonſtration, there was a 
Doubt, which, in intuitive Knowledge, cannot happen to the 
Vol. II.“ U : Mind, 


Not without pre- 
cedent Doubt. 
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Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to aDegree capable 
of diſtinct Ideas, no more than it can be a Doubt to the Eye, (that 
can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether this Ink and this 
Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight 1 in the Eyes, it will, 
at firſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive the W ords print: 
ed on this Paper, different from the Colour of the Paper: And 
fo, if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct Perceptions, it wil 
perceive the Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that 
produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes have loſt the Facyl. 
ty of Seeing, or the Mind of Perceiving, we in vain enquire af. 
ter the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clearneſs of Perception in 


the other. 


chic lap Demonſtration is alſo very clear, yet it is often 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luſture and full Af. 
rance, that always accompany that which I call intuitive, like 
a Face reflected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long 
as it retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it 
produces a Knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſueceſſive Reflexi. 
on, with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great Mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, 
eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is, with Knowledge, made out 
by a long Train of Proofs. 
9. 7. Now, in every Step Reaſon makes, in db. 
Each Step muſt monſtrative Knowledee, there is an intuitive 
— 10 nitive rywledge of that Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
Dede nc. | ? 
it ſeeks with the next intermediate Idea, which 
it uſes as a Proof: For, if it were not ſo, that yet would need 
a Proof: Since, without the Perception of ſuch Agreement, or 
Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced. If it be per- 


ceived by itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot be per- 


ceived by itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as 1 
common Meaſure, to ſhew their Agreemęnt, or Diſagreement, 
By which it is plain, that every Step in Reaſoning, that pro- 
duces Knowledge, has intuitive Certainky ;* ; which, when the 
Mind perceives, there is no more required, but tg remember 

+ + ; it, 
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it, to make the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Ideas, con- 
cerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make 
any thing a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the imme- 
diate Agreement of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agree. 
ment, or Diſagreement of the two Ideas under Examination, 
(whereof the one is always th e firſt, and the other the laſt in the 
the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step 
and Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried 
exactly in the Mind, and, a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is 
left out: Which, becauſe in long Deductions, and the Uſe of 
many Proofs, the Memory does not always ſo readily and ex- 
actly retain; therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more im- 
perfect than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſ- 


hood for Demonſtrations. 


b. 8. THEN eceſſity of this intuitive Know- 1 the Mir: 


ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical, or demon- fake, ex præ- 
cognitis, & præ- 


to that miſtaken Axiom, That all Reaſoning conceſlis. 


was ex præcognitis, & præconceſſis; which, how far it is miſ- 
taken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when I 
come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſiti- 
ons which are called Maxims ; and to ſhew that it is by a Miſ- 
take, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all our 
Knowledge and Reaſonings. 

J. 9. Ir has been generally taken for granted, Demonſtration 
that Mathematics alone are capable of demon- 2 "0 
ſtrative Certainty : But to have ſuch an Agree- 2275 
ment, or Diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, 


as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas of Number, Exten ſi- 


on, and Figure alone; it may, poſſibly, be the want of due Me- 
thod and Application in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence in 
Things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to 


do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much as 
aimed at, by any but Mathematicians. For, whatever Ideas we 


have, wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate Agree- 


ment, or Diſagreement that is between them, there the Mind 


1s 
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is capable of intuitive Knowledge; and where it can perceive 


the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by an intui- 
tive Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement they have 
with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is capable of De. 
monſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Extenſion, Fi. 
gure, N and their Modes. 

J. 10. Taz Reaſon why it has been general. 
ly ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, 
I imagine has been, not only the general Uſe. 
fulneſs of thoſe Sciences ; but becauſe, in comparing their E- 
quality, or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt 
Difference very clear and perceivable: And tho”, in Extenſion, 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not fo perceptible, yet the Mind has 


Why it : been 
fo thought. 


found out Ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 


juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures; and both 
theſe, z. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by viſible, 
and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſideration are 
perfectly determined; which, for the moſt part, they are not, 
where they are marked only by Names and Words. 

$. 11. Bur in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their Differences, as to 
perceive, or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other {imple Ideas, being Appear- 
ances, or Senſations, produced in us by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion of minute Corpulcles, ſingly inſenſible, their 
different Degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome, or 
all of thoſe Cauſes ; which, ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the difter- 
ent Degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For, ſuppoſing the Senſati- 
on, or Idea, we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain 
Number of Globules, which, having a Verticity about their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftnefs ; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 


Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo- 
bules 
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dules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 
is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that, from an equal Space, ſends to the 
Retina the greater Number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- 
lar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 
ſts in very ſmall, round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a 
Texture of Parts, as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 
when it reflects them; for I am not now treating Phyſically of 
Light, or Colours: But this, I think, J may ſay, That I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) 
conceive, how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Senſes, 
but by the immediate Contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the Impulſe of ſome inſenſible Par- 
ticles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling ; 
by the different Impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their diffe- 
rent Size, Figure, and Motion, the Variety of Senſations is pro. 
duced in us. 

(. 12. WHETHER then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Idea of Whiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
liar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; 
and, poſlibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re. 
flected, as is evident in the ſame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it 
will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different Degrees. 

9. 13. Nor knowing, therefore, what Number of Particles, 
nor what Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe Degree 
of Mhiteneſe, we cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any 
two Degrees of Hhiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard 
to meaſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is fo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe Differences 
can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtra- 

| tion 
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tion as [deas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here ſaid 
of Whiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary 
Qualities, and their Modes. | 
6.14. Taxes two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon. 
| Senſitive Know- ſtration, are the Degrees of our Knowledge; 
ledge ef parti- fg 
eularExiſtence, Whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with 
what Aſſurance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, 
or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths, 
There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employed a. 
bout the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings, without us ; which, 
going beyond bare Probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to 
either of the foregoing Degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the 
Name of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than 
that the Idea, we receive from an external Object, is in our 
Minds ; this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any 
thing more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, 
which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made ; becauſe Men may have 
ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch 
Obje& affects their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
- vided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : For I ak 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of 
a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Night; when he actually taſtes Worm wood, or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour? We 
as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea, revived 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into 
our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct 
Ideas. If any one ſay, a Dream may do the ſame Thing, and 
all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any external Ob- 
jects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer: 
1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove this Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning, and Arguments, are of 
no uſe, Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he 
will allow a very manifeſt Difference between Dreaming of be- 
ing in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet, if he bere- 
| ſolved 
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ſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch Thing as Fire 
actually exiſts without us: 1 anſwer, That we certainly finding 
that Pleaſure, or Pain, follows upon the Application of certain 
Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we 
perceive, by our Senſes : This Certainty is as great as our Hap- 
pineſs, or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment to 
know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add, to the two for- 
mer Sorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particular, 
external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we have 
of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe three 
Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive 
In each of which, there are 8 Degrees and Ways of Evi- 
dence and Certainty. | 
9. 15. Bur, ſince our Knowledge is founded | 
on, and employed about our deas only, will it 9h edge no 
#5 always clear, 
not follow from thence, that it is conformable here the Ideas 
to our Ideas; and that, where our Ideas are clear are ſo. 
and diſtin, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know- 
ledge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For our Know- 
ledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement, of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs, or Obſcurity, conſiſts 
in the Clearneſs, or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not in 
the Clearneſs, or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves; v. g. 2 
Man, that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and 
of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathematician in the 
World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their 
Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. 
But Ideas, which, by reaſon of their Obſcurity, or otherwiſe, 
are confuſed, cannot produce any clear, or diſtinct Knowledge; 
becauſe, as far as any eas are confuſed, ſo far the Mind can- 
not perceive clearly, whether they agree, or diſagree. Or to 
expreſs the ſame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood: 
He that hath not determined Ideas to the Words he uſes, can- 
not make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he can be cer- 
tain, | | N 
CHAF 
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C 1. NowLEDGE, as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 
| tion of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of 
our Ideas, it follows from hence, That, 

- Firſt, No far- Firſt, WE 2 have Knowledge no Farther 
ther 8 we than we have Ideas. 
have Ideas. HF. 2. Secondly, Thar we can have no Know. 

Secondly, No jeage farther than we can have Perception of 
' farther than | 8 : 
We can perceive that Agreement, or Diſagreement. Which 
their Agree- Perception being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the 
ment, or * immediate comparing any two Ideas. Or, 2. By 
* 1 Reaſon, examining the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of two Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others : Or, 
3. By Senſation, perceiving the Exzlience of particular Things: 
Hence it alſo follows, 
Thirdly, Intu- F. 3. Thirdly, Trar we cannot have an intu- 
1 Know- 
17 05 extends our Ideas, and all that we would know about 

55 not to all them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive 

the RY ne ae eee 
eee e Relations they have one to another, by 
| Juxta-poſition,or an immediateCompariſon one 
with mother. Thus having the Ideas of an obtuſe, and an acute 
angled Triangle, both drawn from equalBaſes, and between Pa- 
rallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one not to be 
the other, but cannot that way know, whether they be equal, or 
no; becauſe their Agreement, or Diſagreement, in Equality, 
can never be perceived by an immediate comparing them : The 
Difference of Figure makes their Parts uncapable of an exact, 
immediate Application; and, therefore, there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demon- 
ſtration, or rational Knowledge. 


| 8. 4. Feurthly, 


itive Knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf to all 
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g. 4. Fourthly, Ir follows alſo, from what is 

above obſerved, that our rational Knowledge Pourtly, M 

cannot reach to the whole Extent of our 1de- E 

as: Becauſe between two different Ideas we 

would examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can 

connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 

Parts of the Deduction; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort 

of 1 and Demonſtration. my” 

f. 5. Fifthly, Senſi, trve Knowledge, reaching Fifihly, Senf 
no farther than the Exiſtence of Things, actu- tine Kn9wledge 
ally preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrow- narrower than 
er than either of the former. | | either. 

{. 6. From all which it is evident, that the 58 
St ixthly, Our 
Extent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhort Nolde, 
of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- therefore, nar- 
tent of our own eas. Tho? our Knowledge Thea. than our 
be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed * 
them either in Extent, or Perfection: and tho” theſe be very nar- 
row Bounds, in reſpect of the Extent of All-Being, and far ſhort 
of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome, even created Un- 
derſtandings „ not tied down to the dull and narrow Information, 
is to be received from ſome few, and not very acute ways of Per- 
ception, ſuch as are our Senſes; yet it would be well with us, 
if our Knowledge were but as large as our Meas, and there were 
not many Doubts and Enquiries concerning the 1deas we have, 
whereof we are not, nor, I believe, ever ſhall be in this World, 
reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion, but that Human 
Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and 
Conſtitutions, may be carried much farther than it hitherto has 
been, if Men would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, em- 
ploy all that Induſtry-and Labour of Thought, in improving 
the means of diſcovering Truth,” which they do for the Colour- 
ing, or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or 
Party, they are once engaged | in. But yet, after all, I think 1 
may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be confident, that our 
Knowledge would never reach to all we might deſire to know, 
Vo. II. A concerning 


* 
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concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the 
Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might arife concerning 
any of them. We have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and E. 
quality ; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle 
equal to a Square, and certainly know that it is ſo. We hare 
the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, but, poſſibly, ſhall never 
be able to know, whether any mere, material Being thinks, 
or 


* AGAINST that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly we ſhall 
never be able to know, whether any material Beings think, or not, 
&c. the Biſhop of Worceſter argues thus: I this be true, then, for all 
that we can know by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may 

' have a Power of Thinking : And if this hold, then it is impoſſible to 
prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking : For 
how can we be aſſured by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a 
Power of Thinking, to Matter, ſo diſpoſed, as our Bodies are“ eſpe- 

. 1 cially ſiuce it is 4d, + * That in reſpect of our 

+ Eſſay of * Notions, it is not much more remote from our 
Human Un- “ Comprehenſion to conceive, that God can, if he 
derſt. B. iv.. „ pleaſes, ſuperadd to our Idea of Matter a Facul- 
C. 3.9. 6. «ty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it 

5 c another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.“ 
Whoever aſſerts this, can never prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, from 

a Faculty of Thinking; becauſe he cannot know, from the Idea of Mat- 

fer and Thinking, that Matter ſo diſpoſed cannot think, And he 
cannot be certain, that Cod hath not framed the Matter of our Bodies, 

o as to be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke ꝓ anſwers thus: Here your 
I In his rt Lordſhip argues, that, upon my Principles, it cannot 

Letter to the be proved that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, 

Biſhopof Wor- To which give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, 
ceſter, P. 64. That I think it may be proved from my Principles, 
„ and I think I have done it; and the Proof in my 

| | Book ſtands thus. Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves 

Thinking, The Idea of this Action, or Mode of Thinking, is incon- 

fiſtent with the Idea of Self-Subſiſtence; and, therefore, has a neceſſary 

Connexion with a Support, or Subject of Inhefion : The Idea of 

that Support is wnat we call Subſtance; and ſo from Thinking,experi- 
mented in us, we have a Proof of a thinking Subſtance in us, which, 
in my Senſe, is a Spirit. Againſt this your Lordſhip will argue, 

That, by what I have ſaid, of the Poſſibility that God may, if he 

pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can never be 
proved, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe, upon that 

Suppoſition, it is poſſible it may be a material Subſtance, that thinks 


in us. I grant it; but add, that the general Idea of Subſtance * 
| | the 
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the ſame every where, the Modification of Thinking, or the Power 
of Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, without conſidering 
what other Modifications it has, as, whether it has the Modification 
of Solidity, or no. As, on the other lide, Subſtance, that has the 
Modification of So/rdity, is Matter, whether it has the Modification of 
Thinking, or no. And, therefore, if your Lordſhip means by a Spiri- 
tual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon 
my Principles can it be proved (your Lordſhip meaning, as I think 
you do, demonſtratively proved) That there is an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance in us, that thinks. Tho' I preſume, from 
what I have faid about the Suppoſition of a Syſtem B. iv. C. 10. 
of Matter, Thinking (which there demonſtrates F. 16. 
that God is Immaterial) will prove it in the higheſt | ; 
Degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is Immaterial. 
But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough ; and by charging 
the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the thinking 
Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude it de- 
monſtrable, from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demonftration I 
ſhould with Joy receive from your Lordſhip, or any | 
one. For, tho' all the great Ends of Morality and B. iv. C. 3. 
Religion are well enough ſecured without it, as I f. 6. 
have ſhewn, yet it would be a great Advance of 
our Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. . | 

To what I have faid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured, barely by the Immortality of 

the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be annexed 
to that, which in its own Nature is neither imma- | 
terial nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly de- I Cor. xv. 53. 
clares in theſe Words; * For this Corruptible muſt 
put on Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. 

PERHAapPs my uſing the Word Spirit, for a thinking Subſtance, 
without excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a 
Liberty, and ſuch as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriality 
out of the Idea, I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that Words 
ſhould be ſparingly ventured on, in a Senſe wholly new; and no- 
thing, but abſolute Neceſſity, can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any 
Term, in a Senſe, whereof we can produce no Example. But, in 
the preſent Caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The 
Soul is agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us, which thinks. And 
he, that will look into the firſt Book of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, 
and into the ſixth Book of Virgil's Aneids, will find, that theſe two 
great Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, 
thought, or at leaſt did not deny, the Soul to be a ſubtle Matier, 
which might come under the Name of Aura, or Ignis, or Ather; 
and this Soul, they both of them called Spiritus In the Notion of 
which, it is plain, they included only Thought and active Motion, 
without the total Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right 


in this, I do not fay, that is not the Queſtion :' But w_—_— mw 
poke 
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ſpoke properly, when they called an active, thinking, ſubtle Sub- 
ſtance, out of which they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, 
Spiritus, Spirit : T think that no body will deny, That if any among 
the Romans can be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are 
the two, who may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of 
them, ſpeaking of the Soul, ſays Dum /piritus hos regit artus; and 
the other, Vita continetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by, 
Corpus, he means ( as generally every where) only groſs Matter that 
may be felt and handled ; as appears by theſe Words: Si cor, aut 
ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt animus, certe, quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit 
cum religuo Corpore; ſi anima eſt, forte diſſipabitur; ſi ignis, extingue. 
tur. Tuſc. Queſt. I. i. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to 


Ignis and Anima, i. e. Aura, or Breath: And the Foundation of 


that his Diſt inction of the Soul, from that which he calls Corpus, or 
Body, he gives a little lower in theſe Words; Tanta ej us tenuitas 
ut fugiat aviem. ib. c. 22. Nor was it the Heathen World alone, 
that had this Notion of Spirit; the moſt enlightened of all the antient 
People of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the 
Eccl. iii. 19. ſame manner: That,which befalleth the Sons of Men, 
| befalleth Beaſts,even one thing befalleththem; as the 
one dieth, ſo dieth the other, yea they have all one Spirit, So ] tran- 
ſlate the Hebrew Word mv, here, for ſo I ſind it 
Per. 21. tranſlated the very next Verſe but one; Who know- 
eth the Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth down to the Earth, In which Places it is 
plain that Solomon applies the Word d, and our Tranſlators of him 
the Word Spirit, to a Subſtance, out of which Immateriality was not 
wholly excluded, unleſs the Spirit of a Beaſt, that goeth downwards 
to the Earth, be immaterial. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our 
Saviour's Time vary from this: St. Lake tells us, 
Ch. xxiv. 2379. That when our Saviour, after his Reſurrection, 
8 ſtood in the midſt of them, they were affrighted, 
and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen nvipa, the Greek Word which al- 
ways anſwers Spirit, in Engli/h; and fo the Tranſlators of the Bible 
render it here, They ſuppoſed that they had ſeen a Spirit.. But our 
Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and my Feet, that it is Im- 
ſelf, hazdle me and ſee; for a Spirit hath not Fleſh and Bones, as you 
ſee me? have, Which Words of our Saviour put the ſame Diſtinction 
between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the Place above-cited, 
viz. That the one was a groſs Compages, that could be felt and 
handled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt, or Soul 
of Anchiſes. | | 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus, ventis, volucrique ſimillima ſomuo. Lib. VI. 
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I woULD not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does 
ſignify a purely immaterial Subſtance. In that Senle the Scripture, 
| take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, Cod is a Spirit: And in that Senſe I 
have uſed it; and in that Senſe I have proved, from my Principles, 
that there is a /piritual Subſtance; and am certain that there is a 
ſpiritual, immaterial Subſtances Which is, I humbly conceive, a direct 
Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Argu- 
ment, 2iz. How come we to be certain, that there are ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtances, ſuppoſing this Principle to be true, that the {imple Ideas by 
Senſation and Reflexion, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all 
our Reaſoning? But this hinders not, but that if God, that infinite, 
omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give 
a Syſtem of very ſubtle Matter, Senſe, and Motion, it might, with 
Propriety of Speech, be called Spirit; tho' Materiality were not ex- 


- cluded out of its complex Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds: It is ſaid 


indeed elſewhere, That it is repugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, and | 
Knowledge. But this doth not reach the preſent B. iv. C. 10. 
Caſe ; which is not what Matter can do of it/elf, but g. 5. 


what Matter prepared by an omnipotent Hand can 


do. And what certainty can we have, that he hath not done it? We 


can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this Caſe; 


and, conſequ&ntly, we can have no Certainty upon theſe Principles, 
whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance within us, or not. 

Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, Ve 
can have no Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance i us, or 
not. If, by ſpiritual Subſtance, your Lordſhip means an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance in us, as you ſpeak, P. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is 
true, That it cannot, upon theſe Principles, be demonſtrated. But I 
muſt crave leave to ſay, at the ſame time, That, upon theſe Principles, 
it can be proved, to the higheſt degree of Probability. If, by /prritza/ 
Subſtance, your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent 
from your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Certainty, upon my 
Principles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 
2 my Principles, i. e. from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a 

ertainty that there is a thinking Subſtance in us; from hence we have 
a Certainty that there is an eternal, thinking Subſtance. This thinking 
Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, 1 have proved to be imma- 
terial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has put into us a 
thinking Subſtance, which, whether it be a material, or immaterial 
Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho' 
from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt degree probable, 
that it is immaterial. | | 

AGAIN, the Biſhop of Worceſler undertakes to prove, from Mr. 
Locke's Principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt, eternal, 
thinking Being, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to 
ce certain Syſtems of created, ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees 
fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought. 


To 
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To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer, in his Third 
Letter, P. 396, 397, Cc. ; 

You firſt Argument I take to be this, That, according to me, the 
Knowledge we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter 
in general, being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea 'of Body a fo. 
lid, extended, figured Subſtance; if I admit Matter to be capable of 
Thinking, I confound the Idea of Matter, with the Idea of a Spirit: 
To which I anſwer, No; no more than I confound the Idea of Mat. 
ter, with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter, in general, 
is a ſolid, extended Subſtance; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, 
or an extended, ſolid Subſtance, with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 

TRE Idea of Matter is an extended, ſolid Subſtance ; wherever 


there is ſuch a Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, 


whatever other Qualities, not contained in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe 
God to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extended, ſolid 
Subſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elle to it, and fo we 
may conſider it at reſt: To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, 
but it has ſtill the Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into 
Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, 
which is to be found in a Roſe, or Peach-Tree, &c. above the Eſſence 
of Matter in general, but it is {till but Matter : To other Parts he 
adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and thoſe other Properties, that 
are to be found in an Elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted, but the 
Power of God may go, and that the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, 
or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, change not the Properties of 
Matter; but Matter is in theſe things Matter ſtill. But if one venture 
to go one Step farther, and ſay, God may give to Matter Thought, 
Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
there are Men ready preſently to limit the Power of the omnipotent 
Creator, and tell us, he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, 
or changes the eſſential Properties of Matter. To make good which 
Aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that Thought and Rea- 
fon are not included in the Eſſence of Matter. I grant it; but what- 
ever Excellency, not contained in its Eſſence, be ſuperadded to Mat- 
ter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves it an ex- 
tended, ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is the Eſſence of 
Matter: And if every thing of greater Perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch 
a Subſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of 
the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far 
exceed thoſe of a mere, extended, ſolid Subſtance ? | 

Bur it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how Matter can 
think. I grant it; but to argue from thence, that God, therefore, 
cannot give to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to fay, God's Om- 
nipotency is limited to a narrow Compaſs, becauſe Man's Under- 
ſtanding is ſo ; and brings down God's infinite Power to the Size of 
our Capacities. If God can give no Power to any Parts of Matter, 


but what Men can account for, from the Eſſence of Matter in gene- 


ral: If all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, 


or change the Eſſential Properties of Matter, which are, to our Con- 
ceptions, 
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ceptions, above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural Con- 
ſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of Matter is de- 
ſtroyed, and its eſſential Properties changed, in moſt of the ſenſible 
parts of this our Syſtem. For it is viſible, that all the Planets have 
Revolutions about certain, remote Centers, which I would have any 
one expiain, or make conceivable, by the bare Eſſence, or natural 
Powers, depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, without 
ſomething added to that Eſſence, which we cannot conceive: For 
the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of Matter 
by Matter, 1s all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; either of which is 
above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter, or Body in 

eneral; tho” one of theſe two mult unavoidably be allowed to be 

ſuperadded, in this Inſtance, to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The 
Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us, in the making of the World, 
and his Ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our 
finding out. . 

Ix the next place, the vegetable Part of the Creation is not doubt- 
ed to be wholly material; and yet, he that will look into it, will 
obſerve Excellencies and Operations, in this Part of Matter, which 
he will not find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in general, nor 
be able to conceive, how they can be produced in it. And will he, 
therefore, ſay, That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, be- 
cauſe they have Properties and Operations, not contained in the eſ- 
ſential Properties of Matter, as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence 
of Matter in general? | 

LET us advance one ſtep farther, and weſhall, in the Animal World, 
meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable 
by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator 
had not ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irrational Ani- 
mals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull, dead, Earth, out of 
which they were made, Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, nobler 
Qualities, than were before in it, it had ſtill remained rude, ſenſleſs 
Matter; and if, to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuper- 
added a Power of Propagation, the Species had periſhed with thoſe 
Individuals: But, by theſe Eſſences, or Properties of each Species, 
ſuperadded to the Matter, which they were made of, the Eſſence, or 
Properties of Matter in general, were not deſtroyed, or changed, any 
more than any thing, that was in the Individuals before, was de- 
ſtroyed, or changed, by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to 
them, by the firſt Benediction of the Almighty. 

In all ſuch Caſes, the Superinducement of greater Perfections, and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence, or Perfections, 
that were there before; unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt Repug- 
nancy between them ; but all the Proof, offered for that, is only, 
That we cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Per- 
fections, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in truth, no more than 
to ſay, Matter in general, or every Part of Matter, as Matter, has 
them not; but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if He pleaſes, cau- 


not ſuperadd them to ſome Parts of Matter; unleſs it can be proved 
to 
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to be a Contradiction, that God ſhould give, to ſome Parts of Matter 


Qualities, and Perfections, which Matter, in general, has not; the 
we cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with them, or how it o. 


perates, by virtue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it to be won. 
dered, that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe 
Qualities, it had before, and would explain them, by the known Pro- 
perties of Matter in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfec. 
tions. For, if this be a right Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a Thing to 
be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be; ] 
ſhall defire them, who uſe it, to ſtick to this Rule, and ſee what 
Work it will make, both in Divinity, as well as Philoſophy ; and 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of Scepticiſm. 

Fon to keep within the preſent Subje & of the Power of Thinking 
and Self- motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power, on ſome Parts of 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter 
ſhould think. What is the Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot piye 
it a Power to think. Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon, and then 
proceed in other Caſes, by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Mat. 
ter can attract Matter, at any Diſtance, much leſs at the Diſtance of 
1,000,000 Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it fuch a Power. You can- 
not conceive, how Matter fhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an im- 
material Being, or be moved by it; Ergo, God cannot pive it ſuch 
Powers: Which is, in effect, to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of 
the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes mere Machines, without 


Senſe, or ſpontaneous Motion ; and to allow Man neither Senſe, nor 


* 8 


voluntary Motion. | 
LET us apply this Rule one Degree farther : You cannot conceive 
how an extended, ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God can- 


not make it think: Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any 


Subſtance thinks? You find, indeed, that you do think, and fo do 
Iz; but I want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed: 
This, I confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and 1 would be glad any 
one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has 
given me this Faculty; and ſince I cannot but be convinced of his 
Power, in this Inſtance, which, tho' I every Moment experiment in 
myſelf, yet I cannot conceive the Manner of; what would it be leſs, 
than an inſolent Abſurdity, to deny his Power, in other like Caſes, 
only for this Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how? 
To explain this Matter a little farther : God has created a Sub- 
ſtance let it be, for Example, a ſolid, extended Subſtance : Is God 
bound to give it, beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, TI think, 
no body will fay. He, therefore, may leave it in a State of Inactivi- 
ty, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for Action is not neceſſa- 
ry to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create. God has, 
likewiſe, created and made fo exiſt, de novo, an immaterial Subſtance, 
which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho* God ſhould be- 
ſtow on it nothing more, but this bare Being, without giving it any 
Activity at all. Here are now two diſtinct Subſtances, the one Ma- 


terial, the other Immaterial, both in the State of perfect * 
oY OW, 
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Now, I aſk, What Power God can give to one of theſe Subſtances, 
(ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin& Natures, that they had, 
as Subſtances, in their State of nactivity) which He cannot give to 
the other ? In that State, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for 
Thinking being an Action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an 
end to any Action, of any created Subſtance, without annihilating of 
the Subſtance, whereof it is an Action: And if it be fo, He can alſo 
create, or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subſtance, without giving that 
Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon, it is plain, that 
neither of them can move itſelf. Now, I would aſk, why Omni- 
potency cannot give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally 
in a State of perfect Inactivity, the fame Power that It can give to 
the other ? Let it be, for Example, that of ſpontaneous, or Self-mo- 
tion, which is a Power that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid 
Subſtance, but denied that He can give to a ſolid Subſtance. 

IF it be aſked, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
rence to the one, rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ? All that 
can be ſaid to it, is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid Sub- 
ſtance ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are 
they able to conceive, how a created, unſolid Subſtance, ſhould move 
al But there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, that 
you do not know: I grant it; and in a material one too: For Ex- 
ample, Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and in the feveral 
Proportions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in 
Matter, that we do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive Self- mo- 
tion in Matter; or an inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in 
Matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances : It mnſt, 
therefore, be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as 
unlol id Subſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, 
that they may, each of them, have their diſtin Beings, without any 
Activity ſuperadded to them; unleſs you will deny, That God can 
take from any Being its Power of acting, which, it is probable, will 
be thought roo preſumptuous for any one to do; and, I ſay, it is as 
hard to conceive Self-motion in a created, immaterial, as in a mate- 
rial Being, conſider it how you will: And, therefore, this is no Rea- 
ſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to give a Power of Self- motion 
to a material Subſtance, if He pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; 
ſince neither of them can have it from themſelves, nor can we con- 
ceive, how it can be in either of them. | 

THe fame is viſible, in the other Operation of Thinking; both 
theſe Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought ; neither 
of them has, or can have, the Power of Thinking, from itſelf; God 
may give it to either of them, according to the good Pleaſure of His 
Omnipotency ; and in which ever of them it is, it is equally beyond 
our Capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe Subſtances thinks. But 
for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough to give 
them both a Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, 
give them what other Powers and Perfections He pleaſes; has no bet- 
ter a Foundation, than to deny His Power of Creation, becauſe we 
Vol. II. X cannot 
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cannot conceive how it is performed ; and there, at laft, this way of 
Reaſoning muſt terminate. 
 Trar Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid, and 
not ſolid, at the ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may 
ſay ; but that a ſolid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfection, 
and Powers, which have no natural, or viſibly neceſſary Connexion 
with Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of Ye. 
terday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join 
Things together by Connex ions inconceivable to us, we muſt den 
even the Conſiſtency and Being of Matter itſelf; ſince every Parti. 
cle of it, having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways incon. 
ceivable to us. So that all the Difficulties, that are raiſed, againſt 
the Thinking of Matter, from our Ignorance, or narrow Concepti. 
ons, ſtand not at all in the way of the Power of God, if He pleaſes to 
ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing againſt His having actually endued 
ſome Parcels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed, as He thinks fit, with a Faculty 
of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn, that it contains a Contradiction 
to ſuppole it. 

Tnoꝰ tome Senſation be comprehended, under Thinking in gene. 
ral, yet, in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, 
as diſtinct from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, 
ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take Liberty to obſerve, That, 
if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, ei. 
ther that God can, and doth give, to ſome Parcels of Matter, 
Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have im- 
material, and, confequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 
Souls, as well as Men: And to fay that Fleas and Mites, &c. have 
immortal Souls, as*well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on, as go- 
Ing a great way to ſervean Hypotheſis, and it would not very well 
agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, Anſw. 2. P. 64. to the Words 
of Solomon, quoted out of Eccleſ. C. iii. | 


I nave been pretty large, in making this Matter plain, that they, 


Who are ſo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures, or Names, on the Opi- 
nions of thoſe, who differ from them, may conſider, whether ſome- 
times they are not more due to their own: And that they may be 
perſuaded a little to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth, 
in their current Opinions, gives them (as they think) a Right to lay 
what Imputations they pleaſe, on thoſe, who would fairly examine 
the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition, and 
Inſinuations, that Truth and Knowledge, nay, and Religion too, 
ſtands and falls with their Syſtems, is, at beſt, but an imperious way 
of begging the Queſtion, and afſuming to themſelves, under the 

. Pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe of God, a Title to Infallibility. It 

is very becoming, that Mens Zeal for Truth ſhould go, as far as their 

Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves. He that attacks received 

Opinions, with any thing but fair Argyments, may, I own, be juſtly 

ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth; but 

the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who fo defends them. An Error 


is not the better for being common, nor Truth the worſe, for hav 2 
| 1 all 
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Jain neglected: And if it were put to the Vote, any where in the 
World, I doubt, as Things are managed, whether Truth would have 
the Majority ; at leaſt, whilſt the Authority of Men, and not the Ex- 
amination of Things, mult be its Meaſure. The Imputation of Scepti- 
eiſin, and thoſe broad Inſinuations, to render what I have writ ſuſ- 
pected, ſo frequent, as if that were the great Buſineſs of all this Pains, 
ou have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my Lord, 
rather as my Senſe of the way to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and 
Beauty, than that I think the World will need to have any thing ſaid 
to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lordſhip's and my Deſign 
in Writing; wbich, therefore, I ſecurely leave to the Judgment of 
the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. \ 
WHAT I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all tha 
your Lordſhip would infer, from my Idea of Matter, 01; 
of Liberty, and of Identity, and from the Power of 1 Ant 
Abſtracting. You alk, * How can my Idea of Liber- P. 73. 
ty agree with the Idea, that Bodies can operate on- | | 
ly by Motion and Impulſe ? Anſ. By the Omnipotency of God, who 
can make all Things agree, that involve not a Contradiction. *Tis 
true, Iſay, T“ That Bodies operate by Impulſe, and L 
«nothing elſe. And fo I thought, when I writ + Eſſay, B. II. 
it, and can yet conceive no other way of their O- Ch. 8. 4.11. 
peration: But I am ſince convinced, by the judici- 2 6 
ous Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that it is too bold a Preſumpti- 
on to limit God's Power, in this Point, by my narrow Conceptions. 
The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by ways unconceivable 
to me, is not only a Demonſtration that God can, if he pleaſes, put 
into Bodies, Powers, and Ways of Operation, above what can be 
derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by what we 
know of Matter; but alſo an unqueſtionable, and every where viſible 
Inſtance, that He has done ſo: And, therefore, in the next Edition 
of my Book, I ſhall take care to have that Paſſage rectified. 
As to Se fconſcicuſueſi, your Lordſhip aſks, | | | 
Il hat is there like Self-conſcionſneſs in Matter? ＋ I Anſ. 
Nothing at all in Matter as Matter: But that God P. 75. 
cannot beſtow, on ſome Parcels of Matter, a Power 
of Thinking, and, with it, Self- conſciouſneſs will bid | 
never be proved by a{king, || How is it poſſible to ap- L 
prehend, that mere Body ſhould perceive that it duth | 
percerve © The Weakneis of our Apprehenſion I grant, in the Cafe: * 
I confels, as much as you pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a ſolid, 
no, nor how an unſolid, created Subſtance thinks; but this Weak- 
nels of our Apprehenſions reaches not the Power of God, whoſe 
Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Man. 7 
Your Argument from Abſtraction, we have, in 
this Queſtion, * If it may be in the Power of Mat- * I Anf. 
ter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch P. 76. 
organized Bodies, as the Brutes have, to enlarge © | 
their Ideas by Alſtraction? Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I 
place Thinking within the natural Power of Matter, It that be your 
| Meaning, 
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Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter ha, 
naturally in it a Faculty of , but the direct contrary. But 
if you mean that certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine 
Power, as ſeems fit to Him, may be made capable of receiving, from 
His Omnipotency, the Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I ſay, and 
that being granted, the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy; ſince, if 
Omnipotency can give Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard 
to conceive, that God may give that Faculty in an higher, or lower 
Degree, as it pleaſes Him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Sub. 
ject is ſuited to ſuch a particular way, or degree of Thinking. | 
- ANOTHER Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any 
2 Parcel of Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, i; 
* 1 Lett. taken from thoſe Words of mine, where I ſhey, 
P. 139. by what Connexion of Ideas we may come to know, 
| That God is an immaterial Subſtance. They are 
theſe: The Idea of an eternal, actual, knowing Being, with the Idea 
& of Immateriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and 
| & of its actual Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of 
_ +1 Anſ. Perception, Cc. From whence your Lordſhip 
. 2. thus argues, Here the want of Perception is owned 
| to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that Cod is, therefore, 
concluded to be immaterial. Anſiv. Perception and Knowledge, in 
that one, eternal Being, where it has its Source, it is viſible, muſt be 
eſſentially inſeparable from it; therefore the actual want of Percepti- 
on in ſo great part of the particular Parcels of Matter, is a Demon- 
ſtration, that the firſt Being, from whom Perception and Knowledge 
is inſeparable, is not Matter. How far this makes the wart of Percep- 
tion an eſſential Property of Matter, I will not diſpute it ſuffices, that 
it ſhews, That Perception is not an eſſential Property of Matter; and, 
therefore, Matter cannot be that eternal, original Being, to which 
Perception and Knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I fay, naturally is 
without Perception: Ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, want of Perception 
is an eſſential Property of Matter, and God doth not change th: 
eſſential Preperties of Things, their Nature remaining. From whence 
you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any Parcel of Matter (the 
Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the Rules 
of Logic, ſince my Days, be not changed, I may ſafely deny this 
Conſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, God does not, Ergo, 
He cannot ; I was taught,when I came firſt to the Univerſity, would 
i, not hold. For I never faid God did, but, T That 
B. 3. C. IV. II fee no Contradiction in it, that He ſhould, if He 
b. 6. e pleaſed, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſlets Matter, 
| % Faculty of Thinking: And I know no body, 
before Des Cartes, that ever pretended toſhew that there was any Con- 
tradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able to ſee, in Matter, 
any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omnipotency to be- 
ſtow onit, a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Car- 
teſians. For, as far as I have ſeen, or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian 


Church never pretended to demonſtrate, that Matter was incapable to 
| receive 
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receive a Power of Senſation, Perception, and Thinking, from the 


Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us, therefore, if you pleaſe, ſup- 


pole the Form of your Argumentationright, and that your Lordſhip 
means, God cannot: And then, if your Argument be good, it proves, 
that God could not give Ba/aam's Aſs a Power to ſpeak to his Maſter, 
as he did; for the want of rational Diſcourſe, being natural to that 
Species, it is but for your Lordſhip to call it az eſſential Property, 
and then God canuot change the eſſential Properties of Things, their 


| Nature remaining; hereby it is proved, That God cannot, with all 


His Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak, as Balaam's did. 
You ſay, my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to 7 
God's ODmnipotency: For He may, if He pleaſe, change *1Anſw.P. 78. 

a Body into an immaterial Subſtance; i. e. take a: 


way from a Subſtance the Solidity, which it had before, and which 
made it Matter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it 


had not before, and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance re- 


maining. For if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not chan- 
ged into an immaterial Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance,and all be- 
longing to it, is anninilated, and an immaterial Subſtance created; 
which is not a Change of one. Thing into another, but the deſtroying 
of one, and making another de zovo. In this Change, therefore, of 


a Body, or material Subſtance, into an immaterial, let us obſerve 


theſe diſtin&t Conſiderations. | 

FiRsT, you ſay, Cod may, if He pleaſes, take away, from a ſolid 
Subſtance, Solidity, which is that, which makes it a material Sub- 
ſtance, or Body; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a 
Subſtance without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality gives 
it not another: The bare taking away a lower, or Jets noble Quality, 
does not give it an higher, or nobler ; that muſt be the Gift of God. 
For the bare Privation of one, and the meaner Quality, cannot be 
the Poſition of an higher, and better; unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cogitation, or the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of 
Subſtance itſelf, which, if it do, then, where- ever there is Subſtance, 
there muſt be Cogitat ion, or a Power of Thinking. Here then, up- 
on your Lordſhip's own Principles, is an immaterial Subſtauce, with— 
out the Faculty of Thinking. | 

Ix the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being made immaterial ; where- 
by you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes 
wholly incogitative, or without a Power of Thinking, and at other 
times perfectly cogitative, or endued with a Power of Thinking. 

FURTHER, you will not deny but God can give it a Solidity, and 
make it material again: For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that 
God can make it again, what it was before. Now I crave leave to 
aſk your Lordſhip, Why God, having given to this Subſtance the 


Faculty of Thinking, after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore, 


to it Solidity again, without taking away the Faculty of Thinking ? 


When you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it im- 
El poſſible, 
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poſſible, for God's Omnipotence, to give a ſolid Subſtance a Faculty 
of Thinking; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet 
denying that God can do it, is to deny, that He can do what is in it. 
ſelf poſſible; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly 
1 1 Anſ. P. 78. to ſet Bounds to God's Omnipotency; tho' you ſay 
here, you do not ſet Bounds to God's Omnipotency, 
Ix I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 
omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notice that this was his way, 
Deum verbis ponere, re tollere. And then add, that 1 am certain, yy 
do not think he promoted the great Ends of Morality and Religion. 
For it is, with ſuch candid and kind Inſinuations, 
+1 Anſ. P. 55. as theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes, and 
＋ Ibid. P. 79. ; Spinoſa, into your Diſcourſe here, about God's 
| being able, if He pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of 
Matter, ordered as He thinks fit, a Faculty of Thinking: Neither of 
thoſe Authors having, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of 
them, ſaid any thing to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any 
other Buſineſs here, but, by their Names, ſkilfully to give that Cha- 
racter tomy Book, with which you would recommend it to the World, 
I PRETEND not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, 
guides your Lordſhip's Pen, in ſuch a way of Writing, as your's has 
all along been with me: Only I cannot but conſider, what Repu- 
tation it would give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if 
they ſhould think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imi- 
tate fuch Patterns. But, God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt 
them, who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth, 
or Religion ; they being ſenſible, that, if every one, who believes, or 
can pretend he has Truth on his fide, is thereby authorized, with- 
out Proof, to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds 
againſt the other fide, there will be a great Ravage made on Charity 
and Practice, without any Gain to Truth, or Knowledge: And that 
the Liberties frequently taken by Diſputants, to do fo, may have 
been the Cauſe, that the World, in all Ages, has received fo much 
Harm, and fo little Advantage, from Controverſies in Religion. 
THesE are the Arguments, which your Lordſhip has brought to 
to confute one Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it; which, 
therefore, being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, it they did prove, 
what they do not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory 
over me: A thing, methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that 
it does not deſerve one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whe- 
ther God can, if He pleaſes, beſtow on any Parcel of Matter, ordered 
as He thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, 
To look upon a Miſtake herein to z of danger- 
l|r Anſ. P. 79, ous Conſequence, as to the great Ends of Religiou 
and Morality : If this be ſo, my Lord, I think one 
may well wonder, why your Lordſhip has brought no Arguments, 
to eſtabliſh the Truth itſelf, which Tou /ook on to be of ſuch danger- 
ous Conſequence, to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many Pages, 
only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had In- 


conſiſtencies in my Book; which, if any ſuch thing had been owed, 
the 
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the Queſtion would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the 
Danger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of all 
this had been ſaid. If, therefore, your Lordſhip's Care of the great 
Ends of Religion and Morality have made You think it neceſſary to 
clear this Queſtion, the World has Reaſon to conclude, there is little 
to be ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book, 
concerning the Poſlibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be 
ſo ordered by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a Faculty of 
Thinking, if God fo pleaſed ; ſince your Lordſhip's Concern, for the 
promoting the great Ends of Religion and Morality, has not enabled 

ou to produce one Argument, againſt a Propoſition, that you think 
of ſo dangerous Conſequence to them. | 

AND here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho', in your Title Page, 

ou promiſe to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, (which, if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent 
with any thing elſe) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ; yet 
your Attempts, all along, have been to prove me, in ſome Paſlages of 
my Book, inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any Propofl- 


tion, in my Book, inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 


I THINK, your Lordſhip has, indeed, made uſe of one Argument 
of your own ; but it is ſuch an one, that, I confels, I do not fee how 
it is apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
founded on Revelation. I fhall ſet down your Lordſhip's Words, that 
they may be conſidered. You ſay, “ That you are 8 | 
of Opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and Mo- * I Anſw. 
rality-are beſt ſecured, by the Proofs of the Immor- P. 54, 55. 
tality of the Soul, from its Nature and Properties; 
and which, you think, proves it immaterial. Your Lordſhip does not 

weſtion, whether God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; 
= you ſay, it takes off very much from the Evidence of Immortality, 
if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which, of its own Nature, 
it is not capable of, &c. So likewite you ſay, Þ J 
a Man cannot be certain, but that Matter may think, 4 2 Anſw. 
(as I affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's Imma- P. 28. 
teriality (and conſequently Immortality) from its O- 
perations © But for all this, ſay I, his Aſſurance of Faith remains on its 
own Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether the find- 
ing the Uncertainty of his own Principles, which he went upon, in 
point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe fundamental 
Articles, when they are conſidered purely as Matters of Faith ? 


For before, there was a natural Credibility in them, on the Account of 


Reaſon; but, by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that 
ts loſt; and, inſtead of ; Poul certain, he is more doubtful than ever. 
And, if the Evidence of Faith fall ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it 
muſt needs have leſs Effet upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency 
of Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be, when the Grounds of Certain- 


ty, by Reaſon, are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, That he, who fendt 
| Reaſon deceive him, in ſuch fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith 


Hand firm and unmoveable, on the Account of Revelation? For, in 
Matters 
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Matters of Revelation, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſup. 


poſed, before we can believe any thing, on the Account of it. 
Moe to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther ; where, 
from ſome of my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, * Ty, 
© Id. P.i35. cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty, up- 
on my Grounds, that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon 
an individual, immaterial Subſtance ; and, conſequently, that a mate. 
rial Subſtance may, according to my Principles, have Self-conſciouſ. 
neſs in it; at leaſt, that I am not certain 4 the contrary. Whereupyy 
your Lordſhip bids me conſider, whether this doth not a little affeft the 
whole Article of the Reſurredtion © What does all this tend to, but to 
make the World believe, that I have /e{ſzned the Credibility of the Im- 


mortality of the Soul, and the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That, tho' it 


be moſt highly probable, that the Soul is immaterial ; yet, upon my 
Principles, it cannot be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to 
God's Omnipotency, if He pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of 
Matter, diſpoſed as He lees fit, a Faculty of Thinking: 

T+1s your Accuſation, of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Ar. 
ticles of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immorta. 
lity of the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its 
Immateriality (which is the ſuppoſed Proof, from Reafon and Phi. 
loſophy, of its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural 
Reaſon. Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly 
conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibilit), 
in all thoſe Articles, it propoſes, proportionably as Human Realon 
fails to ſupport the Teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordfhip, 


in thoſe Paſſages, has ſaid, when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found 


to import thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind 
to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon 
can demonſtrate it to be true. But, if Human Reaſon comes ſhort 
in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby /e/- 
fened; which is, in effect, to ſay, That the Veracity of God is not 
a firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to rely upon, without the concur- 
rent Teſtimony of Reaſon ; i. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God 
is not to be believed on His own Word, unleſs what He reveals 
be in itſelf credible, and might be believed without Him. 

I this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all 
its Articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found, in any of 


my Writings ; for I imagine any thing, like this, would (and I ſhould 


think deſerved to) have other Titles, than bare Scepticiſm, beſtow- 
ed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outcry againſt any one, 
who is not to be ſuppofed to be in the right, in all that be ſays, and 
fo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Prophanum 


Vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have no- 


thing to do, but to hearken and believe, tho' what he ſaid ſhould 
ſubvert the very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 

WHar I have obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lordſhip's 
Argument, that when I met with it, in your Anſwer to my firſt Let- 


ter, it ſcemed ſo ſtrange, for a Man of your Lordihip's Greer, 
an 
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and in a Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a Slip of 

ur Pen: But, when I found it, in your ſecond + 2 Anſ. P. 28, 
Letter, + made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged, and 29. 
as an Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I 
was convinced, that it was a Principle that you heartily embraced, 
how little favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and particularly thoſe, which you undertook to defend. 

I DESIRE my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages, as they ſtand in your 
Letters themſelves, and ſee, whether what you ſay, in them, does not 
amount to this, That a Revelation from God is more, or leſs credible, 
according as it has a ſtronger, or weaker Confirmation from Human 
Reaſon. For, 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, * You do not queſtion, 
whether God can give Immortality to a material * 1 Anſ. P. 
Subſtance ; but you ſay, it takes off very much from 55. 
the Evidence of Immortality, if it depends wholly up- | 
on God's giving that, which, of its own Nature, it is not capable of. 

To which 1 reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the 
Soul to be immaterial, takes of not very much, nor at all, from the 
Evidence of its Immortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be im- 
mortal: Becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the 
Truth of what He has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtra- 
tion of a Propoſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from 
the Evidence of it. For, where there is a clear Demonſtration, there 
is as much Evidence, as any Truth can have that is not ſelf-evident. 
God has revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever: But, ſa 
your Lordſhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends 
wholly upon God's giving that, which, of its own Nature, it is not ca- 
pable of; i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God loſes much of 
its Evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, 
and cannot be demonſtratively made out, by natural Reaſon, that 
the Soul is immaterial, and, confequently, in its own Nature, im- 
mortal. 'For that is all that here is, or can be meant, by theſe 
Words, which, of its own Nature, it is not capable of, to make them 
to the Purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, 
is to prove, that the Soul cannot be material, becauſe, then, the Evi- 
dence of its being immortal would be very much leſſened. Which 
is to ſay, that it is not as credible, upon Divine Revelation, that a 
material Subſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial; or, which 
is all one, That God is not equally to be believed, when He declares, 
that a material Subſtance ſhall be immortal, as when He declares, 
that an immaterial ſhall be ſo ; becauſe the Immortality of a materi- 
al Subſtance cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon. | 
_ Lzr us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have, after the Reſurrection, as 
well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity: Does your Lordſhip believe 
the eternal Life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, becauſe 
you think you can prove it, of one of them, by natural Reaſon, and 
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of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Reyela. 
tion in the Caſe, doubt of one of them, more than the other? Or 
think this Propoſition lefs credible, The Bodies of Men, after the 


Reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men 


ſhall, after the Reſurrection, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if 


he thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other. If this 
be fo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is to be believed, and 
the Credit of Divine Teſtimony muſt receive its Force from the 


Evidence of Reaſon: Which is evidently to take away the Credibi- 


lity of Divine Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein the 
Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle, as this, 
tends to the Support of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting 


the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider, 


IAM not fo well read in Hobbes, or Spinoſa, as to be able to ſay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But, poſſibly, there be 
thoſe, who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe to 
them, in the Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names; and be glad to 


find your Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to the 


Advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation, 
- *.x Anſ. This, at leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the 
P. 65. Words, at the Bottom of the next Page “, That 
| thoſe,who have gone about to leſſen the Credibility of 
the Articles of Faith, which evidently they do, who ſay, they are le 
credible, becaule they cannot be made out demonſtratively, by natural 
Reaſon; have not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith; eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, aud 
Neſurrection of the Body, which are thoſe, upon the Account of 
which I am brought, by your Lordſhip, into this Diſpute. | 
I sHALLnot trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours, 
in the following Words, to prove, That, if the Soul be not an in- 
material Subſtance, it can be nothing but Life; your very firſt Words 
” viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that Pur- 
+1 Anſ. poſe. They are, + If the Soul be a material Sub. 
P. 55. ſtance, it is really nothing but Life; which is to lay, 
655 That, if the Soul be really a Sybſtance, it is not 
really a Subſtance, but really nothing elſe, but an Affection of a Sub- 
ſtance; for the Life, whether of a material, or immaterial Subſtance, 


is not the Subſtance itſelf, but an Affection of it. 


2. You ſay, + Altho* we think the ſeparate Stat! 

t x Anſ. of the Soul, after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in 
P. 57- the Scripture; yet it creates a great Difficulty in 
underſtanding it, if the Soul be nothing but Life, 

a material Subſtance, which muſt be deſſolved when Lif2*is ended. 
For, if the Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as then 
are, of the Coheſion of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and invi- 
ſible ſoever they be. And what is it ſhould keep them together, whe# 
Life is gone? So that it ts no eaſy Matter to give an Account, how 


the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſi it be an 


immaterial 


Subſtance; 
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Subſtance; and then we know, the Solution and Texture of Bodies can- 
not reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. 1 

LET it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an Account what it is, 
that ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſepa- 
rated from the Body: yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Account 
of it, as to give an Account what it is, which ſhall keep together a 
material and immaterial Subſtance : And yet the Difficulty that there 
is, to give an Account of that, IJ hope does not, with your Lordſhip, 
weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body, 
to Eternity: And I perſuade myſelf, that the Men of Senſe, to whom 
your Lordſhip appeals in the Caſe, do not find their Belief of this 
Fundamental Point much weakened by that Difficulty. I thought 
heretofore (and, by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think fo ſtill) 


that the Union of Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much in 


the Hands of God, as the Union of a material, and immaterial Sub- 
ſtance; and that it does not take off, very much, or at all, from the 


Evidence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that if zs 20 


eaſy matter to give an Account, what it is that ſhould keep them to- 
gether e Tho' its depending wholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure 
of God, where the manner creates great Difficulty in the Underſtand- 
ing, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover, in the Nature of Things, how it 


is, be that, which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, leſſens the Credibi- 


lity of the Fundamental Articles of the Reſurrection and Immortality, 
Bur, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of 

how {mall Force it is, even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, 

That your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body, 


after the Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If fo, then it 


being uo eaſy matter to give an Account, what it is that ſhall keep 
together the Parts of a material Soul, to one, that believes it is ma- 
terial, can no more weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than 
the like Difficulty weakens the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Body. For, when your Lordſhip ſhall find it au eaſy matter to 
give an Account what it is, beſides the good Pleaſure of God, which 
ſhall keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to Eternity, or 
even Soul and Body ; I doubt not, but any one, who ſhall think the 
Soul material, will alſo find it as ea/y to give an Account, what it is 

that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter allo together to Eternity. 
WERE it not, that the Warmth of Controverly is apt to make 
Men fo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they 
will ſerve their —_ which they have highly condemned in others, 
I ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that, becauſe it is a 
Difficulty to underſtand, what ſhould keep together the minute Parts 
of a material Soul, when Life is gone; and, becaule it is not an eaſy 
Matter to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immer 
tality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance Therefore, it is not fo 
credible, as if it were eaſy to give an Account, by natural Reaſon, how 
could be, For to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is 
evident, by what is already fet down, out of Page 55, and will be 
more fully made out, by what your Lordſhip ſays in other m—_ 
| tho 
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tho? there needs no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing againſt 
me, in any other Senſe. | 
I THOUGHT your Lordſhip had, in other Places, aſſerted, and in. 
ſiſted on this Truth, That no Part of Divine Revelation was the leſz 
to be believed, becauſe the Thing itſelf created great Difficulty in the 
Underſtanding, and the manner of it was hard to be explained, 454 
it was no eaſy matter to give an Account how it was. This, as | 
take it, your Lordſhip condemned in others, as a very unreaſonable 
Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Religion, that were mere Matters of Faith, as I tnink it will: And 
is it, poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt 
the Article of Life and Immortality, that Chriſt hath brought to light 
through the Golpel; and neither was, nor could be made out by na. 
tural Reaſon, without Revelation? But, you will ſay, you ſpeak on- 
ly of the Soul, and your Words are, That, it is zo eaſy Matter i 
ive an Account, how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, un. 
leſs it be an immaterial Subſtance. I grant it; but crave leave to fay, 
That there is not any one of thoſe Difficulties, that are, or can be 
raiſed, about the manner how a material Soul can be immortal, 
which do not as well reach the Immortality of the Body. 
Bur if it were not fo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordfhip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds 
it not fo eaſy to give an Account, how thoſe Myſteries are: And 


which, therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs credible, 


than other Articles that create /e/s Difficulty to the 

- I 2 Anf. Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip fays, 4 That 
P. 28. Jo appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man, 
| who thought by his Principles, he could, from na- 
tural Grounds, demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, the finding 
the Uncertainty of thoſe Principles he went upon, in point of Keaſun, 


3. e. the finding he could not certainly prove it, by natural Reaſon, 


doth not weaken the Credibility of that Fundamental Article, when it is 
conſidered purely as a Matter of Faith. Which, in effect, I humbly 
conceive, amounts to this; That a Propoſition divinely revealed, 
that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, is leſs credible than one 
that can: Which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with 
due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is leſs to be believed, when 
He affirms a Propoſition, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, 
than when He propoſes what can be proved by it. The direct con- 
trary to which is my Opinion; tho' you endeavour to make it good 
by theſe following Words: + If the Evidence of 

+ 2 Anſ. Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt 
F.29. | - needs have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the 
Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be, 

when the Grounds of Certainty, by Reaſon, are vaniſhed. Is it at all 
probable, that he, who finds his Reaſon deceive him, in ſuch Funda- 
mental Points, ſhould have his Faith ſtand firm and unmoveable, or 
the Account of Revelation? Than which, I think, there are hardly 
plainer Words to be found out, to declare, that the ——_— 
ods 
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Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could 


to Matter, as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there 


Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I, in an- 


from my Words, That it is impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For 
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God's Teſtimony depends on the natural Evidence, or Probability 
of the Things we receive from Revelation, and riſes and falls with 
it; and that the Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, loſe 
ſo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon; 
which, if true, Revelation may come to have no Credibility at all. 
For if, in this preſent Cafe, the Credibility of this Propoſition, The 
Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in the Scripture, be leſſen- 
ed by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved from Reaſon, 
tho! it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable; muſt not, by the ſame 
Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon 
ſhould not be able to make it out, to be fo much as probable, or 
ſhould place the Probability, from natural Principles, on the other 
fide? For if mere Want of Demonſtration /eſſexs the Credibility of 
any Propoſition, divinely revealed, muſt not Want of Probability, or 
contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take away its Credi- 
biliy? Here at laſt it muſt end, if, in any one Cale,.the Veracity of 
God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from Him, by Re- 
velation, be ſubjected to the Verdicts of Human Reaſon, and be al- 
lowed to receive any Acceſſion, or Diminution, from other Proofs, 
or want of other Proofs of its Certainty, or Probability. 

Ir this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its 


ET ca 


uſe, more effectual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken 
to defend; this being to reſolve all Revelation, perfectly and purely, 
into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no 
room for Faith, in other Things, than what can be accounted for, by 
natural Reafon, without Revelation. | 

Your Lordſhip * inſiſts much upon it, as if I had 
contradicted what I bad ſaid in my Eſ¶ſay, by ſaying, * Anſ. 
+ That, upon my Principles, it cannot be demon- P. 48—54. 
{tratively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance F B. II. C. 23. 
in us that thinks, however probable it be. He that : 
will be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider it, 
will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that jt was no hard- 
er to conceive an immaterial, than a material Subſtance; and that, 
from the Ideas of Thought, and the Power of moving of Matter, 
which we experienced in ourſelves, (Ideas originally not belonging 


was an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. 


other place, ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of an immaterial, thinking Being, in whom 
we have the Idea of Spirit, in the ſtricteſt Senſe; in which Senſe I 
alſo applied it to the Soul; in that 22d Ch. of my Eſſay ; the eaſily 
conceivable Poflibility, nay great Probability, that That thinking 
Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient Ground for it, 
In which Senſe, I ſhall think, I may ſafely attribute it to the think- 
ing Subſtance in us, until your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved, 


I only 


That he calls the Body the — the Soul. 
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I only ſay, That it is poſſible, 7. e. involves no Contradiction, that 
God, the Omyipotent, Immaterial Spirit, ſhould, if He pleaſes, give 

to ſome Parcels of Matter, diſpoſed as He thinks fit, a Power of 
Thinking and Moving: Which Parcels of Matter, fo endued with a 


Power of Thinking and Motion, might properly be called Spirits, 


in Contra-diſtin&ion to unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, 
there is no manner of Contradiction. | 
I JUSTIFIED my ule of the Word Spirit, in that Senſe, from the 


Authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, 


from whence Spirit is derived, to a Soul, as a thinking Thing, with. 
out excluding Materiality out of it. To which 

* 1 Anſ. your Lordſhip replies, * That Cicero, in his Tuſcu. 
p. 58—60. an Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer ſort 
of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body,—. 

And ſays, That a 
wiſe Man's Buſineſs is to draw off his Soul from his Body. And then 
your Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a Queſtion, 1s it poſſible, - 
now, to think ſo great a Man looked on the Soul, but as a Modificati- 
on of the Body, which muſt be at an end with Life ® Anſ. No, it is 
impoſſible that a Man of fo good Senſe, as Tully, when he uſes the 
Word Corpus, or Body, for the groſs and viſible Parts of a Man, which 
he acknowledges to be mortal; ſhould /ook on the Soul, to be a Modi 
fication of that Body, ina Diſcourſe, wherein he was endeavouring to 
rſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged, that 
truly great Men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to con- 
tradict themſelves. He had, therefore, no Thought, concerning the 
Modification of the Body of a Man, in the Caſe; he was not ſuch a 
Trifler, as to examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a 
Man was immortal, when that Body itfelf was mortal : And, there- 
fore, that which he reports, as Dicæarchus's Opinion, he diſmiſſes 
in the beginning, without any more ado, C. 11. But Cicero's was 
a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, 9iz. What the Soul was? To 
ſee whether, from thence, he could diſcover its Immortality. But, 
in all that Diſcourſe, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, where 
he lays out ſo much of his Reading andReaſon, there is not one Syl- 


lable, ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was an immaterial 


Subſtance ; but many Things directly to the contrary. 
INDEED (I.) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the 


F Ch. 19. 22. Senſe he utes + Corpus all along, for the ſenſible, 


30, 31, Cc. organical Parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is 
not the Soul: And Body, in this Senſe, taken for 


the Human Body, he calls the Priſon of the Soul; and ſays a wiſe 
Man, inſtancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair 3 
to get out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch Thing of Matter: 
He calls not Matter, in general, the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a 


Word of being ſeparate from it. wt 
2, HE concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be . 


low, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Ch. 27. 
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3. Hz excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. oe 25 | | 

So far he is clear and poſitive: But, beyond this, be is uncertain ; 
beyond this he could not get. For, in ſome Places, he ſpeaks doubt- 
fully, whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire: Anima ſit animus, ig- 
niſue neſcio, Ch. 25. And, therefore, he agrees with Panetius, 
that, if it be at all Elementary, it is, as he calls it, Inflammata Ani- 
wa, inflamed Air; and, for this, he gives ſeveral Reaſons, C. 18, 19. 


And tho' he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature 71 its own, yet he 


is ſo far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, C. 19. That the ad- 
mitting it to be of an aerial, or igneous Nature, would not be incon- 
ſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. | 

Tn which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, That the Soul was 
not at all Elementary, but was of the fame Subſtance with the Hea- 


vens: Which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, and 


the changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of 


them, called Quinta Eſſentia. That this was Tully's Opinion, is plain 


from theſe Words: Ergo, Animus, gut, ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut 
Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem, fi Deus, aut anima, aut 
ignis eft, idem eft animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura celeſtis & 


terra vacat et humore, ſic utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus 


eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam natura, ab Ariſtotele in- 
ducta; primum hec et deorum eſt et animorum, Hanc nos ſententi- 
am ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in conſolatione hac expreſſimus ; Ch. 26. 
And then he goes on, Ch. 27. to repeat thoſe his own Words, which 
your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in 


his Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to have its Original from 


the Earth, or to be mixed, or made, of any Thing earthly ; but had 


ſaid, Singularis eft igitur quadam natura et vis animi ſejuncta ab 


bis uſitatis notiſque naturis: Whereby, he tells us, he meant no- 
thing but Ariſtotle's Quinta E(ſentia; which being unmixed, being 
that, of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it divinum, cæ- 
kſte, and concludes it eternal; it being, as he ſpeaks, Sejuncta ab om- 
ui mortali concretione. From which it is clear, That in all his Enqui- 
ry about the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond 
the four Elements, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Ejſentia, to look for it. In 
all which there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. 
HE was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal; but, for that, tis plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality ; but as the Eaſtern People do, who be- 
lieve the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no 
Conception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable, what a very con- 
ſiderable and judicious Author ſays þ in the Caſe : 
No Opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally receiv- Loubere du 


ed, as that of the Immortality of the Soul; but its Royaume de Si- 


Immateriality is a Truth, the Knowledge whereof has am, T. 1. C. 
not ſpread ſo far. And, indeed, it is extremely dif- 19. J. 4. 
ficult to let into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea of a | 
pure Spirit. This the Miſſionaries, who have been longeſt * 
| | them, 
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them, are poſitive in- All the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, 


That there remains ſomething of a Man after his Depth, which ſub. 


fiſts independently and ſeparately from his Body. But they give Er- 
ren ſion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the 
fame Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which our 
Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe, that the Souls are of a Mat. 
ter, ſubtle enough to eſcape being ſeen, or handled—Such were the 
Shades and the Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. Aud it is, by 
theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, that Vir. 
gil ſuppoſed Eneas knew Palinurus, Dido and Anchiſes, in the other 
orld. \ 

THr1s Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts 
for his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, 
collected by Chance, when he returned; but one choſen on pur. 
poſe (and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the 
Singularities of Sam. And he has fo well acquitted himſelf of the 
Commiſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he had, to inform 
himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we bur 
ſuch an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of 
this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better 
acquainted, than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions, 
of that Part of the World, inhabited by civilized Nations, who want 
neither good Senſe, nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, tho' not caſt into the 
Mould of the Logic and Philoſophy of our Schools. | 


Bur, to return to Cicero: Tis plain, That, in his Enquiries about 


the Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the 
Expreſſions, that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evi- 
dently ſhew. For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and 
Women aſcended into Heaven; of others, that they remained here on 
Earth, C. 12. That the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: That, at 
its leaving the Body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks thro' our 
thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it {tops in the Region of Fire, and 
aſcends no farther, the Equality of Warmth and Weight making 
that its proper Place, where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the 
fame Things, wherewith the Stars are nouriſhed and ſuſtained; and 
that, by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood, it ſhall there have a 
clearer View and fuller Knowledge of the Heavenly Bodies, C. 19. 
That the Soul alſo, from this Height, ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer 
Profpe& of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts 
will then lie before it in one View, C. 20. That it is hard to determine 
what Conformation, Size, and Place, the Soul has in the Body: That 
it is too ſubtle to be ſeen: That it is in the Human Body, as in a Houſe, 
or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, C. 22. All which are Expreſſions that 
ſufficiently evidence, that he, who us'd 'em, had not, in his Mind, 
ſeparated Materiality, from the Idea of the Soul. ; 


Ir may, perhaps, be replied, That a great part of this, which we 


find in Chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe, who would have 
the Soul to be Anima infſammata, inflamed Air. I grant it: But 
it is alſo to be obſerved, That in this 19th, and the two following 

| | Chapters, 
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Chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, That fo mate- 
rial a Thing, as inflamed Air, may think. | KG 

Tax Truth of the Caſe, in ſhort, is this: Cicero was willing to 
believe the Soul immortal, but, when he fought, in the Nature of the 
Soul itſelf, ſomething to eſtabliſſi this his Belief, into a Certainty of 
it, he found himſelf at a Loſs. He confeſſed, he knew not what the 
Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, C. 2. was 
no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the 
Repetition of what he had ſaid, in his 6th Book de Repub. concern- 
ing the Soul. The Argument which, borrowed from Plato, he there 
makes ule of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to 
be immortal, but more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be 
true: For it proves it to be eternal, and without Beginning, as well 
as without End: Neque nata certe eſt, & 9 ſays he. 
. InDEED, from the Faculties of the Soul, he concludes right, That 
it is of Divine Original : But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he, at 
the End of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, C. 25: as well as 
at the Beginning of it, C. 22. is not aſhamed: to own his Ignorance 
of what it is; Anima ſit animns, igniſoe, neſtio; nec me pudet, ut iſtos, 
fateri neſcire quod neſcium. Iilud, ſiulla alia de re ob/cura affirmare 
Polſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis ſit, animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, 
C. 25. So that all the Certainty he could attain to; about the Saul, 
was, That he was confident there was ſomething Divine in it; 2. e. 
there were Faculties in the Soul, that could not reſult from the Na- 
ture of Matter, but muſt have their Original from a Divine Power: 
But yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, he acknowledged 
might be placed in Breath, or Fire, which, I think, your Lordſhip 
will not deny to be material Subſtances. So that all thoſe Divine 
Qualities, which he ſo much, and ſo juſtly extols in the Soul, led 
him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt Thought of Imma- 
teriality. This is Demonſtration, That he built them not, upon an 
Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he avowedly profeſſes, 
he does not know but Breath, or Fire, might be this thinking Thing 
in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Subſtance of the Soul 
itſelf, he ſtuck in Air, or Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia ; for be- 
yond thoſe, tis evident, he went not. TOS | 
Bur, with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whofe Authority he de- 
fers ſo much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and preat 
Parts could furniſh him with, for the Immortality of the Soul, he was 
ſo little ſatisfied, ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any Thought, 
that he had, or could prove it, that he, over and over again, profeſſes 
his Ignorance and Doubt of it. In the beginning, he enumerates 
the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied, 
about it; and then, full of Uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſententiarum, 
gu vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit, que veriſimillima magna queſtio, 
C. 11. And towards the latter end, having gone them all over a- 
gain, and, one after another, examined them, he profeſſes himſelf 
ltill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to deter- 
mine: Mentis ac ies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens, nonnunguanm hebeſcit, 

Vor. II. Aa : ob 
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ob eamque cauſam conutemplandi diligentiam omittimus. Itaque dy. 
bitans, circumſpettans, heſitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanquam iu 
rate, in mari immenſe, noſtra vehitur oratio, C. 30. And, to conclude 
this Argument, when the Perſon he introduces, as diſcourſing with 
him, tells him, he is reſolved to keep firm to the Beliet of Immorta- 
lity; Tally anſwers, C. 82. Laudo id quidem,' & ft nibil animis o. 
portet conſi lere: movemur- enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus 
. ue ſententiam clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim a. 
tiqua 7 vs 400 re | | | 
So unmoveable is that Truth, delivered by the Spirit of Truth, 
That, tho' the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome 
uncertain Hopes of. a future State; yer human Reaſon could attain 
to no Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS 
CHRIST, alone, who had brought Life and In. 
* Tim. i. 10. mortality to Light, thro' the Goſpel *. Tho' we are 
8 now told, That to own the Inability of natural 
Reaſon, to bring Immortality to Light, or, which paſſes for the ſame, 
to own Principles, upon which the Immateriality of the Soul, (and, 
as*tis urged, conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtra- 
tively proved, does leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, 
which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to Light, and which, 
conſequently, the Scripture aſſures us, is eſtabliſhed and made certain, 
only by Revelation. This would not, perhaps, have feemed ſtrange 
from thoſe, who are juſtly complained of for {lighting the Revelati- 
on of the Goſpel; and, therefore, would not be much regarded, if 
they ſhbuld contradict fo plain a Text of Scripture, in favour of their 
all-ſufficient Reaſon : But what Uſe the Promoters of Sceptici/m and 
Infidelity, in an Age fo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip, may 
make, of what comes from one of your great Authority and Learns 
ing, may deſerve your Conſideration. „ 
Ay thus, my Lord, Fhope, I have ſatisſied you concerning Cice- 


ro's Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſti- 


ons; which, tho' I eafily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, yo are n 
Stranger to, yet I humbly conceive, you have not ſhewn (and upon 
a careful Peruſal of that Treatiſe again, FT think, I may boldly ſay, 
you cannot ſhew) one Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a 
Notion in T9, of the Soul's Immateriality, or its being an imma- 
terial Subſtance. 4. 7: Sy 
| From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lord- 
+1. Anſ. P. ſhip concludes, + That he, no more than Cicero, dots 
62, 63. me any Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Alſert- 
ers of the Soul's Immortality. My Lord, were not 
the Queſtion of the Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, chan- 
ged here into that of its Immortality, which I am no leſs an Ailerter 
of, than either of them, Cicero and V irgil do me all the K. imndneſs 1 
delired of them in this Matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attri- 
| buted the Word Spiritus to the Soul of Man, with- 
[| Aneid. iv. out any Thought of its Immateriality ; and this the 
385. Verſes, you yourſelf bring, out of Virgil ||, 


3 
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Et, cum frigida mors anime ſeduxerit artus, 
Omnibus umbra locis adero, dabis, improbe, penas ; 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted, out of his 6th Book ; and, for 
this, Monſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs, in the Words a- 
bove ſet down, out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe, a- 
mong the Heathens of our Days, as well as Virgil, and others, amongſt 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought the Souls, or Ghoſts of 
Men departed, did not die with the Body, without thinking them to 
be perfectly immaterial ; the Latter being much more incomprehen- 
ſible to them than the Former. And what F7rg:/'s Notion of the 
Soul is, and that Corpus, when put in Contra- diſtinction to the Soul, 
ſignifies nothing, but the grofs Tenement of Fleſh and Bones, is evi- 
dent from this Verſe of his Æueid. vi. L. 292. where he calls the 
Souls which yet were viſible, ; 


Tenues ſine corpore vitas. 


Your Lordſhip's + Anſwer concerning what is | 0 
ſaid, Eccleſ. xiii, turns wholly upon Solomon's tak- TI Anſ. P. 
ing the Soul to be immortal, which was not what I 64, 65. 
queſtioned : All that I quored that Place for, was to | 
ſhew, that Spirit, in Engli/Þ, might properly be applied to the Soul, 
without any Notion of its Immateriality, as m1 was by Solomon; 
which, whether he thought the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does 
little appear, in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men 
and Beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, is 
evident from that Place, in that the Word Syirit is there applied, by 
our Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts,which your Lordſhip, I think, 
does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and, conſequently, immortal 
Spirits, tho* they have Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 

Bur you ſay, Þ If the Soul be not of itſelf 2 
thinking Subſtance, you do not ſee what Foundation ＋ 1 Anſw. 
there is in Nature, for a Day of Judgment. Anſw. P. 65. 

Tho” the Heathen World did ot of old, nor do to | 

this Day, /ee a Foundation in Nature, for a Day of Judgment; yet in 
Revelation, if that will {ſatisfy your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a 
Foundation for a Day of Judgment, becauſe God has poſitively declared 
it; tho' God has not, by that Revelation, taught us, what the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul is; nor has any where ſaid, That the Soul of itſelf 7s 
afree Agent. Whatſoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of it/elf, 
but is by the good Pleaſure of its Creator. Whatever Degrees of Per- 
feclion it has, it has from the bountiful Hand of its Maker. For it is 


true, in a natural, as well as a ſpiritual Senſe, what 


St. Paul ſays, * Not that we are ſufficient of our- * 2 Cor. iii. 5. 


ſelves, to think any thing, as of ourſelves, but our Suf- 
ficiency is of God. | 


Bur your Lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following Words, would 
argue, That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent ; whereby 


Liſuppoſe, you only mean, that you cannot ſee, or conceive, mm > 
oli 
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ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion. To 
which give me leave to anſwer, That, when you can make it con- 
ceivable, how any created, finite, dependant Subſtance, can moye jt. 
ſelf, or alter, or ſtop its own Motion, which it muſt, to be a free A. 
gent; I ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtow this Pow. 
er on a ſolid, than an unſolid, created Subſtance. Tully, in the 

5 Place above quoted, * could not conceive this pow. 
FTuſculan er to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity; 
Quæſt. L. 1. Cum pateat, igitur, æternum id eſſe quod ſeipſum mo. 
C. 23. veat, quis eſt, qui hanc naturam animis eſſe tributan 
A neget © But tho' you cannot /e how any created 
Subſtance, ſolid, or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, my 
Lord, if I put in both, until your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, 
and ſhew the manner, how either of them can, of itſelf, move itſelf, 
or any thing elſe) yet I do not think, you will fo far deny Men to he 
free Agents, from the Difhculty there is to ſee, how they are free A. 
gents, as to doubt, whether there be Foundation enough for a Day if 

ment. | 
II is not for me to judge, how far your Lordſhip's Speculations 
| reach; but finding in myſelf nothing to be truer,than 
+ Eccl. xi. 5. what the wiſe Solomon tells me; + As thou knoweſt 
| not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones 
do grow in the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſt 
not the Works of God, who maketh all Things: I gratefully receive, 
and rejoice in the Light of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many 
Things ; the manner whereof my poor Reaſon can by no means make 
out to me: Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing, that contains in 
it no Contradiction; ſo that I readily believe whatever God has de- 
clared, tho' my Reaſon find Difficulties in it, which it cannot mal- 
ter. As, in the preſent Caſe, God having revealed that there ſhall be 
a Day of Judgment, I think that Foundation enough, to conclude Men 
are free enough to be made anſwerable for their Actions, and to re- 
ceive, according to what they have done; tho' how Man is a free A- 
gent, ſurpaſs my Explication, or Comprehenſion. 

| Ix anſwer to the Place I brought out of St. Lutz f, 

+ C. xxiv. your Lordſhip asks, || Whether, from theſe Words 


. of our Saviour, it follows, that a Spirit is only an 
I Anf. Appearance J anſwer, No; nor do I know who 
P. 67. drew ſuch an Inference from them : But it follows, 


that, in Zpparitions, there is ſomething that appears, 

and that That which appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this 
was properly called zu, and was often Jooked upon, by thoſe who 
called it zywvua in Greek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the 
Ghoſt, or Soul of one departed ; which, I humbly conceive, juſtihes 
my Uſe of the Word Spirit, for a thinking, voluntary Agent, whe- 
ther material, or immaterial. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, * That I grant, that it can- 

* 1. Anl. not, upon theſe Principles, be demonſtrated, that the 
P. 67. ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial: From whence 


you conclude, That then my Grounds of — 
| | ri 


* 
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or no; it being impoſlible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own 1deas, without Revelation, ro diſcover, whether Omnipo- 
tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, 
4 Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Mat- 
ter ſo diſpoſed, a thinking, immaterial Subſtance: It being, in 
reſpect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceĩve, that God can, if He pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuper add 
to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince we 
know not wherein Thinking: conſiſts, nor to what Sort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Plea- 
ſure and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in 
it, that the firſt, eternal, thinking Being ſhould, if He pleaſed, 
give to certain Syſtems of created, ſenſſeſs Matter, put toge- 
ther as He thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and 
Thought: Tho?, as I think, I have proved, Lib. IV. Ch. x. f. 14, 
&c. it is no leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which 
is evidently, in its own Nature, void of Senſe and Thought) 
ſhould be that eternal, firſt thinking Being. What Certainty 
of Knowledge can any one have, that ſome Perceptions, ſuch 
as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies them- 
ſelves, after a certain manner modified and moved, as well as 
that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the Mo- 
tion of the parts of Body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, 
being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, accord- 
ing to the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce no- 
thing but Motion: So that, when we allow it to produce Plea- 
ſure, or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to 
quit our Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly 


to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we mult allow 
He 


from Ideas, are plainly given up. This being away of arguing, that 
you often make uſe of, I have often had occaſion to conſider it, and 
cannot, after all, ſee the Force of this Argument. I acknowledge, that 
this, or thatPropoſition cannot, upon my Principles, be demonſtrated; 
Ergo, I grant this Propoſition to be falſe, That Certainty conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of Ideas : For 
that is my Ground of Certainty, and, till that be given up, 9 
Grgunds of Certaiiity are not give i. | 


9. 
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He has annexed Effects to Motion, which we can no way con. 
ceive Motion able to produce, what reaſon have we to con. 
clude, that He could not order them as well to be produced in 
a Subject, we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 
Subject, we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way 
operate upon? I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen the 
Belief of the Souls Immateriality : I am not here ſpeaking of 
Probability, but Knowledge ; and I think not only, that it be. 
comes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſte. 
rially, where we want that Evidence, that can produce Knoy. 
ledge; but alſo, that it is of Uſe to us, to diſcern how far our 
Knowledge does reach : For the State we are at preſent in, not 
being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content our. 
ſelves with Faith and Probability; and, in the preſent Queſti- 
on, about the Immateriality of the Soul, if our Faculties can- 
not arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not think it 
ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, are 
well enough ſecured, without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soubs 
Immateriality; ſince it is evident, that He, who made us at firſt 
begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible, intelligent Beings, and for ſeve- 
ral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can, and will reſtore us 
to the like State of Senſibility, in another World, and make us 
capable, there, to receive the Retribution He has deſigned to 
Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And, therefore, 
it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one way, or 
the other, as ſome, over zealous for, or againſt the Immateria- 
lity of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
| Heve. Who either, on the one ſide, indulging too much their 
Thoughts, immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt- 
ence to what is not material: Or who, on the other ſide, find- 
ing not Cygitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examin- 
ed over and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have 
the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency Itſelf cannot 

give Perception and Thought to a Subſtance, which has the Mo- 
dification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hardly Senſation 
is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Matter, or Ex- 


iſtence to any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, will confels, 
that 


of 
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that he is very far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. It 
is a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the reach of 
our Knowledge : And he, who will give himſelf leave to con- 
fider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of each 
Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine him 
fixedly for, or againſt the SouPs Materiality. Since, on which 
ide ſoever he views.it, either as an unextended Subſtance, or as 
a thinking, extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive either, 


will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive him to 


the contrary ſide. An unfair way, which ſome Men take with 
themſelves: Who, becauſe of the Unconceivableneſs of ſome- 
thing they find in one, throw themſelves violently into the con- 
trary Hypotheſis, tho? altogether as unintelligible to an unbiaſ- 
ſed Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the Weakneſs 
and Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but the infignificant Triumph 
of ſuch ſort of Arguments, which, drawn from our ownViews, 
may fatisfy us, that we can find no Certainty on one ſide of 
the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us to Truth, by 
running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on Examination, will 


be found clogged with equal Difficulties. For what Safety, what 


Advantage to any one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſur- 
dities, and, to him, unſurmountable Rubs he meets with, in one 
Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 
Comprehenſion? It is paſt Controverſy, that we have in us ſome- 
thing that thinks; our very Doubts, about what it is, confirm 
the Certainty of its Being, tho? we muſt content ourſelves in 
the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is: And it is as vain 
to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt 


other Caſes to be poſitive againſt the Being of any Thing, be- 


cauſe we cannot comprehend its Nature. For I would fain 
know what Subſtance cxiſts, that has not ſomething in it, which 
manifeſtly bales our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee 
and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution of Things, how 
much muſt they exceed us in Knowledge ? To which if we add 
larger Comprehenſion, which enables them at one Glance to 


ſee the Connexion and Agreement of very many Ideas, and 
readily 
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readily ſupplies to them the intermediate Proofs, which we, 


by ſingle and flow Steps, and long poring in the Dark, hardly 
at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one, before we 
have hunted out another; we may gueſs at ſome Part of the 
Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and 
more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger Ficld of Knowledge, 
But to return to the Argument in hand; our Kowledge, I ſay, 
is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfections of the Ideas 
we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes 
hort of that too; but how far it reaches, let us now enquire, 


§. 7. ThE Affirmations, or Negations we 


How far our make, concerning the Ideas we have, may, as 
Anowledge 


erben. I have before intimated in general, be reduced 
to theſe four Sorts, viz. Identity, Co- exiſtence, 
Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 


1 0 g. 8. Firſt, As to- Identity and Diver ſity, in 
1 ur 


Knowledge of this way of the Agreement, or Diſagreement 


Identity and of our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as fur 
Diverſity, as extended as our Ideas themſelves; and there 
— * can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not 

preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive 
to be what it is, and to be different from any other. 

H. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond Sort, which 
ee , Is the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ila 
very little way. in G-exiſtence; in this, our Knowledge is very 

ſhort, tho? in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt 

material Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For 

our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas, united in one 

Subject, and fo co-exiſting together; wv. g. our Idea of Flame is 
a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Cold, a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible: Theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Mens Minds, do theſe 
two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame, and Gold, ſtand 
for. When we would know any thing farther concerning 
theſe, or any other Sort of Subſtances, what do we enquire, but 
uu 


1 N 1 1 


a certain Knowledge of the Co. exiſtence, or In- 
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what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances have, or have 
not? Which is nothing elſe, but to know, what other ſimple 
Ideas do, or do not co- exiſt, with thoſe that make up that com- 
plex Idea? 

. 10. TAI, how weighty and conſiderable 3 
a Part ſoever of Human Science, is yet very Connexion be- 
narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon tween moſt ſim- 
whereof is, that the ſimple Ideas, whereof our 2 Ideas #5 un- 
complex Ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, 9 
for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own Nature, 
no viſible, neceſſary Connexion, or Inconſiſtency with any other 
ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence with them we would inform 
ourſelves about. _ | 

9. 11. Taz Ideas, that our complex ones of : 
Subſtances are made up of, and about which our 2 es 75 of 

: : econdary Qua- 

Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is moſt em- Jities. 
ployed, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities - 
Which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or, if not upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehenſi- 
on, it is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary Uni- 
on, or Inconſiſtency one with another: For not knowing the 
Root they ſpring from, not v what Size, Figure, and Tex- 
ture of Parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult 
thoſe Qualities, which make our complex Idea of Cold, it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities reſult from, or are 
incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts 
of Gold; and fo, conſequently, muſt always co-exi/t with that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 

9. 12. BESIDEs this Ignorance of the prima- 
ry Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, Becauſe all 


: : 5: Connexion be- 
on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, cen any FA 


there is yet another and more incurable Part cordary and 
of Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from Y Quali- 
ties is undiſco- 
verable, 
co-exiſtence (if I may ſo ſay) of different Ideas | 
in the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable 


VoI. II. B b Con- 
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Connexion between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe Nn 


Qualities which it depends on. 
§. 13. Thar the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body, ſhould 


cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, 
is not beyond our Conception : The Separation of the Parts of 
one Body, upon the Intruſion of another ; and the Change from 


Reſt to Motion, upon Impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us 


to have ſome Connexion one with another. And, if we knew 
theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, 
we might be able to know a great deal more of theſe Operations 
of them, one upon another : But, our Minds not being able to 
diſcover any Connexion betwixt theſe primary Qualities of Bo- 
dies, and the Senſations that are produced in us by them, we 
can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules of the 
Conſequences, or Co-exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, tho? 
we could diſcover the Size, Figure, or Motion of thoſe inviſible 
Parts, which immediately produce them. We are ſo far from 
knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion of Parts produce a yel- 
low Colour, a {weet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no 
means conceive how any Size, Figure, or Motion of any Parti- 
cles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of any Colour, Taſte, or 
Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceivable Connexion betwixt the 
one and the other. 

g. 14. Ix vain, therefore, ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ideas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance : Since we neither know the 
real Conſtitution of the minute Parts, on which their Qualitics 
do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 
ceſſary Connexion between them, and any of the ſecondary Quali- 
ties; which is neceſlary to be done, before we can certainly know 
their neceſſary Co-exiffence. So that, let our complex Idea of 
any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, from 
the ſimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſa- 
ry Coexiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our Know- 
ledge, in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our 
Experience. Indeed — few of the primary Qualities have a 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary Dependence, and viſible Connexion one with another, 
as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving, or commu- 
nicating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But tho! theſe, 
and, perhaps, ſome others of our Ideas, have, yet there are fo feu 
of them, that have a viſible Connexion one with another, that we 
can, by Intuition, or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co- exiſtence 
of very few of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtan- 
ces; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make 
known to us what Qualities they contain. For of all the Qua- 
lities that are co-ex7/tent in any Subject, without this Dependence, 
and evident Connexion of their eas one with another, we can- 
not know certainly any two to co-ex7/?, any farther than Experi- 
ence, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus, tho? we ſee the yellow 
Colour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, 
and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of Gold; yet, becauſe 
no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependence, or neceſſary 
Connexion with the other, we cannot certainly know, that where 
any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly pro- 
bable ſoever it may be; becauſe the higheſt Probability amounts 
not to Certainty, without which there can be no true Knowledge. 
For this Co-exiſtence can be no farther known than it is perceiv- 
ed; and it cannot be perceived, but either in particular Subjects, 
by the Obſervation of our Senſes, or in general, by the neceſ- 
ſary Connexion of the Ideas themſelves. | 
9. 15. As to Incompatibility, or Repugnancy to 
G-exiſtence, we may know, that any Subject Of 4 
can have, of each Sort of primary Qualities, larger. 
but one particular at once; v. g. each particu- 
lar Extenſion, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all 
other of each kind. The like allo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas, 
peculiar to each Senſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in 
any Subject, excludes all other ot that Sort; v. g. no one Sub- 
je&t can have two Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To 
this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an Cpall, or an Infuſion of 
Lignum Nephriticum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which 
I anſwer, that theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may, at 
the ſame time, afford different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo 
to 
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to ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the 


Object that reflect the Particles of Light: And, therefore, it 
is not the ſame Part of the Object, and ſo not the very ſame Sub. 
ject, which, at the ſame time, appears both yellow and azure, 
For it is as impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any Body 
ſhould, at the ſame time, differently modify, or reflect the Rays 
of Light, as that it ſhould have two N — and Tex- 
tures at the ſame time. 
{. 16. Bur, as to the Powers of Subſtances, to 
a 2 N change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, 
a very lite Which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
way. them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 
Knowledge ; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 
fmowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whe- 


ther we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, 


and be certain that they are in any Subject, by the Connexion 


with any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe 
the active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of ope- 
rating, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we 
cannot by any means come to diſcover ; it is but in very few Caſ- 
es, we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repug- 
nance to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our complex one of 


that Sort of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcula- | 


rian Hypotheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an in- 
telligible Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the 
' Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of 
the neceſſary Connexion and Co-exifence of the Powers, which 
are to be obſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. 'This, at leaſt, 
is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for 
of that it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge, con- 


cerning corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any 


of them, till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of 
Bodies have a neceſſary Connexion, or Repugnancy one with an- 
other; which, in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think we 
know but to a very ſmall degree: And, I doubt, whether, with 
thoſę Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our genc- 
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ral Knowledge (I ſay not particular Experience) in this Part 


much Farther. Experience is that which, in this Part, we muſt 
depend on. And it were to be wiſhed, that it were more im- 
proved, We find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains, 


have this way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge. And 


if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to 


it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their 


Reports, as thoſe, who call themſelves Philoſophers, ought to 

have been; our Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, 

and our Inſight into their Powers and Operations, had been yet 

much greater. 

9. 17. Ir we are at a loſs, in reſpect of the 

Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is Of Spirits, yet 

| c narrower. 

ealy to conclude, we are much more in the Dark 

in reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come with. 
in our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a Rank, the Spi- 
rits that inhabit our Bodies hold, amongſt thoſe various, and, poſ- 
ſbly, innumerable Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how far ſhort 
they come of the Endowments and Perfections of Cherubim 
and Seraphim, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us; is what, by 
a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have offered to my Reader's 
Conſideration. 

ſ. 18. As to the third Sort of our Knowledge, 

viz, the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of our 3 . dl * 
Ideas, in any otLer Relation: This, as it is the ;; 1, ut eaſy to 
largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to /ay how far. 
determine how far it may extend; becauſe the | 
Advances, that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not 
conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end of 
ſuch Diſcoveries ; and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agrecment, 
or Diſagreement of remote Ideas. They, that are ignorant of 
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by it : And what further Improvements and Helps, advantage. 
ous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man 
may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I be. 
lieve, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are ca. 
pable of Demonſtration and Knowledge; and that other, and, 
perhaps, more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would afford us 
Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt did not 
oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 

Tux lea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Poy. 
Morality capa- er, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workman. 
7 ble of Demon- PR q h . 
tration. p we are, and on whom we depend; and the 

A Jdea of ourſelves, as underſtanding, rational Be. 
ings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly con. 
ſidered and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and 
Rules of Action, as might place Morality among ſt the Sciences, 
capable of Demonſtration; wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf. eri. 
dent Propoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtible as 

thoſe in Mathematics, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might 
be made out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 

Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 

of thele Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly 
be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion : And! 
cannot ſee, why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtrati 
on, if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement, or Diſagreement. here there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration 
in Euclid: For the Idea of Property, being a Right to any thing; 
and the Idea, to which the Name Injuſtice is given, being the 
Invaſion, or Violation of that Right; it is evident, that theſc 
Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to them, 
Il can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as that a 

Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, No 
Covernment allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Government 
being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules, or Laws, 
which require Conformity to them: And the Idea of abſolute 
Liberty being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as 

| | | capable 
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capable of being certain of the Truth of this Propolition, as of 
in the Mathematics. 

* nen wlan, in this re- Two Things have made mo- 
ſpect, has given the Advantage to / Ideas thought uncapable of 
the Ideas of Quantity, and made Demonſtration. Their Com- 
them thought more -capable of plexedneſs, and want of ſenſi- 

ble R epreſentations. 
Certainty and Demonſtration, is, 

Firſt, THar they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible 
Marks, which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with 
them than any Words, or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams, drawn 
on Paper, are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, and not liable to 
the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signification. An 


Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to the View, 


and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchangeable, and may, at 
leiſure, be conſidered and examined, and the Demonſtration be 
reviſed, and all the Parts of it may be gone over, more than once, 
without any Danger of the leaſt Change in the Ideas. This can- 
not be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have no- 
thing but Words to expreſs them by: Which tho', when written, 
they remain the ſame, yet the Ideas, they ſtand for, may change 
in the ſame Man; and it is very ſeldom * they are not diffe- 
rent in different Perſons. 

Secondly, AxorHER Thing, that makes the greater Difficulty 
in Ethics, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex, 
than thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematics. 
From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow: Firſt, That 
their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Col- 


lection of ſimple Ideas, they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed 


on, and fo the Sign that is uſed for them in Communication, al- 
ways, and in Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with it the 


ſame Idea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Er. 


ror follows, as would, if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething 
of an Heptagon, ſhould, in the Diagram he took to do it, leave 
out one of the Angles, or by Overſight make the Figure with one 
Angle more, than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intend- 


ed it ſhould, when at firſt he thought of his Dm This 
often 
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often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex, moral 
1deas, where the ſame Name being retained, one Angle, i. e. one 
ſunple Idea, is left out, or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill call. 
ed by the ſame Name) more at one Time than another. Secend. 
ly, From the Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas, there follows 
another Inconvenience, viz. that the Mind cannot eaſily retain 
thoſe preciſe Combinations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is ne. 
ceſſary in the Examination of the Habitudes and Correſponden. 
cies, Agreements, or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them, one with 
another; eſpecially where it is to be judged of, by long Deduc. 
tions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to 
ſhew the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two remote ones, 
Tas great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in 
Diagrams 'and Figures, which remain unalterable in their 
Dravghts, is very apparent, and the Memory would often have 
great Difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the 
Mind went over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine 
their ſeveral Correſpondencies. And tho?, in caſting up a long 
Sum, either in Audition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every Part 
be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a View of its own - 
Leas, and conſidering their Agreement, or Diſagreement ; and 
the Reſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the 
whole, made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a 
clear Perception: Yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts 
by Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by 
Marks, that laſt and remain in View, when the Memory had 
let them go, it would be almoſt impoſlible to carry ſo many 
different Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip 
ſome Parts of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Rea- 
lonings about it uſeleſs. In which Caſe, the Cyphers, or Marks, 
help not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, 
or more Numbers, their Equalities, or Proportions : That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themſelves. But the numerical Characters are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas, about which 
the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know, how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the Particu- 
culars, 


. | 5 | 
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culars, has proceeded; that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt, have in one View be- 


fore him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings, 
g. 20. OxE part of theſe Diſadvantages in 


moral Ideas, which has made them be thought Remedies of 


not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good = Difficul- 


meaſure be. remedied by Definitions, ſetting 

down that Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall 
ſtand for, and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and conſtantly for 
that preciſe Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſome- 
thing of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other 
Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Confident J am, that if Men 
would, in the ſame Method, and with the ſame Indifferency, 
ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would 
find them to have a ſtronger Connexion one with another, and 
2 more neceſſary Conſequence from our clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
and to come nearer perfect Demonſtration than is commonly 
imagined. But much of this is not to be expected, whilſt the De- 


fire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the well 


endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, either to 
make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and'cover their De- 
formity: Nothing being fo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth is to 
the Mind: Nothing ſo deformed and irreconcileable to the Un- 
derſtanding, as a Lie. For tho many a Man can with Satisfac- 
tion enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom; yet 
who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a Fall. 
hood; and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a Thing as a Lie? 
Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their Tenets down all Meng 
Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without permit- 
ing them to examine their Truth, or Falſhood, and will not let 
Truth have- Fair-play i in the World, nor Men the Liberty to 
ſearch after it; What Improvements can be expected of this 


kind? What greater Light can be hoped for, in the moral Sci- 


ences? The ſubject part of Mankind in moſt Places might, in- 
ſtead thereof, with Zgyptian Bondage, expect ÆAgyptian Dark- 
neſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by Himſelf in Mens 

Vor. * | Se. Minds, 
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Minds, which it is impoſlible for the Breath, or Owe of dan 
wholly to extinguiſh. 
| 5 5. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Know- 
ourth) 7 
reak £'x: y . of 15 ledge, VIZ, of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, 
we have an in. We have an intuitive Knowledge of our own 
tuitive Know- Exiſtence; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the 
edge of our Exiſtence of a God; of the Exiſtence of any 
own 5 Demon n ſo h hes ks 
ſtrative of thing elle, we have no other but a ſenſitive 
God's; ſenſi- Knowledge, which extends not beyond the Ob- 


tive of ſome few jects preſent to our Senſes. 


other Things. $. 22. Oux Knowledge being ſo narrow, as 
bg 4 ds I have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome 


Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if 
we look a little into the dark ſide, and take a view of our Ig. 
norance: Which, being infinitely larger than our Knovledge, 
may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſputes, and Improvement 
of uſeful Knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear 
and diſtin Ideas, we confine our Thoughts within the Con- 
templation of thofe Things, that are within the Reach of our 
Underſtandings, and launch not out into that Abyſs of Dark- 
neſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive 
any Thing) out of a Preſumption, that nothing is beyond our 
Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied of the Folly of ſuch a Con. 
ceit, we need not go far. He, that knows any thing, knows 
this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances 
of his Ignorance. The meaneſt and nioſt obvious Things, that 
come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight can- 
not penetrate into. The cleareſt and moſt enlarged Underſtand- 
ings of thinking Men, find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, 
in every Particle of Matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it 
fo, when we conſider the Cauſes of our Ignorance; which, from 
what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe 
three : 

Firſt, Want of 1Jeas. 

Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion between the 
Ideas we have. 


Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. 
$. 23. Firſh 
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C. 23. Fi rſt, TatRrE are ſome Things, and pirſt, One 1 


thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of, for Cauſe of it, 


| | want of Ideas 
want of Ideas. either ſuch 2. 
Firſt, Ars the ſimple Ideas we "AMT are we have no Con- 


confined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we re- ception of, or 
ceive from corporeal Objects, by Senſation, ann 


cularly we have 


and from the Operations of our own Minds, 501. 

as the Objects of Reflexion. But how much | 

theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt, 

whole Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, 
who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meafure of all 
Things. What other ſimple Ideas it is poſſible the Creatures in 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Senſ- 
es and Faculties, more, or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it 1s not for us to determine. But to ſay, or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in 
it, that there was no ſach"thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himſelf any Notians about Seeing. The Igno- 
rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders, nor confines 
the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a Mole 
is an Argument againſt the Quick- ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He, 
that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 


the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think, it was not 


all laid out upon fo inconſiderable, mean, andi impotent a Crea- 
ture, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one 


of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties, there- 


fore, other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we know not. This 
we kgow, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. And we may be convinced, that the Ideas we 
can attain to, by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate ta 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtinct one of Sub- 
ſtance itfelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is conceal- 
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ed from us. But want of Ideas of this kind, being a Part, as 
well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed, Only this, 
I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and 
ſenſible World, are in this perfectly alike ; that That Part, 
which we ſee of either of them, holds no Proportion with what 
we ſee not: And whatſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our 
Thoughts, of either of them, i is but a Point, almoſt nothing in 
Compariſon of the reſt, | 
„ 24. Secondly, 3 great Cauſe of Ig. 
Becauſe apa norance, is the want of Ideas we are capable gf 
cats adit As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of Things, 
which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than 
we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, l 


now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things, we conceive 


capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we 


have Ideas of, But tho? we are not without Ideas of theſe pri. 


mary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what is 
the particular Bult, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt Part of 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Poy- 
ers, Efficacies, and ways of Operation, whereby the Effects, 
which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in 
ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, by being 100 
minute, When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the known 
and viſible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to think, 
that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall Part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. 
What are the particular Fabrics of the great Maſſes of Matter, 
which make up the whole ſtupendops Frame of Corporeal Be- 
ings, how far they are extended, what is their Motion, and 


how continued, or communicated, and what Influence they 


have one upon another, areContemplations that, at firſt Glimpſe, 
our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our Contem- 
plation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean 
this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſles of Matter, that 
viſibly move about it; what ſeveral Sorts of Vegetables, Ani- 
mats, and intellectual, corporeal Beings, infinitely different from 

thoſe 
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thoſe of our little Spot of Earth, may there probably be in the 
other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this Earth ; there being no natural Means, either 
by Senſation, or Reflexion, to convey their certain IAeas into 
our Minds ? They are out of the reach of thoſe Inlets of all our 
Knowledge : And what Sorts of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe 
Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much 
leſs have clear and diſtin& Ideas of them. 
. 25. Ir a great, nay, far the greateſt Part of 
the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, e- Becauſe of 8 
| s f : Their Minutes 
ſcape our Notice by their Remotenels, there are ,,,/;, 
others that are no leſs concealed from us by 
their Minuteneſs, Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active 
Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
their natural Operations, our want of preciſe, diſtin& Ideas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not, but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the mi- 
nute, conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know, 
without Trial, ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as 


we do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did we 


know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rhubarb, 
Hemloc, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does thoſe of a 
Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File, 
which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels; we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rizbarb 
will purge, Hemloc kill, and Opium make a Man ſteep, as well 
a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper, laid on the 
Balance, will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; 
or that ſome ſmall Part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Ma- 
chine would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. 
The diſſolving of Silver in Agua Fortis, and Gold in Aua Re- 


gia, and not vice verſa, would be then, perhaps, no more dif- 


ficult to know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand, why the 
turning of one Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of 


another, 
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another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes, acute enough to 
diſcover the minute Perticles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of 
their mechanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant 
of their Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can we be af. 
ſured about them any farther, than ſome few Trials we make, 
are able to refch. But whether they will ſucceed again ano. 
ther time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain 
Knowledge of univerſal Truths, concerning natural Bodies: 
And our Reaſon carries us herein, very little beyond particular | 
Matter of Fact. | 
5. 26. An, therefore, I am apt to doubt, that 
— — how far ſoever human Induſtry may advance 
uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical 
Things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we 
want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which | 
are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. Thoſe, which 
we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and we think our. 
ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and in. 
complete Ideas of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Bodies, 
that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we may 
have: But adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any one a. 
mongſt them. And tho? the former of theſe will ſerve us for 
common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet, whilſt we want the latter, we 
are not capable of /cientifical knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able 
- to diſcover general, inſtruftive, unqueſtionable Truths concern- 
ing them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are Things we muſt 
not, in theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, 
and Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and di- 
ſtint ideas of Sage and Hemloc, as we have of a Circle and a 
Triangle: But having no Ideas of the particular, primary Quali- 
ties of the minute Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other 
Bodies, which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what Ff. 
fects they will produce; nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we 
ſo much as-gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. 
Thus, having no Ideas of the particular, mechanical Affections 
of the minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our view and 
reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Ope- 
rations? 
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rations: And of Bodies more remote, we are yet more igno- 
rant, not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or 
the ſenſible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. 

9. 27. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how | 
diſproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole bee, leſs of 
Extent even of material Beings; to which, if YO 
we add the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits, that 
may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 


our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cogniſance, nor can 


frame to ourſelves any diſtin& Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and 
- Sorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than 
the material, For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may 


ſo call them, ſuperficial Ideas of Spirit, which by Reflexion 


we get of our own, and from thence the beſt we can collect 
of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal, independent Author of 
them, and us, and all Things; we have no certain Informati- 
on, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Reve- 
lation. Angels of all Sorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery : 
And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more 
Orders than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things, whereof our 
natural Faculties give us no certain Account at all. That there 
are Minds, and thinking Beings in other Men, as well as him- 
ſelf, every Man has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, 
to be ſatisfied: And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot 
ſuffer a Man, that confiders, to be ignorant, that there is a God. 
But that there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and 
the great God, who is there that, by his own Search and Abi- 
lity, can come to know? Much leſs have we diſtin& eas of 
their different Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral 
Conſtitutions, wherein they agree, or differ from one another, 
and from us. And, therefore, in what concerns their differ 


ent Species and Properties, we are under an abſolute Igno- 


rance. 
1.28. Secondly, W nat a ſmall Part of the Sub- pops 


ſtantial Beings, that are in the Univerſe, the Want of a dife 
9985 . want 
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want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
coverable Con- have ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of 


ue xion, between 1 
Ideas we have, Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of , 


diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we 


have: For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the former 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment : Which, hoy 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge, 

we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of thi; 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 

in us ſeveral Senfations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 

Pleaſure and Pain, c. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bo. 

dies having no Affinity at all with thoſe Ideas they produce 
min us, (there being no conceivable Connexion between any 
Impulſe of any Sort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour, 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no diſtinct 
Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; and can 
reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects produced by 
the Appointment: of an infinitely Wiſe. Agent, which perfect 
ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenſible, ſeconda- 
ry Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us be no way 
deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence, or Con- 
nexion, be found between them and thoſe primary Qualities, 
which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us: So, on the 


other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as 


unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion in 
Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body ſhould produce any 'Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, tho? they have a conſtant. and re- 
gular Connexion, in the ordinary Courſe of Things; yet that 
Connexion being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, which 
appearing to have no neceſſary Dependence one on another, we 
can attribute their Connexion to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary 
Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, 
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and to * as they do, in a way wholly _— our weak 
Underſtandings to conceive. 

5. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are e certain 
Relations, Habitudes, and Connexions, ſo viſi- 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we can- 
not conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power whatſo- 
ever. Andin theſe only, we are capable of certain and univer- 
{al Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle neceſ- 


Tnſtances. 


farily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two right ones. 


Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connexion of theſe 
two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitra- 
ry Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwiſe. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts of 


Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 


Sounds, Oc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules and 
Communication o? Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover 
no natural Connexion with any Ideas we have, we cannot but a- 
ſeribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of the wiſe 
Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Reſurrection 
of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, and ſuch o- 
ther Things, which are by every one acknowledged to depend 
wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things that, 
as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law ſet them; but yet 
by a Law that we know not: Whereby, tho? Cauſes work 
fieadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their Con- 
nexions and Dependences being not diſcoverable in our Ideas, 
we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. From 
all which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are involv- 
ed in, how little it is of Being, and the Things that are, that 
we are capable to know. And, therefore, we ſhall do no In- 


jury to our Knowledge, when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 


that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerſe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
we are not capable of a Philoſophical Anawledge of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: Concerning their ſe- 
condary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no 

Vor. II. D d univerſal 
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univerſal Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within 
the Notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive 
Knowledge ; but the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of their Pro- 
duction, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to 
.be ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us of matter of Fact, and, by Analogy, to 
. gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like 


to produce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not 


to mention ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being 

capable of any ſuch thing, that I ee it loſt Labour to ſeek 
after it. 

9. 30. Thirdly W ERRE we have adequate [. 

Third, 2 deas, and where thet᷑e is a certain and diſcover- 

Ideas. able Connexion between them, yet we are oft. 

en ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas 


| which we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe 
intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us what Habitude of Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 


many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any 
Imperfection of their Faculties, or Uncertainty i in the T hings 


themſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, 


and by due ways comparing thoſe /deas. That which has moſt 


contributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding 
out their Relations, and Agreements,or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Morde. It is im- 


poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt 


their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubt- 


Ful and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtracting 
their Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to 
ſet before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would con- 


ſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a 
great part of that Perplexity, Puddering, and Confuſion, which 


has ſo much hindered Mens Progreſs in other Parts of Know- 


ledge. For whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined and un- 


certain Signification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from 


Falſe, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in 
their 
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their own Opinions. This having been the Fate, or Misfo rtune 
of a great part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe, brought into 
the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion 
to the Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been 
filled with; whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of 
Words, knew not whereabout they were, how far their Dif- 
coveries were advanced, or what was wanting in their own, or 
the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries 
of the material, done, as they have in thoſe of the intellectual 
World, involved in all the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubt - 
ful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, 
Theories and Stories of Zones and Tides, ' niultiplied and dif- 
puted; nay, Ships built, and Fleets ſet out, .w uld never have 
taught us the way beyond the Line; and the Anti podes would 
be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was declared Hereſy to 
hold there were any. But, having ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, 
and the ill, or careleſs Uſe that is er made of un 1 
ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 4} 
J. 31. HiTaerTo we have examined the Ex- GTG 
tent of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral „ Extent, in re- 
ſpe ny Univer- 
Sorts of Beings that are. There is another alp. 
Extent of it, in reſpect f Univerſality, which 
will alſo deſerve to be conſidered; and in this regard, our Know- 
ledge follows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, our Know- 
ledge is univerſal. For what is known of ſuch general [deas, will 
be true of every particular Thing, in whom that Eſſence, i. e. 
that ahſtract Idea is to be found; and what is once known -of 
ſuch Ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to 
all general Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Jdeas, that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 


(that is, to abſtract Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out, 


by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences; as the Exiſtences 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But hav- 


ing more to ſay of 258 in the Chapters, where ſhall ſpeak of 


general 
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general and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the U. 
niverſality of our Knowledge in general. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of Human Knowledge. 


1. DOUBT not but my Reader by this 
Objection $1 . BON 

| K —— time, may be apt to think, that I have 
2 placed in Ideas, 1 been, all this while, only building a 


2 all bare Caſtle in the Air; and be ready to ſay to me, to 

ulbat Purpoſe all this Stir? Knowledge, ſay you, 
1s only the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas. But who knows what thoſe Ideas may be? 1; 
there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Mens 
Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimeras in it? Or, if 
there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, 
by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of the moſt 
extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have their [deas, 
and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one with an- 
other, If there be any difference between them, the Advantage 
will be on the warm-headed Man's ſide, as having the more 
Leas, and the more lively: And ſo, by your Rules, he will be 
the more knowing. If it be true, that all Knowledge lies only 
in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 
own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings ofa 
ſober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter how Things 
are ; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his own Imagine 
tions, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all Certainty. Such 
Caſtles in the Air will be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the 
Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, is 
by this way as certain Knowledge, and as much a Truth, as that 
a Square is not a Circle, 


1 Bur of what Uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Mens own Ima- 
| grnations, to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? 

It matters not what Mens Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of 

Things 


2 U. 
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Things that is only to be prized; it is this alone gives a Value 
to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge o- 
ver another's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not of 
Dreams and Fancies. 

g. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our Know- 

ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach Anſwer, Net 

; . fo, where Ideas 
no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- agree with 
tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of 7hings. 
little more Uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy 
Brain; and the Truths built thereon of no more Weight than 
the Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees Things clearly in a Dream, 
and with great Aſſurance utters them. But, I hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the 
Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare I- 
magination: And, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty 
of general Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 

(. 3. IT is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediate- 
ly, but only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them. 
Our Knowledge, therefore, is real, only fo far as there is a Con- 
formity between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what 


| ſhall be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it per- 


ceives nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with 


Things themſelves ? This, tho? it ſeems not to want Difficulty, | 


yet, I think, there be two Sorts of Ideas, that, we may be aſſur- 
ed, agree with Things. 

5. 4. Firſt, Tas firſt are ſimple Ideas, which, 
ſince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no 4, Firſt, all 

2 By ſimple Ideas 

means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the 40. 
Product of Things, operating on the Mind in a | 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which, 
by the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. From whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not 


Fictions of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions 


of Things without us, really operating upon us, and ſo carry 
with them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances, which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby 

7 ; we 
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we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the Sorts of particular Subſtances, 


to diſcern the States they are in, and ſo to take them for our Fi 

Neceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of th 

3 Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwering | K 
1 that Power, which is in any Body to produce it there, has all G 
. the real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things with. bf 
L out us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the 3 
| q Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. P | 
F 9. 5. Secondly, Al our complex Ideas, except 1 
3 _ Secondly, Al thoſe of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the Mind's _ 
1 _—_ N d. | own making, not intended to be the Copics of : 

ö ſtances. any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of any 
Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want any l 

6 Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that, which is not i 
deſigned to repreſent any Thing but itſelf, can never be capable - 

| of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true Appre- : 

. henſion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it; and ſuch, ex- : 


| cepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. Which, 
1 as I have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of Ideas 
= which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, without con · 
& ſidering any Connexion they have in Nature. And hence it is, 
that in all theſe Sorts the Ideas themſelves are conſidered as the 
Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are 
conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly cer- 
3 tain, that all the Knowledge we attain, concerning theſe Ideas, is 
ET real, and reaches Things themſelves; becauſe in all our Thoughts, | t 
B Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend Things no 
farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So that in 
| theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 
Hence the Re. 6. I Dover not but it will be eaſily grant- 
ality of Mathe- ed, that the Knowledge we have of Mathemati- 


, 1 Know- cal Truths, is not only certain, but real Know- 
edge; 


ledge; and not the bare, empty Viſion of vain, 
inſignificant Chimeras of the Brain: And yet, if we will conſi- 
der, we ſhall find that it is only of our own Ideas. The Ma- 
thematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a 
FReectangle, or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own Mind. 


For 
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For it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſting ma- 
thematically, 7. e. preciſely. true, in this Life. But yet, the 


Knowledge he has of any Truths, or Properties belonging to a 


Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting ; becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch 
Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in 
- his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its three 
| Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a Ti- 
angle, wherever it really exiſts. Whatever other Figure exiſts, 
that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in his 
Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition: And, there- 


fore, he is certain all his Knowledge, concerning ſuch Ideas, is 


real Knowledge; becauſe. intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he knows con- 
cerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exift- 
ence in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have 
real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely of 
thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however they 
exiſt. : | | 
9. 7. Anp hence it follows, that moral Know- 
Lege is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathe- 
matics. For Certainty being. but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Interven- 
tion of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral Ideas, as well as 
mathematical, being 4rchetypes themſelves, and fo adequate, 
and complete Ideas, all the Agreement, or Diſagreement which 
ve ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as 
In mathematical Figures. 

J. 8. Fox the attaining of Knowledge and Exiſtence not 
Certainty, it is requiſite that we have determin- 74 _ _—_ 

make it real. 

ed Ideas; and to make our Knowledge real, it 
is requiſite that the 1deas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as it 


may ſeem)'to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of thoſe 
Diſ- 
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| — by another. For let a Man make to himſelf the 
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Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the Dif. 


putes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire 


after Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Examination, 


be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions, in which Ex. 


iſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathe. 
maticians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conic Sections, or 
any other Part of Mathematics, concern not the Exiſtence of a. 
ny of thoſe Figures ; but their Demonſtrations, which depend on 
their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any Square, or Circle, 
exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth 
and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of 
Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in the World, whereof 


they treat. Nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no 


body in the World that exactly practiſes his Rules, and lives up 


to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which he has given us, and 


which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in dea. If it be 
true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea, that Murder deſerves Death, it 
will alſo be true in Reality of any Action, that exiſts conform- 
able to that Idea of Murder. As for other Actions, the Truth 
of that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of allo. 
ther Species of Things, which have no other Eſſences but thoſe 


1deas which are in the Minds of Men. 
6. 9. Bur it will here be ſaid, that if mural 


Nor will it be Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 


leſs true, or cer- 
„e. ſemo- Our on moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, 


ral Ideas are of be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions 
ee n making vill there be of Juſtice and Temperance * What 
Hg e Confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every one 
may make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Confuſion, nor 
Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor the Reaſonings abott 
them; no more than (in Mathematics) there would be a Diſturb- 
ance in the Demonſtration, or a Change in the Properties of Fi- 
gures, and their Relations one to another, if a Man thould make 
a Triangle with four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right 
Angles ; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the Names of the Fi- 
gures, and call that by one Name, which Mathematicians call 


Idea 
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[ea of a Figure with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, 
and call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum, or Trapezium, or any thing 
elſe, the Properties of, and Demonſtrations about that ea, will 
de the ſame, as if he called it a Rectangular Triangle. I con- 
feſs the Change of the Name, by the Impropriety of Speech, 
vill at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands for; 
but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, the Conſequences and De- 
monſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral 
Knowledge, let a Man have the Idea of taking from others, 
without their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed 
them of, and call this Juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the 
Name here, without the Idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by” 
joining another Idea of his own to that Name: But ſtrip the Idea 
of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind, and 
the fame Things will agree to it, as if you called it juſtice. In- 
deed wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed uſually more 
Diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily rectified as in Mathe- 
matics, where the Figure, once drawn and ſeen, makes the 
Name uſeleſs, and of no Force. For what need of a Sign, 
when the Thing ſignified is preſent and in view? But in moral 
Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of 
the many Decompoſitions that go to the making up the com- 
plex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of 
thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual Signification of the Words of 
that Language, hinders not, but that we may have certain and 
demonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſa- 
greements, if we will carefully, as in Mathematics, keep to the 
ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one 
to another, without being led away by their Names. If we but 
ſeparate the Idea, under Conſideration, from the Sign that ſtands 
for it, our Knowledge goes equally on, in the Diſcovery of real 
Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 
{. 10. One thing more we are to take no- 
tice of, That where God, or any other Law- Miſnaming di. 
_ hath defined any moral Names, there . 2 — = * 
y have made the Eſſence of that Species, to Knowledge. 


which that Name belongs; and there it is not 
Vol. U. E e ſafe 
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ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe: But in other caſes, it is 


bare Impropriety of Specch to apply them contrary to the 


common Uſage of the Country. But yet even this too diſturbs 


not the Certainty of that Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by 


a due Contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick. nam. 


ed Ideas. 
6. 1 1. Thirdly, TRE RE is another Sort of 


Ideas of Sub- complex Ideas, which being referred to Arche. 


ſtances have 


their Archetypes DHpes without us, may differ from them, and 0 


without us. our Knowledge about them may come ſhort of 


being real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, 
which, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed taken 
from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by hay. 


ing more, or different Ideas united in them, than are to be found 


united in Things themſelves. From whence it comes to pals, 
that they may, and often do fail of being exactly conform. 
able to Things themſelves. 

6. 12. I say then, that to have Ideas of Sul. 


ws 1. as they ſtances, which by being conformable to Things, 


ree with 
7 9%, ſo * ar our may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, 
Anowleagecon- as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas, as have 
cerning Wo is 


no Inconſiſtence, tho? they did never before ſo 
exiſt: VJ. g. The Ideas of Sacrilege, or Perjury, 
&c. were as real and true Ideas before, as after the Exiſtence of 
any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances, being ſuppoſed Co- 
pies, and referred to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken 
from ſomething, that does, or has exiſted ; they muſt not con- 
ſift of Ideas, put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, with- 
out any real Pattern they were taken from, tho? we can per- 
ceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe we not knowing what real Conſtitution it is 
of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the Cauſe of the ſtri&t Union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others ; there are very few of 
them, that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in Na- 
ture, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation 


reach, on therefore, is founded the Reality of our Know: 
tedge 


real. 
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ledge concerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas of them 
muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, 
as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas, 
being thus true, tho? not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 
very far: But fo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Anowledge. 
Whatever /deas we have, the Agreement, we find they have with 
others, will (till be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideus be abſtract, it will 
be general Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Subſtan- 
ces, the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of Things. 
Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any Sub- 
ſtance, theſe we may, with Confidence, join together again, and 
ſo make abſtra& Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever have once 
had an Union in Nature, may be united again. 
J. 13. Tas, if we rightly conſider, and con- 2 Enqui- 

fine not our Thoughts and abſtract Ideas to ies about Sub- 


Names, as if there were, or could be no other pin 
, con ſider Ideas, 
Sirts of Things, than what known Names had „t 60, — 


already determined, and as it were ſet out, we ou Thoughts to 
ſhould think of Things with greater Freedom, Names, or Spe- 
and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It 2 7 7 2 
would poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if 

not a very dangerous Falſhood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome ¶Qange- 
lings, who have lived forty Years together, without any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt ; 
Which Prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Sup- 
poſition, that theſe two Names, Man and Heaſi, ſtand for diſtinct 
Species, ſo ſet out by real Eſſences, that there can come no other 
Species between them. Whereas, if we will abſtra& from thoſe 
Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecific Eſſences made by 
Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did ex- 
actly and equally partake; if we would not fancy that there 
were a certain number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as 
in Molds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea 


of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Reaſon, is 


as much a diſtinct Idea, and makes as much a ditlinet Sort of 
Things 
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Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an 
Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man, or 
Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtin& from 

both. | | 7 
EW J. 14. HERE every body will be ready to aſk, 
Objecton If Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething be. 


againſt a 


hangeling be. tween Man and Beaſt, pray what are they? I an. 
ing nl, ſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to 

etween a 7 : : zue AQ _ NT . 
and e Beef, ſignify ſomething different from the Significati. 


on of MAN or BE AST, as the Names, Man 
and Beaſt, are to have Significations different 
one from the other. This, well conſidered, would reſolve this 
Matter, and ſhew my Meaning, without any more ado. But I am 
not ſo unacquainted with the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables 
them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Religion threatned, when. 
ever any one ventures to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not 
to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be 
charged with: And, without doubt it will be aſked, If Charge- 
lings are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become 
of them in the other World ? To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns 
me not to know, or enquire. To their own Maſter they ſtand, 
or fall. It will make their State neither better, nor worſe, whe. 
ther we determine any thing of it, or no. They are in the 
Hands of a faithful Creator, and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſ- 
es not of His Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts, or 
Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Spe- 
cies of our Contrivance. And we, that know ſo little of this 
preſent World, we are in, may, I think, content ourſelves with - 
out being peremptory in defining the different States, which 
Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off this Stage. It may 
ſuffice us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, who are capable 
of Inſtruftion, Diſcourſe and Reaſoning, that they ſhall come to 
an Account, and receive according to what they have done in 
this Body. 5 

5. 15. Bur, Secondly, I anſwer, The Force of theſe Mens Que- 
ſtion, (viz. will yon deprive Changelings of a future State?) is 


founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both falſe. 
The 


anſiusred. 
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The firſt is, that all Things, that have the outward Shape and 
Appearance of a Man, muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an immor- 
tal, future Being, after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that whatever 
is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imaginations, 
and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I deſire 
then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental Diffe- 
rence between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in both 
being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can imagine 
Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body; the 
very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſown it. 
No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed in 


Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of the groſs, ſenſi- 


ble, outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or a neceſ- 
fary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after 
its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
State of Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was 
moulded into this, or that Figure, and had ſuch a particular 
Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing 
Immortality in a certain, ſuperficial Figure, turns out of Doors 
all conſideration of Soul, or Spirit, upon whoſe Account alone 
ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, 
and others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide than 


inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of a Man more in the 


external Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections of his 
Soul ; which is but little better than to annex the great and in- 
eſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life Everlaſting, which 
he has above other material Beings; to annex it, I ſay, to the 
Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his Coat. For this, or that 
_ outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with it the Hopes 
of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives 
him reaſonable Grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or 
that it will make him immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that 
no body thinks that the Shape makes any thing immortal, but it 
is the Shape is the Sign of a rational Soul within, which is im- 
mortal. I wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch Thing : 
For barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would require ſome 
| Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure, that I know, ſpeaks 

| | any 
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any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 


that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no 


more Appearance, or Action of Life, than there is in a Statue, 


has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape; as * 


that there is a rational Soul in a Changeling, becauſe he has the 


| Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions carry far leſs 


Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his Life, 

than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 

Monſters {. 16. Bur it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, 
: and muſt, therefore, be concluded to have a ra- 


tional Soul. I know not by what Logic you muſt ſo conclude, 


I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where allow of. 
For if they did, they would not make bold, as every where they 
do, to deſtroy ill- formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but 
theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo; what will your driveling, 


unintelligent, intractable Changeling be ? Shall a Defect in the 


Body make a Monſter: a Defect in the Mind, (the far more No- 
ble, and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) 
Not? Shall the Want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, 


and put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea. 
fon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 


what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Meaſure of a Man, only by his Outſide. Fo 
ſhew that, according to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in this 
Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the Figure, and re- 
ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make it) 
into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and 
how much ſoever they diſown it; we need but trace their 
Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational 
Soul, tho? it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 
Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flat- 
ter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make the Face 


yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: 


Add ſtill more and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let 
the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then preſent- 


ly it is a Monſter; and it is Demonſtration with you that it hath 
| | no 
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no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now (I 

ſhall be. the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that Shape, 
that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there have been hu- 
man Fetus's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; and others 
three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible 
they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one, or the 
other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture of the 
Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute; I would gladly know what are 


_ thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which, according to this Hypotheſis, 


are, or are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them ? 
What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that there is, or is not 
ſuch an Inhabitant within ? For, till that be done, we talk at ran- 
dom of Man. And ſhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give 
ourſelves up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſettled 
and fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. But, after all, 
I deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe, who think they have 
anſwered the Difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fætus 
is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing againſt, 
by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beaſt. For what 
elle, I pray, is their Monſter in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter 
ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething, neither Man nor Beaſt, 
but partaking ſomewhat of either ? And juſt fo is the Changeling 
before mentioned. So neceſſary is it to quit the common No- 
tion of Species and Eſſences, if we will truly look into the Na- 
ture of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can 


diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies, 


that have been taken up about them. | 
17. I nave mentioned this here, becauſe, „ 

I 1 we cannot be too cautious that Morde wks. n—_ 

and Species, in the ordinary Notions, which we 

have been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon us. For I am apt 

to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle to our clear and diſtin&t 

Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to Subſtances ; and from 


_ thence has roſe a great part of the Difficulties about Truth and 


Certainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our Con- 
templations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in a great 


Meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our own Thoughts: 
But 
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But yet it would ſtill diſturb us in out Diſcourſe with others, a; 


Jong as we retained the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences 


were any thing elſe but our abſtract Ideas, (ſuch as they are) 
with Names annexed to, them, to be the Signs of them. ' 
9. 18. WHEREVER we perceive the Agree. 


Recapituls® ment, or Diſagreement of any of our Idea, 


_ there is certain Knowledge : And wherever we 


are ſure thoſe 1deas agree with the Reality of Things, there i; 


certain, real Knowledge, Of which A greement of our Ideas, 
with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, 1 
think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certain. 
ty, conſiſts: Which, whatever it was to others, was, I con- 


feſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Deſiderata which I found 


great want of. 
CHAP VT: 
Of Truth in General. 
$. 1. HAT is Truth? was an Enquiry 
W bat Truth many Ages ſince ; and it being 


that, which all Mankind either 
do, or - pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 
carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo acquaint our- 
ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind diſtin- 
guiſhes it from Falſhood. 

g. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
 Hrightj join- - import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but the 
"mg 2/7 2 5 Joining, and. ſeparating of Signs, as the Things 
z. e. Ideas, or Jignified by them, do agree, or diſagree, one with 
Mord.. another. The joining, or ſeparating of Signs, 

| here meant, is what, by another Name, we call 
Propoſition. ' So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſi- 
tions : Whereof there are two Sorts, viz. Mental and Verbal; 
as there are two Sorts of Signs commonly _ uſe of, viz. 
Ideas and Words. 
| J. 3. Tao 
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g. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is 1 
very. neceſſary to conſider Truth of Thought, * Which make 
mental, gr ver- 
and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from ano- balPropeſition. 
ther: But yet it is very difficult to treat of them + 
aſunder: Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating of mental propo- 
fitions, to make uſe of Words: And then the Inſtances given, of 
mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and 
become verbal. For a mental Propoſition being nothing but a 
bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as they are in our Minds ſtripped 
of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mental nn 
as ſoon as they are put into Words. | 
9. 4+ AnD that, which makes it yet has | 929 10 
u treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions ſepa- Mental. Props 
ſitions are very 
rately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their ard to be treat- 15 
Thinking and Reaſonings within themſelves, ed Fw WE 1 
make uſe of Words, inſtead of Ideas; at leaſt | 190 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex 
Mat. Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and Un- 
certainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively made 
uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe Things 
we have clear and perfect, eſtabliſhed eas of, and what not. 
For if we will curiouſſy obſerve the Way our Mind takes in 
Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that, when 
we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts about 
White, or Black; Sweet, or Bitter; a Triangle, or a Circle; we 
can, and often do frame in our Minds, the Ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would conſi- 
der, or make Propoſitions about the more complex Ideas, as 
of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name for 
the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas, theſe Names ſtand for, being for 
the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and undetermined, we re- 
flect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 
certain, and diſtin, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas. And ſo we make uſe of theſe Words, inſtead of 
the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit, mental Propoſitions. In 


eee, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Vox. II. 8 Ülmperfection 
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Imperfection of our Ideas. We making the Name ſtand for the 
real Eſſence, of which we have no Wea at all. In Modes, it is 


occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Idea, that go to the 


making them up. For many of them being compounded, the 
Name oecurs much eaſier than the complex Idea itſelf, which 
requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and exactly re. 
preſented to che Mind, even in thoſe Men who have formerly 
been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done 
by thoſe, who, tho” they have ready in their Memory the great. 
eſt part of the common Words of their Language, yet, perhaps, 
never troubled themſelves in all their Lives to conſider what 
preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some confuſed, or 
obſcure Notions, have ſerved their Turns; and many who talk 
very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of 
Power and Right, of Obſtructions and Humours, Melancholy and 
Choler, would, perhaps, bave little left in their Thoughts and 
Meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think only of the 
Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with which they 
fo often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 
Being nothing {. 5. Bur to return to the Conſideration of 
$utthe joining, Truth: We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two Sorts of 
or ſeparating ———— that we are capable of making. 


e by ons F. irſt, MenTar, wherein the Ideas in our Un- 


derſtandings are without the uſe of Words put 


Tagerher, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving, or judging, af 
their Agreement, or Diſagreement. 

Secondly, VernBaL Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs 
of our Ideas, put together, or ſeparated in Affirmative, or Nega- 
tive Sentences. By which way of affirming, or denying, theſe 
Signs, made by Sounds, are, as it were, put together, or ſepa- 
rated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, 
or ſeparating Signs; and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, 
or ſeparating thoſe Signs, according as * Things, which the) 
ſtand for, agree, or diſagree. 

g. 6. Evexy one's 8 wil ſatisfy him, 
When tion oy that the Mind, either by perceiving, or ſuppol- 


contain real ing the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of 


its 
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its eas, 1 tacitly within itſelf put them in- Truth, and _ 
to a kind of Propoſition, affirmative, or nega- when verbal. 
tive, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the Terms, Put- 
ing together and Separating. But this Action of the Mind, 
which is ſo familiar to every Thinking and Reaſoning Man, is 
eaſier to be conceived by reffecting on what paſſes in us, when 
we affirm, or deny, than to be explained by Words. When a 
Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side and 
Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch long, he 
may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, into a cer- 
tain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 
2 Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the Idea of 
that Inch Line, being diviſible, or not diviſible, into ſuch equal 
Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to the Side- 
line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes fuch 
- a kind of Diviſibility to agree, or diſagree, to his ea of that 
Line, he, as it were, joins, or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the 
Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility; and 
ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true, or falſe, accord- 
ing as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot 
Parts, does really agree to that Line, or no. When 1deas are 
ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the Things 
they ſtand for, do agree, or not, that is, as I may call it, mental 
Truth, But Truth of Words is ſomething more; and that is, the 
affirming, or denying of Words one of another, as the Ideas, 
they ſtand for, agree, or diſagree: And this again is twofold; 
either purely Verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. viii. 
or Real and inſtructive; which is the Object of that real Know- 
ledge, which we have ſpoken of already. | 
9. /. Bor here again will be apt to occur the Cbjedion a- 
fame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- £4#/f verbal 
{edge : And it will be objected, that, if Truth Truth pew wats 
it may all be 
be nothing but the joining, or ſeparating of chimerica/. 
Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand 
for, agree, or diſagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not fo valuable a Thing as it is taken to be, nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Scarch of it; fince, by 1/5 
SiCOUN, 
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Account, it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to the Chimeras of Mens Brains. Who knows not what odd 
Notions many Mens Heads are filled with, and what ſtrange 
Leas all Mens Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of 
real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about them. 
And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cen. 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certain. 
ty of one as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, 
the Words are put together, according to the Agreement of the 
ideas in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animul 
with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo 
theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of 
what uſe ; is all ſuch Truth to us ? 
g. 8. Tao? what has been ſaid in the forego- 
Anſwered, real ing Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary 
Truth is about Knowled e, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to 
Ideas, agreeing : 8 = 2 : 
zo Things. this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chi- 
merical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they 
depending both on the ſame F oundation ; yet it may be not a- 
miſs here again to conſider, that tho? our Words ſignify nothing 
but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify Things, the 
Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, will be only 
Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that have not an 
Agreement with the Reality of Things. And, therefore, Truth, 
as well as Knowledge, may well come under the Diſtinction of 
Verbal and Real; that being only verbal Truth, wherein Terms 
are joined, according to the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our Ideas are 
ſuch, as really have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in 
Nature. But then it is they contain real Truth, when theſe Signs 
are joined, as our Ideas agree; and when our IAeas are ſuch, as 
| we 
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we know ate capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature: Which 
in Subſtances we cannot nave but by knowing that fuch have 
exiſted. FRI 1404] 11 03 SK & 

9.9. Truth is the div Jon in Words the: Falſhood i is the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement. of Ideas, as it is. LR of 

. , | ames other. . | 
Falſhood is the marking down in Words the A- 5 iſe than thatr 
greement, or Diſagreement of Ideas, other- Ideas agree. 
wiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus 
marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetyßes, ſo far only is the 
Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing 
what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Perception of the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement, of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
marked by thoſe Words. 

5. 10. Bur, becauſe Words are looked on as General Pro- 
the great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, _ | 
and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, at large. 
and commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make 
uſe of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall' more at large enquire, 
wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in Propoſitions, 
conſiſts, and where it is to be had ; and endeavour to ſhew, in 
what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of being Cera 
tain of their real Truth, or Falſhood. f | 

I SHALL begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contem plation. Gene- 
ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt 
enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, ſatis- 
fying us at once of many Particulars, — our View, and 
ſhorten our Way to Knowledge. 165 19 ard 

. 11. BesiDes Truth, taken in the ſtrict Moral and 
Senſe before mentioned, there are other Sorts 77 ical 
of Truth; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeak- 
ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of our own Minds, 
tho? the Propoſition, we ſpeak, agree not to the Reality of 
Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but the real 
Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to which we 


have annexed their Names. This, tho' it ſeems to: conſiſt in 


the very Beings of Things, yet, when conſidered a little near- 
ly, 


» 
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ly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the 
Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had before ſet. 
tled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of Truth, ej. 
ther having been before taken notice of, or not being fo much 
to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have ment. 
oned them. 4 


CHAP. vl. 


Oo Univerſal Propoſs, tions, their Truth and 
Certainty, 
Treating of . 1. H O the examining and judging 
Words neceſ- of Tdeas by themſelves, their 
ſary to Know- 


Names being quite laid aſide, be 
the beſt and ſureſt Way to clear and diſtin 
Knowledge; yet, thro? the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds 
for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may 
obſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, in- 
ſtead of the deas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon 
within their own Breaſts ; eſpecially if the Ideas be very com- 
plex, and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This 
makes the Conſideration of Words and Propoſitions fo neceſſary a 
part of the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeaki in- 
telligibly of the one, without explaining the other. 

n $. 2. ALL the Knowledge we have, being on- 
nera OP 

Truths hardly ly of particular, or general Truths, it is evident, 
to beunderſtood, that, whatever may be done in the former of 
2 Py x bal theſe, the latter, which is that which with Rea- 

ſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well made 
known, and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and ex- 
preſſed in Words, It is not, therefore, out of our way, in the 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and 
Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. | 
Certainty two- F. 3. Bur that we may not be miſled in this 


fold, of Truth Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, 
I mean 


lledge. 
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| mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, it is fit and of Know» 
do obſerve, that Certainty is two-fold; Certainty db. 
of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. Certainty of Truth is, 
when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to 
expreſs the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand 
for, as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is, to perceive the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Pro- 
poſition. This we uſually call Knowing, or being certain of the 
Truth of any Propoſition, | 
. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the No Propoſition 
Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know 7,9 be Inowp ip 
No ENT. e true, where 
the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its the Eſſence of 
Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know each Species 
the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which matinee 8 
conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple PO I Wl 
Meas and Modes, is not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and 
nominal Eſſence being the ſame ; or, which is all one, the Ab- 
ſtract Ideas, which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole 
Eſſence and Boundary, that is, or can be ſuppoſed, of the Spe- 
cies, there can be no doubt, how far the Species extends, or 
what Things are comprehended under each Term: Which, it 
is evident, are all that have any exact Conformity with the Idea 
it ſtands for, and no other. But in Subſtances, wherein a real 
Eſſence, diſtin& from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, de- 
termine, and bound the Species, the Extent of the general 
Word is very uncertain : Becauſe, not knowing this real Es- 
ſence, we cannot know what is, or what is not of that Species; 
and, conſequently, what may, or may not with Certainty be af- 
firmed of it. And thus, ſpeaking of a Man, or Cold, or any 
other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by 
2 preciſe, real Eſſence, which Nature regularly imparts to every 
Individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, 
we cannot be certain of the Truth of any Affirmation, or Ne- 
gation made of it. For Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and 
uſed for Species of Things, conſtituted by real Eſſences, differ- 
ent from the complex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for 
we know not what: And the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch 
| Boundaries, 
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Boundaries, are ſo unknown aridiundetermined, that it is impof. 
ſible, with any Certainty, to affirm; that all Men are rational, or 
that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept 
to, as the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Ap- 

plication of any general Term no farther than to the particular 
Things, in which the complex Idea, it ſtands for, is to be found, 
there they are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each She. 
cies, nor can be in doubt, on this Account, whether any Pro- 
poſitions be true, or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertain. 
ty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtic way, and haye made uſe of 
the Terms of Eſſences. and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Ab. 
ſurdity and Inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any 
other Sort of Realities, than barely abſtract Ideas, with Names to 

them. To ſuppoſe, that the Species of Things are any thing 
but the ſorting of them under general Names, according as they 
agree to ſeveral abſtract Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names 
the Signs, is to confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty in- 
to all general Propoſitions, that can be made about them. Tho, 
therefore, theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with ſcho- 
laſticLearning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearerway; 


| yet theſe wrong, Nations of Eſſances, or Species, having got Root 


in moſt People's Minds, who have received any Tincture from 
the Learning which, has'prevailed in this part of the World, arc 
to be diſcovered and removed, to make way for that uſe of 
Words, which n convey Certainty with it. 5 
J. 5. The Names f n th en, when. 
ee, ever. made to \ ſtand for Species, which are ſuppiſ- 
cerns'Sub- ,", ed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we 


flances. know not, are noi capable to convey Certainly 


to the Underſtanding, of the Truth of general Propoſitions made 
up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. The Reaſon whereof is 
plain: For how can we be ſure that this, or that Quality is in 
Gold, when we know not. what is, or is not Gold? Since, in this 
way of ſpeaking, nothing is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſ- 
ſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it is, or 15 
not, and ſo cannot be ſure; that any Parcel of Matter in the 


World i * or ĩs 0 in this Senſe, Cold; being incurably igno- 
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rant, whether it has, or has not that which makes any thing to 


be called Gold, 7. e. that real Eſſence of Gold, whereof we have 
no /dea at all. This being as impoſlible for us to know, as it is 
for a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, 
or is not to be found, whilſt he has no Idea of the Colour of a 
panſie at all. Or if he could (which is impoſſible) certainly 
know where a real Eſſence, which we Rnow not, is; v. g. in 


| what Parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Cold is; yet could 
ve not be ſure, that this, or that Quality, could with Truth be 
affirmed of Cold. Since it is impoſſible for us to know, that 


this, or that Quality, or Idea, has a neceſſary Connexion with a 
real Eſſence, of which we have no 1dea at all, whatever Species 
that ſuppoſed, real Eſſence, may be imagined to conſtitute. _ 

J. 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Sub- The Truth o 
ſtances, when made uſe of, as they ſhould be, few univerſal 
for the Ideas Men have in their Minds, tho* Propoſitions + 


they carry a clear and determinate Significati- o, 


ke bg : 2 Sub 
on with them, will not yet ſerve us to make mas 1 2 


ny univerſal Propo ſitions, uhoſe Truth we can 
be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain 
what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex 
Ideas, they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, as 
carry not with them any diſcoverable . or Repugnan- 
ey, but with a very few other Ideas. 

9. 7. Tux complex Ideas, that our Names of Becauſe Co-exs 
the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, 2 2 Ideas 


are Collections of ſuch Qualities, as have been 4 12 1 


obſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, 


which we call Sub/tance : But what otherQualities neceſſarily co- 
exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we cannot certainly know, unleſs 


ve can diſcover their natural Dependence; which, in their prima · 


y Qualities, we can go but a very little way in; and? in all their 
Asbest we can diſeover no Connexion at all, for the 
Reaſons mentioned, Chap. iii. J. 1 1, Ec. viz. 1. Becauſe we know 
not the real Conſtitutions of ee on which each ſecondary 
Quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would 
ſerve us only for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and 

Vol. II, | Gg reach 
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reach with Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance: Becauſe 
our Underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connexion be. 
tween any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſoe. 
ver, of any of the primury ones. And, therefore, there are ve. 
ry few general Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, 
which can _ with them ndoubted Certainty. 
"FT -$. 8. MI Cold is fixed, is a Propoſition, whoſe 
. in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univer. 
ally ſoever it be believed. For if, according 
to che uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes 
the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things, ſet out by Na. 
ture, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows not 
what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo cannot, 
with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But if he 
makes Cold ſtand for a Species, determined by its nominal Ef. 
ſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be the complex 
1dea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, malleable, fuſible, and 
heavier than any other known; in this proper Uſe of the Word 
Gold, there is no Difficulty to know, what is, or is not Gold. But 
yet no other Quality ean with Certainty be. univerſally: affirmed, 
or denied, of Gold, but what hath a diſcoverable Connexion, or 
Inconſiſtency, with that nominal Eſſence. . Fixedneſs, for Ex- 
ample, having no neceſſary Connexion, that we can diſcover, 
with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple Idea of our com- 
plex one, or with the whole Combination together; - it is impoſ- 
ſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoſiti- 
on, That all Gold is fixed. | 
g. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connexion between Fixed- 
neſs, and the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Cold; ſo if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, we ſhall 
be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. Regia, 
and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, from Conſide- 
ration of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm, or deny 
of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yellow, very 
weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in Ag. Re- 


$/a; and ſo on, of the reſt of its Qualities, I would gladly 
meet 
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meet with one General Affirmation, concerning any Quality 
of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. It will, 
no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal cer- 
tain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable? To which 1 anſwer, It 
is a very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſ3.be a Part of the 
complex Idea, the Word Gold ſtands: for. But then, here is no- 
thing affirmed of Gold, but that That Sound ſtands for an Idea, 
in which Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch a Sort of Truth 
and Certainty as this, it is, to ſay, a Centaur is four-footed. But 
if Malleableneſs makes not a Part of the ſpecific Eſſence, the 
Name Cold ſtands for, it is plain, all Gold is malleable, is not a 
certain Propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex Jdea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other-Qualities you pleaſe, Mal- 
kableneſs will not appear to depend on that complex Idea, nor 
follow from any ſimple one contained in it: The Connexion 
that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe other Qualities, 
being only by the Intervention of the real Conſtitution of its 
inſepſible Parts; which, fince we know not, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould perceive that Connexion, unleſs v we could diſcover * 
which ties them together. 

J. 10. Tas more, indeed, of theſe co- exiſt- A. far as any 
ing Qualities we unite into one complex Alea, {© Cetera 

E 3 ence can be 

under one Name, the more preciſe and deter» þ,qwy, ſo fur 
minate we make the Signification of that Word; univerſal Pro- 
but yet never make it thereby more capable of Pei ; 4 

i ; : certain. But 
univerſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Quali- is will go but 
ties, not contained in our complex Idea; ſince 4 little way, be» 
we perceive not their Connexion, or Depend- en 
ence one on another, being ignorant both of that real Conſtitu- 
tion, in which they are all founded, and alſo how they flow 
from it. For the chief Part of our Knowledge, concerning Sub- 
ſtances, is not, as in other Things, barely of the Relation of 
two Ideas, that may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary 
Connexion and Co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame 
Subject; or of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we be- 
gin at the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Co- 
ur conſiſted, what made a Body lighter, or heavier, what Tex- 
ture 
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ture of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be 
diſſolved in this Sort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I ſay) 
we had fuch an 1dea as this of Bodies, and could perceive where. 
in all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are pro- 
duced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, as would 
furniſh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, and enable 
us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould carry genera] 
Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our complex Ideas, 
of the Sorts of Subſtances, are ſo remote, from that internal, 
xeal Conſtitution; on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, and 
are made up of nothing but an imperfect Collection of thoſe 
apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, there can be very 
few general Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, of whoſe real 
Truth we can be certainly aſſured : Since there are but few 
ſunple Ideas, of whoſe Connexion and neceſſary Co-exiſtence we 
can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt 
all the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relat. 
ing to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary 
Co- exiſtence, or Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, 
unleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one 
another, as I have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the 
Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, 
Taſte, Sound, or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations 
it is capable to make, or receive on, or from other Bodies, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound, or Taſte, &c. Our ſpecific 
Names:of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
it is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make very few 
general Propoſitions of undoubted, real Certainty. But yet ſo 
far as any complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in 
it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any other | 
may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propoſitions may with Cer- 
tainty be made concerning it: J. g. Could any one diſcover a 
neceſſary Connexion between Malleableneſs, and the Colour, or 
Weight of Gola, or any other Part of the complex Idea, ſignifi- 
ed by that Name, he might make a certain, univerſal Propoſiti- 
on, concerning Cold, in this reſpect; and the real Truth of this 
Propoſition » That all Gold is Malleable, would be as . 
| 0 
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of this, The three Angles of all een, ane equal 10 
tuo right ones. | 

g. 11. Hap we ſuch Tdeas of 1 7. he Qualities, 
to know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe wich gale our 
ſealible Qualities, we find in them, and bow thoſe gyyþaneey 42. 
Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the pend moſtly on 
Specific Aeas of their real Eſſences in our own 2 2 2 | 
Minds, more certainly find out their Proper- perceived Cauſ: 
ties, and diſcover what Qualities they had, or es. 
had not, than we can now by our Senſes : And 
to know the Properties of Gold, it would be no more necaflh. 


ry that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould make Experiments 


upon it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a 


Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the ea in 
our Minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But 
we are fo far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, 
that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt Entrance to- 
wards them. For we are wont to conſider the Subſtances we 
meet with, each of them as an entire Thing by itſelf, having all 
its Qualities in itſelf, and independent of other Things; over- 
looking, for the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible 
Fluids they are encompaſſed with, and upon whoſe Motions and 


Operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities which are 


taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks 
of Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominate them. Put 
a Piece of Gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 


its Colour and Weight, and, perhaps, Malleableneſs too; which, 


for ought I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. 
Water, in which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left. to 
itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe 


ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 


Bodies, that inviron them, removed, it is yet more ſo in Vege- 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And, if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, that their 

| Depende nce, 
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Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſiderable Qua. 
lities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſical Cauſes 
and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no part of them, that 
they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them: Tho' yet thoſe 


Bodies, on which they depend, are little taken Notice of, and 


make no Part of the complex Ideas we frame of thoſe Animals, 


Take the Air but a Minute from the greateſt' Part of Living 


Creatures, and they preſently loſe Senſe, Life, and: Motion, 
This the Neceſlity of Breathing has forced into our Knowledge, 
But how many other extrinſical, - and, poſſibly, very remote 
Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; 
and how many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never 
diſcover? The Inhabitants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho 
removed ſo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend 
ſo much on the duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, 


or agitated by it, that were this Earth removed, but a ſmall Part 


of that Diſtance, out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little 
farther, or nearer, that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, 
that the greateſt Part of the Animals in it would immediately 
periſh : Since we find them fo often deſtroyed by an Exceſs, or 
Defect, of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The Qua- 
lities obſerved in a Loadſtone muſt needs have their Source far 
beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage made often 
on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the certain 
Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the 
Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being, removed into a 
neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the Concurrence 
and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which they are ſeldom 
thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make 
them be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities, 
by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite 
out of the way, when we think that Things contain within 
themſelves the Qualities that appear to us in them: And we in 
yain ſearch for that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an 


FO ni 'which depend wos Qualities and Powers we 
abſcrve 
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obſerve in them. For which, perhaps, to underſtand them right, 
we ought to look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmo- 
ſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star, our Eyes 
have yet diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation 
of particular Subſtances, in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes 
utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We 
ſee and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 
Things here about us; but whence the Streams come, that 
keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehenſi- 


on: And the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this ſtu - 


pendous Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
have ſuch a Connexion and Dependence, i in their Influences and 
Operations one upon another, that, perhaps, Things i in this our 


Manſion would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe to be what 


they are, if ſome one of the Stars, or great Bodies, incompre- 
henſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be, or move as it does. 
This is, certain, Things, however abſolute and entire they feem 
in themſelves, are but Retainers to other Parts of Nature, for 
that which they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſerv- 
able Qualities, Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſomething 
without them ; and there is not ſo complete and perfect a Part, 
that we know, of Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, 
and the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours; and we muſt not 
conſine our Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look 
a great deal farther, to ee thoſe W that 


3 


are in it. 4 4 
j. 12. Ir this be fo, "is not to be VIS IS his we 3 167 


ry imper ect Ideas Subſtances; and that the Real Eſſences, on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown to 
us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Size, Figure, and Tex- 
ture, of their minute and active Parts, which is really in them 
much leſs the different Mations and Impulſes made in, and upon 
them, by Bodies from without, upon which depends, and by 
which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part of thofe 
Qualities, we obſerve in them, and of which our complex Ideas 


of them are made up. This Conſideration alone is enough to 
put 
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put an end to all our Hopes of ever having the Ideas of their real 
Eſſences; which, whilſt we want the nominal Eſſences, we make 
vſe of, inſtead of them, will be able to furniſh us but very ſpa- 
ringly with any general Nuouledge, or univerſal Propoſitions, 
capable of real Certainty. 
$. 13. WE are not, therefore, to wonder, if 
Judgment May Certainty be to be found in very few general 
reach farther, propoſi 1 Subſta | 
But that is not ropo tions, made concerning ubſtances: Our 
Knowledge. © _ Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties go 
E ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and 
Inform us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, by 
Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities 
taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, oft. 
en gueſs right, at what Experience has not yet diſcovered to 
them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to Opini- 
on, and has not that Certainty, which? is requiſite to Knowledge. 
For all general Knowledge lies only in our own Thoughts, and 
conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own abſtract Idea. 
| Wherever we perceive any Agreement, or Diſagreement amongſt 
"them, there we have general Knowledge; and, by putting the 
Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly in Propoſitions, can 
with Certainty pronounce general Truths. But becauſe the ab- 
ſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their ſpecific Names ſtand, 
whenever they have any diſtinct and determinate Signification, 
have 2 diſcoverable Connexion, or-Inconſiſtency with but ave- 
ry few other Meas;" the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions, con- 
cerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty in that Part, which 
is our principal Enquiry concerning them: And there are ſcarce 
any of the Names of Subſtances, let the Idea, it is applyed to, 
be what it will, of which we can generally, and with Certainty 
pronounce, that it has, or has not, this, or that other Quality 
belonging to it, and conſtantly e or inconſiſtent with 
that Idea, wherever it is to be found. 
g. 14. Bzroxe we can have any tolerable 
| What is requi- Knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt know 
ee fe ee, What Changes the li f one 
owledge of ges primary Qualities © 


fans Body do regularly produce in the primary Qua. 


bities 
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| lities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt know what 


primary Qualities of any Body produce certain Senſations, or 
Ideas in us. This is in truth no leſs than to know all the Effects 


of Matter, under its diverſe Modifications of Bulk, Figure, Co- 


heſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, I think, every bo- 
dy will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, without 
Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what ſort of Figure, 
Bulk, or Motion of Corpuſcles, would produee in us the Senſa- 


tion of a yellow Colour, and what fort of Figure, Bulk and Tex- 


ture of Parts, in the Superficies of any Body were fit to give 


ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Colour; 
would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with Cer- 


tainly, concerning the ſeveral Sorts of them, unleſs we had Fa- 


eulties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which they 


operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our ab- 
ſtrait deas of them? I have mentioned here only corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our Under- 
ſtandings: For, as to the Operations of Spirits, both their thinking 
and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves at a loſs; 
tho' perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts a little near- 
er to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Operations, and 
examined how far our Notions, even in theſe, reac.., with any 
Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhall be bound to 
confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount to very 
little, beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. | 
9. 15. Tas is evident, the abſtra&?, complex Whilſt our Ideas 
Ideas of Subſtances, for which their general of Subſtances 
Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Con- e 0 
he : real Conſtituti- 
ſtitutions, can afford us but very little univerſal ons, we can 
Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are not make but few 
made up of that, on which thoſe Qualities we ge al, certain 
: 7 Propo ſit tions 
obſerve in them, and would inform ourſelves concerning * 


about, do depend, or with which they have any them. 


certain Connexion: V. g. Let the Idea, tc which 


we give the N ame Man, be, as it commonly is, a Body of the 
ordinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, and Realon] join- 
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ed to it: This being the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the 
Eſſence of our Species Man, we can make but very few gene. 
ral, certain Propoſitions concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an 
Idea. Becauſe, not knowing the real Conſtitution on which 
Senſation, Power of Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar 
Shape, depend, and whereby they are united together in the 
ſame Subject, there are very few other Qualities, with which 
we can perceive them to have a neceſſary Connexion, and, 
therefore, we cannot with Certainty affirm, That all Men ſleep 
by Intervals ; that no Man can be nouriſhed by Wood, or Stones; 
that all Men will be poiſoned by Hemloc + Becauſe theſe Ideas 
have no Connexion, nor Repugnancy with this our nominal Ef. 


| ſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea that Name ſtands for. We 


muſt in theſe and the like, appeal to Trial in particular Sub- 
jets, which can reach but a little way. We muſt content our- 
ſelves with Probability in the reſt; but can have no general Cer- 
tainty, whilſt our ſpecific Idea of Man contains not that real 
Conſtitution, which is the Root, wherein all his inſeparable Qua- 
lities are united, and from whence they flow. Whilſt our Idea, 
the Word Man ſtands for, is only an imperfect Collection of 


ſome ſenſible Qualities and Powers in him, there is no diſcem- 


able Connexion, or Repugnance, between our ſpecific Idea, 
and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemloc, or Stones, 
upon his Conſtitution. There are Animals that ſafely cat Hem- 
loc, and others, that are nouriſhed by Wood and Stones: But, 
as long as we want Ideas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of different 
Sorts of Animals, whereon theſc, and the like Qualities and Pow- 
ers depend, we muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal 
Propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few Ideas only, which 
have a diſcernable Connexion with our nominal Eſſence, or any 
part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, 
and of fo little Moment, that we may juſtly look on our certain, 


general Knowledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. 


9. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of 


| Wherein lies the what kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- 


2 3 2 2 7 ,. tainiy, when the Terms, uſed in them, ſtand for 
ſitions, ſuch Ideas whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, 
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as there expreſſed, is s capable to be diſcovered by us. And we 

are then certain of their Truth, or Falſhood, when we perceive 

the Ideas, the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, according 

2s they are affirmed, or denied one of another. Whence we 

may take notice, that general Certainty is never to be found, 

but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere, in Ex-. 
periment, or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes not 

beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own abſtract 

Ideas, that alone is able to afford us es Knowledge. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Maxims. 


1. HERE are a ſort of Propoſitions, 
which, under the Name of Maxims 
and Axioms, have paſſed for Prin- 
ciples of Science; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, altho? no body (that I know) ever went about 
toſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs, or Cogen- 
cy. It may however be worth while to enquire into the Reaſon 
of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, 
and alſo examine how far they influence and govern our other 
Knowledge. 
$. 2.KNoWLEDGE, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts 
in the Perception of the Agreement, or Diſa- od 2 ein that 
f- evidence 
greement of Ideas Now, where that Agree- ,,,; ſiſts. 
ment, or Diſagreement is perceived immediately 
by itſelf, without the Intervention, or Help of any other, there 
our Knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any 
one, who will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, 
without any Proof, he aſſents to at firſt Sight: For in all of them 
he will find, that the Reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate com- 
paring them, finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the 3 
Negation in the Propoſition. 


They are ſelf- 


evident. 


J. 3. Tars 
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F. 3. Tnis being ſo, in the next Place let us 


Self. evidence, conſider, whether this Self-evidence be peculiar 
not peculiar to only to thoſePropoſitions, which commonlypaſs 


received Axis 


Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here 
It is plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allowed to be Axioms, 
partake equally with them in this Self evidence. This we ſhall 


ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral Sorts of Agreement, or Diſagree. 


ment of Ideas, which I have above mentioned, viz. Identity, 


Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover 


to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had the 
Credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even al- 
moſt an infinite Number of other Propoſitions are ſuch. 


Firſt 
Fa bf of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of Identity, 


Diverſity, all being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct J. 
Propoſitions geas, this affords us as many ſelf-evident Pro- 
are equally : -/ . 
felf- evident. poſitions, as we have diſtinct Ideas. Every one 
that has anyKnowledge at all, has, as the Foun- 
dation of it, various and diſtinct eas And it is the firſt Act 
of the Mind, (without which'it can never be capable of any 
Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and di- 
ſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideat he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is 
in his Underſtanding, and what it is; and that, when more 
than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly 
one from another. Which always being ſo, (it being impoſ- 
ſible but that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can ne- 


ver be in doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and 
is that Idea it is, and that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in 


his Mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that 
all ſuch Affirmations and Negations are made, without any 
Poſſibility of Doubt, Uncertainty, or Heſitation, and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be aſfented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon 
as we have in our Minds determined Ideas, which the Terms in 


the Propoſition ſtand for. And, therefore, wherever the Mind 


with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive, the 
2 RY 


under the Name of Maxims, and have the 


6. 4. For, Firſt, the immediate Perception | 
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two Ideas, ſignified by the Terms, and affirmed, or denied one of 
the other, to be the ſame, or different; it is preſently and infalli- 
bly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, and this equally, 
whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding for more gene- 
ral eas, or ſuch as are leſs fo, v. g. whether the general Idea of 
Jeing be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Propoſition, #hatſoever is, 
is; or a more particular Idea be affirmed of itſelf, as a Man is a 
Man, or whatſoever is M. hite, i is White; or whether the idea of 
Being in general be denied of not Being, or, which is the only (if 
Imay ſo call it) Idea different from it, as in this other Propoſiti- 
on, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; or any. / 
Idea of any particular Being be denied of another different from 
it, as 4 Man 7s not a Horſe ; Red is not Blue, The Difference of 
the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth 
of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an equal Cer- 
tainty and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Pro- 
| politions, and all for the ſame Reaſon, viz, becauſe the Mind per- 
ceiyes in any Ideas, that it has, the ſame Idea to be the ſame with 
itſelf + and two different Ideas to be different, and not the ſame. 
And this it ĩs equally certain of, whether theſe ideas be more, or 
ſs general, abſtract and comprehenſive. It is not, therefore, a- 
lone to theſe two general Propoſitions, Whatſcever is, iss and, it 
is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; that this Selt- 
enidence- belongs, by any peculiar Right. The Perception of be- 
ing, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified 
by the Terms, Mhalſoever and Thing, than it does to any other 
Ideas... Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in 
ſhort, but this, that the ſume is the ſame, and ſame is not different, 
are Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in 
theſe general Maxims, and known allo, in particular Inſtances, 
before theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all 
their Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind, employed about 
particular Ideas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the 
Mind, without the help of any Proof, or Reflexion on either of 
theſe general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo 
certainly, that the Idea of White, is the Idea of White, and not 


the [ea of Blue; and that the 1dea of White, when it is in the 
4 ET Mind, 
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Mind, is'there, and is not abſent ; that the Conſideration of theſe 


Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence, or Certainty of jt; 
Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in him. 


ſelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows each 


to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Ming, 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 
greater; and, therefore, the Truth of no general Propoſition can 
be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this, 
So that in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches 
as far as our [deas. And we are capable of making as many 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have Names for diſtinct Idea. 
And J appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſ. 
tion, a Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as 
chat conſiſting of more general Terms, V hatſoever is, is : And 
again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a Pro- 
poſition, that a Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under. 
ftands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like, 
os. i -. g. 5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch 
Co-exiſtence neceſſary Connexion between two Ideas, that 
We voy jew in the Subject, where one of them is ſuppoſed, 
2 3 there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo; of 

8 ſuch Agreement, or Diſagreement, as this, the 
Mind has an immediate Perception, but in very few of them; 
and, therefore, in this Sort we have but very little intuitive 
Knowledge; nor are there to be found very many Propoliti- 
ons that are ſelf-evident, tho? ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of 
filling a Place equal to the Contents of its Superficies, being 
annexed to our Idea of Body, I think it is a ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſition, That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place. 

a 9. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, 
. 3 Mathematicians have framed many Axioms 
we may have. concerning that one Relation of Equality. As 

Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will 
be Equals ; which, with the reſt of that Kind, however they are 
received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and are unqueſtion- 
able Truths; yet, I think, that any one who conſiders . 
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Hfluence theſe received Maxims have upon the 
other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules e- Nuowledge. 
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not find that they have a clearer Self-· evidence than theſe, That 
One and One are equal to Two; that if you take from the five Fing- 
ers of one Hand two, and from the froe Fingers of the other Hand 
two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe and a Thou- 
ſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found in Numbers, which, 
at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aſſent, and carry with them 
an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical 
Axioms. 

5. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that Fourthly, con- 
has no Connexion with any other of our Ideas, cerning real 
but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Being, we ee, Lak 
have in that, concerning the real Exiſtence of 
all other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, much leſs a 


* ſelf-evident Knowledge; and, therefore, concerning thoſe * 


are no Maxims. 


{. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, whu Theſe Axioms 
do not much in- 


fluence ourother 


ſtabliſned in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are 

ex pr ecopnitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Foundation of all 
other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be 
frecognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two Things: 
Firſt, That theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known 
to the Mind. And , ſecondly, that upon them the other Parts of 
knowledge depend. 

g. 9. Firſt, That they are not the 7 ruths Becauſe they 
hiſt known to the Mind, is evident to Experi- e ” firſt 
ence, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. ew. 

Ch. ii. Who perceives not that a Child certain- 

ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother ; that its Suckings 
Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And how many Truths 
are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve 
that the Mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced 
of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to which 
Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes refer them ? 


Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: For that which —_— 
| in 
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Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, being nothing elſe but the 
Perception it has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of its Idea, 


according as it finds them aſfirmed, or denied one of another, 


in Words it underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what 
it is, and every two diſtinct Ideas being known not to be the 
fame ; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths 
muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas, that are fir/? in the 
Mind: And the Ideas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 
particular Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Under. 
ſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones ; which being taken 
from the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in 
the Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular Idea, 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and fo Knowledge got about 
them ; and next to them, the leſs general, or ſpecific, which 
are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo obvious, or 
eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as particular 
ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Meu, it is only becauſe by con. 
ſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo. For when we nicely 
reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ieas are Fiftions 
and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty with them, 
and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. 
For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains and Skill to form 
the general Idea of a Triangle? (which is yet none of the moſt 
abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for it muſt be neither Ob- 
lique, nor Rectangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalc- 
non; but all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſome- 
thing imperfect, that cannot exiſt ; an Idea, wherein ſome Parts 
of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent deas are put together. It 
is true, the Mind, in this imperfect State, has need of ſuch Idea, 
and makes all the Haſte to them it can, for the Conveniency of 
Communication, and Enlargement of Knowledge; to both 


which it is naturally very much inclined. But yet one has Rea- 


fon to ſuſpe& ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt 
this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas 


are not thoſe, that the Mind is fr/? and moſt eaſily acquainted 


with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 


g. 10. Secondly, 
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(, 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it 5, g on 
plainly follows, that theſe magnified Maxims them the other 
xe not the Principles and Foundations of all our Parts of our. 
other Knowledge. For, if there be a great ma- 5 * 6. do 
ny other Truths, which have as much Self-evi- 5 
dence as they, and a great many. that we know before them, it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be the Principles, from which we de- 
duce all other Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and t. ́⁰ 
are equal to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, 
viz, The Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together? Many a 
one knows, that one and two are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved; and knows it as certainly, as any other Man 
knows, that the hole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Max- 
im, and all from the fame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the Equali- 
ty of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him without 
that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to 
make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That the Whole 


. is equal to all iti Parts, does he know that one and two are equal 


to three, better, or more certainly, than he did before. For if 


there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole and Parts are more . 


obſcure, or, at leaſt, more difficult to be ſettled in the Mind, than 


thoſe of one, two, and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk 


theſe Men, who will needs have all Knowledge beſides thoſe ge- 
neral Principles themſelves, to depend on general, innate, and 
ſelf-evident Principles, What Principle is requiſite to prove, 
that one and one are two, that two and two are four, that three 
times tuo are fix? Which being known without any Proof, do 
evince, that either all Knowledge does not depend on certain 
Pracognita, or general Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that 
theſe are Principles; and if theſe are to be counted Principles, 
a great Part of Numeration will be ſo. To which, if we add 
al the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which may be made about all 
our diſtinct Ideas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt, innu- 
merable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different 
Ages; and a great many of theſe innate Principles, they never 
come to know all their Lives. But, whether they come in View 
Vol. 1h I i of 
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of the Mind earlier, or later, this is true of them, that they are 


all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from ano. 


ther; much leſs the more particular, from the more general; 
or the more ſimple, from the more compounded: The more 
ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier 
and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the cleareſt Ideas, 
the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, 
That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be the ſame Idea, and infalli. 
bly perceives two different Ideas to be different Ideas. For, 
when a Man has in his Underſtanding the Ideas of one and of 
two, the Idea of Yellow, and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but cer. 
tainly know, that the Idea of one is the Idea of one, and not the 
Nea of two; and that the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, 
and not the /dea of Blue. For a Man cannot confound the 
eas in his Mind, which he has diſtin : That would be to 
have them confuſed and diſtin& at the ſame time, which is a 
Contradiction: And to have none diſtinct, is to have no Uſe of 
our Faculties, to have no Knowledge at all. And, therefore, 
what Idea ſoever it affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire, 
diſtin Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but 
aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation, or need of Proof, 
or regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 
9. 11. War ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 
- _ Up theſe general Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; tho 
8 have. Perhaps their Uſe is not that, which it is com- 
| monly taken to be. But ſince doubting in the 
leaſt, of what hath been by ſome Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, 
may be apt to be cried out againſt, as overturning the Fonn- 


dations of all the Sciences; it may be worth while to conſider 


them, with reſpe& to other Parts of our Knowledge, and ex- 


amine more particularly, to what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to 


what not. 
I. Ir is evident from what has been already faid, that they 
are of no ule to prove, or confirm, lefs general, ſelf-eyident Pro- 
politions, 2.17 


1 . FO” ves © 


have of it, is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Reve- 
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2. Ir is as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 

dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is, I 

know, a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtic Men, 

of Sciences, and the Maxims on which they are built : But it 

has been my ill Luck never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; 

much leſs any one, built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, is; 

and It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. And 

I would be glad to be ſhewn,where any ſuch Science, erected up- 

on theſe, or any other general Axioms, is to be found: And ſhould 

be obliged to any one, who would lay before me the Frame, and 

Syſtem of any Science fo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Max- „ 

;ms, that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm, without any 

Conſideration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general Maxims 

have not the ſame Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theolo- 

gical Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They 

ſerve here too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. 

But I think that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Re- 

ligion is built upon theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge, we 
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lation we have received it, and without Revelation, theſe Max. 
ms had never been able to help us to it. When we find out 
an Idea, by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connexion of 
two others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice 
of Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth, that we did 
not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this 
is a Revelation to us by the Voice, of His Spirit, and we are ad- 
vanced in our Knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we receive 
our Light, or Knowledge from Maxims. But in the one, the 
Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth in them, by 
perceiving their Agreement, or Diſagreement. In the other, 
God Himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the Truth 
of what He ſays in His unerring Veracity. 

3. Taxy are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired Book, has de- 
monſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new Truths, 


before n to the World, and are farther Advances in Ma- 
thematical 


* 
* 


* 
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thematical Knowledge: But, for the Diſcovery of theſe, it was 
not the : general Maxims, What is, is; or, the Whole is bigger thay 
@ Part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were not the Clues, 


that led him into the Diſcovery of the Truth, and Certainty of 


thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that he got the Know. 


ledge of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by finding out intermediate 


| Jaeas, that ſhewed the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Idea, 
as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the 
great Exerciſe and Improvement of Human Underſtanding, in 
the enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing the Sciences, where. 
in they are far enough from receiving any Help from the Con. 
templation of theſe, or the like magnified Maxims. Would 
thoſe who have this traditional Admiration of theſe Propoſiti- 
ons, that they think no Step can be made in Knowledge, with. 
out the Support of an Axiom, no Stone laid in the building of the 
Sciences, without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the 
Method of acquiring Knowledge, and of communicating ; be- 
tween the Method of raiſing any Science, and that of teaching 
it to others, as far as it is advanced; they would ſee that thoſe 
general Maxime were not the Foundations, on which the firſt 


Diſcoverers raiſed theirfadmirable Structures, nor the Keys, that 


unlocked and opened thoſe Secrets of Knowledge, Tho! after. 

wards, when Schools were erected, and Sciences had their Pro- 

feſſors to teach what others had found out, they often made uſe 
of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain Propoſitions, which were 
ſelf-evident, or to be received for true; which being ſettled in 
the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on 
occaſion made ule of, to convince them of Truths, in particular 
Inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds, as thoſe ge- 
neral Axiome, which had before been inculcated to them, and 
carefully ſettled in their Minds. Tho” theſe particular Inſtances, 
when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Under- 
ſtanding, than the general Maxims brought to confirm them: 
And it was in thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcover- 
er found the Truth, without the Help of the general Maxims: 
And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Attention conſiders them, 


To come, therefore, to the uſe that is made of Maxims. 
3 HEY 
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1. THEY are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences, as far as they are advanced ; but 
of little, or none, in advancing them farther, 

2. THEY are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſtinate 
Wranglers, and bringing' thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſion. 
Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, in the Man- 
ner following, I crave leave to enquire. The Schools, having 
made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Mens Abilities, and the 
Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory to him that kept the 
Field; and he that had the laſt Word, was concluded to have the 
better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe. But, becauſe by 
this means there was like to be no Deciſion between ſkilful Com- 
batants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to prove 
any Propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or 
with a Diſtinction, deny the Major, or Minor. To prevent, as 
much as could be, the running out of Diſputes, into an endleſs 


Train of Syllogiſms, certain general Propoſitions, moſt of them 


indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced into the Schools; which, 
being ſuch as all Men allowed and agreed in, were looked on as 
general Meaſures of Truth, and ſerved inſtead of Principles, 
(where the Diſputants had not laid down any other between 
them) beyond which there was no going, and which muſt not 
be receded from, by either Side. And thus theſe Maxims, get- 
ing the Name of Principles, beyond which Men in Diſpute could 
not retreat, were, by Miſtake, taken to be Originals and 
Sources, from whence all Knowledge began, and the Foundati- 
ons whereon the Sciences were built. Becauſe, when in their 
Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, and 
went no farther, the Matter was determined. But how much 
this is a Miſtake hath been already ſhewn. 

Tals Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 
general ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 


Who have once thought of them: But yet their Uſe herein i is but 
to 
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to put an end to Wrangling. They, in truth, when urged in ſuch 


Caſes, teach nothing: That is already done by the intermediate 
Ideas, made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connexion may be ſeen 


without the help of thoſe Maxims, and fo the Truth known 


before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument brought to 
a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Argument, be- 
fore it come to that, if in their Diſputes they propoſed to them. 
ſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt 
for Victory. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to put a Stop 
to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſoon- 
er. But the Method of the Schools have allowed and encou- 
raged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till they are baf. 
fled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict themſelves, or ſome 
eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that they ſhould not, in 
civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that, which in the Schools is 
counted a Virtue and a Glory; viz. obſtinately to maintain that 
Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true, or falſe, 
to the laſt Extremity ; even after Conviction. A ſtrange way to 
attain Truth and Knowledge; and that, which I think the rati- 
onal Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Education, could ſcarce 
believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the Lovers of Truth, 
and Students of Religion, or Nature; or introduced into the 
Seminaries of thoſe, who are to propagate the Truths of Reli- 
gion, or Philoſophy, amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinced. 
How much ſuch a Way of Learning is like to turn young 
Mens Minds from the ſincere Search and Love of Truth ; nay, 
and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch Thing, or, 
at leaſt, worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This 
I think, that, bating thoſe Places which brought the Peripatetic 
Philoſophy into their Schools, where it continued many Apes, 
without teaching the World any thing but the Art of Wrang- 
ling; theſe Maxims were no where thought the Foundations, on 
which the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. 

As to theſe general Maxims, therefore, they 
; = 8 are, as I have ſaid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, 
ams have. to ſtop the Moths of Ilranglers ; but not of 
much 
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much Le to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the 
Mind forwards in its Search after Knowledge. For whoever be- 
gan to build his Knowledge on this general Propoſition, hat 
is, is; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be- 
And from either of theſe, as from a Principle of Science, de- 
duced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge? Wrong Opinions often 
involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, as a Touch- 
ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. But yet, 
however fit to lay open the Abſurdity, or Miſtake of a Man's 
Reaſoning, or Opinion, they are of very little Je for enlight- 
ning the Underſtanding : And it will not be found, that the 
Mind receives much Help from them, in its Progreſs in Know- 
ledge ; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe 
two general Propoſitions never thought on. It is true, as I have 
ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation, to ſtop a Wrang- 
ler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by 
expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the World 
knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is 
one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error; and another 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth: And I would fain know, 
what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them, 
as well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, 
and influence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular 
Propoſition, concerning Identity, or Diverſity, is as clearly and 
certainly known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe ge- 
neral ones: Only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are, 
therefore, more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other, leſs 
general Maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal 
Propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import 
of Names one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Paris;: 
what real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more 
is contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totum, or the Whole, does of itſelf import ? And he, that 
knows that the Word hole ſtands for what is made up of all 
its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the hole is equal to 

| all 
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Sas | . Maxim” Boon lv. 
all its Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, I think that this Pro. 
poſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may 
alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet Maſters of Mathematics, when 
they would, as Teachers of what they know, initiate others 
in that Science, do, not without Reaſon, place this, and ſome 
other ſuch Maxims, at the Entrance of their Syſtems; that their 
Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly acquainted their 
Thoughts with theſe Propoſitions, made in ſuch general Terms, 
may be uſed to make ſuch Reflexions, and have theſe more ge. 
neral Propoſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply 
to all particular Caſes. Not that, if they be equally weighed, 
they are more clear and evident than' the particular Inſtances 
they are brought to confirm ; but that, being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the Un- 
derſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom of uſing 
them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our Minds, by our 
often thinking of them, than from the different Evidence of the 
Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of Thinking 
and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite o- 
therwiſe ; and that the Child, when a part of his Apple is taken 
away, knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than by this gene. 
ral Propoſition, The Whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one 
of theſe have need to be confirmed to him, by the other, the ge- 
neral has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general. For in Particulars our Knowledge 
begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees to Generals. Tho after. 
wards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, and having 
drawn its Knowledge into as general Propoſitions as it can, 
makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to 
have recourſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſ- 
hood. By which familiar U/e of them, as Rules to meaſure the 
Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, 
that more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence 
from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which, in 
Diſcourſe and Argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, and con- 


ſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the reaſon why, among 
| £ | ſo 
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ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have | 
had the Title of Maxims. | 

6. 12. Ox thing farther, I think, it may not 1” 
be amiſs to obſerve, concerning theſe general a. 
Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving, en in the Uſe of 
or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, #9745, may 

; : | | prove Contra- 

that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or unſtea- gicions. 
dy, and we reſign up our Thoughts to the 
Sound of Words, rather than fix them on ſettled, determined 
eas of Things: I ſay, theſe general Maxim will ſerve to con- N 
firm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words, 

which is moſt common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions: 

V. g. He that, with Des Cartes, ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea, 

of what he calls Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily 
demonſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of 
Body, by this Maxim, What is, is. For the Idea, to which 
he annexes the Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Know- . 
ledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. For he 1 
knows his own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and i 
knows that it is what it is, and not another Idea, tho? it be call - il 
ed by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which three 
Words, ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may, no doubt, Wn 
with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one of an- | j 
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other, as each of itſelf: And it is as certain, that, whilſt I uſe 
them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predication is 
as true and identical in its Signification, That Space is Body, as 
this Predication is true and identical, at Body is Body, both in 
Signification and Sound. | | 
9. 13. Bur if another ſhall come, and make 
to himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- 
tes's, of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, 
he calls by the ſame Name Body; and make his Idea, which he 
expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a Thing that hath both 
Extenſion and Sclidity together; he will as eaſily demonſtrate, 
that there may be a Vacuum, or Space without a Body, as Des 
Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe the Idea, to which 
he gives the Name Space, being barely the imple one of Exten-_ .. 
Vo 16 | K K | ſian: 
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258 Maxime. Book IV. 
fron; and the Idea, to which he gives the Name Body, being the 
complex Idea of Extenſion and Reſiſtibility, or Solidity, together, 
in the ſame Subject, theſe two eas are not exactly one and the 
ſame, but in the Underſtanding as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and 
Two, White and Black, or as of Corporiety, and Humanity, if I 
may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms: And, therefore, the Predicati. 
on of them in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding for them, is not 
identical, but the Negation of them one of another; viz. this 
Propoſition, Extenſion, or Space is not Body, is as true and eri. 
dently certain, as this Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
za be, and not to be, can make any Propoſition. 
They prive not }. 14. Bur yet, tho' both theſe Propoſitions 
the Exiſtence of (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtrated, viz, 
Things without that there may be a Vacuum, and that there 
85 cannot be a Vacuum, by: theſe two certain Prin- 
ciples (viz.) What is, is; and the ſame Thing cannot be, and not be: 
Yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve to prove to us, that a. 
ny, or what, Bodies do exiſt: For that we are left to our Senſ. 
es, to diſcover to us, as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and 
ſelf-evident Principles, being only our conſtant, clear, and di. 
ſtint Knowledge of our own Ideas, more general, or compre- 
henſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, 
their Certainty is founded only upon the Knowledge we have 
of each Idea by itſelf, and of its Diſtinction from others; about 
which we cannot be miſtaken, whilſt they are in our Minds, 
tho? we may, and often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names 
without the Ideas, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of 
theſe Axioms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signifi- 
cation of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mif- 
take, and Error. It is to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, how- 
ever cryed up for the great Guards of Truth, will not ſecure 
them from Error, in a careleſs, looſe Uſe of their Words, that! 
have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted, concern- 
ing the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, or dan- 
gerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far enough from 


ſaying, or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have been 
too 
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too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, ſelf- 
evident Truths; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their 
Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor would I at- 
tempt to abridge it. But yet without any Injury to Truth, or 
Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe is not an- 
ſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on them; 


and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them, for the 


confirming themſelves in Errors. | 
{. 15. Bur let them be of what Uſe they Their Applica. 
will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco. #722 dangerous, 
about complex 

yer, or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the Ideas. 

Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 

exiſt without 'us, any farther than grounded on Experience 
And tho? the Conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, called 
Principles, be very clear, and their Uſe not dangerous, or hurt- 
ful, in the Probation of ſuch Things, wherein there is no need 
at all of them for Proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves 
without them, viz. where our Ideas are determined, and known 
by the Names that ſtand for them: Yet when theſe Principles, 
viz. What is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be, are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, 
wherein are Words, ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, 
Horſe, Gold, Virtue ; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt 
commonly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration: Upon which fol- 
low Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions, 
made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 
Propoſitions are about ſimple Ideas: But, becauſe Men miſtake 
generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are preſerved, 
the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, tho? the Ideas, they 
ſtand for, are in Truth different ; therefore theſe Maxims are 
made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appearance 


are contradictory Propoſitions ; as is clear in the Demonſtrati- 


ons above mentioned, about a Vacuum. So that, whilſt Men 


take Words for — as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may, 
and 
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and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions; 


As ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt. 
$. 16. Fon Inſtance ; Let Man be that, con. 


Der. in cerning which you would, by theſe firſt Prin. 
ciples, demonſtrate any Thing, and we ſhall ſee, 


Nl. 


that, ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only 
verbal, and gives us no certain, univerſal, true Propoſition, or 
Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. Fir/*, A Child 
having framed the Idea of a Man, it is probable, that his Idea 
zs juſt like that Picture, which the Painter makes of the viſible 
Appearances joined together; and ſuch a Complication of Ideas 
together in his Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle, complex 
Idea, which he calls Man, whereof White, or Fleſh-Colour in 
England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to you, that 4 
Negro is not a Man, becauſe white Colour was one of the con- 
ſtant, ſimple Ideas of the complex Idea he calls Man : And, 
therefore, he can demonſtrate, by the Principle, It is impo ble 
far the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that a Negro is not 4 
Man ; the Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal 
Propoſition, which, perhaps, he never heard, nor thought of, 
but the clear, diſtin& Perception he hath of his own ſimple J. 
deas of Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, 
nor can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that 
Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an 
Idea, which he calls Man, can you never demonſtrate that a 
Man hath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man includes no ſuch No- 
tion, or Idea in it. And, therefore, to him, the Principle of hat 
7s, 7s, proves not this Matter; but it depends upon Collection 
and Obſervation, by which he is to make his complex Idea call- 


ed Man. 
g. 17. Secondly, ANnoTHER, that hath gone farther in framing 


and collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape 


adds Laughter and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate that In- 
fants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, It is impoſ- 
fible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be + And. have diſ- 
courſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied that 


they are Men, 
F. 18, Third, 


U 
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J. 18. Thirdly, Peraars another makes up the complex Idea, 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in general, 
and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the 


; Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, that a.Man 


may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 
eluded 1 in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body, or Shape 
he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man: Becauſe 
having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex Idea, it is certain 
that What is, is. 

5. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 7.,,, 77 
ve may ſay, that where our Ideas are deter- 7 5 
mined in our Minds, and have annexed to in Proofs b 


them by us known and ſteady Names under Where we have 


thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is little need, eater 
ſtint? Ideas. 


or no ſe at all, of theſe Maxims, to prove the 

Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of them. He that cannot 
diſcern the Truth, or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without 
the Help of theſe and the like Maxims, will not be helped by 
theſe Maxims to do it: Since he cannot be ſuppoſed to know 
the Truth of theſe Maxims themſelves without Proof, if he can- 
not know the Truth of others without Proof, which are as ſelf- 
evident as theſe. Upon this Ground it is, that intuitive Know- 
lelge neither requires, nor admits any Proof, one Part of it 
more than another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away 
the Foundation of all Knowledge and Certainty: And he that 
needs any Proof to make him certain, and give his Aſſent to 
this Propoſition, that T. are equal to Two, will alſo have need 
of a Proof to make him admit, that hat is, is. He that needs 
a Probation to convince him, that To are not Three, that lite 
i not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any other two 
determined, diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame, will need al- 
{0a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſlible fer tle 
ſame Thing to be, and not to be. 

9. 20. AnD, as theſe Maxims are of little Uſe, Their Uſe dau- 
where we have determined Ideas; ſo they are, Cern, where 
our Ideas are 

as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where our confuſed. 


lzzas are not determined; and where we uſe 
| > Words, 
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Words, that are not annexed to determined eas, but ſych 


as are of alooſe and wandering Signification, ſometimes ſtang. 


ing for one, and ſometimes for another ea: From which fol. 
lows Miſtake and Error, which theſe Maxims (brought 
Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for un- 
determined Ideas) do, by their Authority, confirm and rivet. 


C H A P. VIII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


SM HETHER the Maxims, treat. 
Some Propoſiti- | | ed of in the foregoing Chapter 
ons bring no In- | 
creaſe to our be of that Uſe to real Knowledge, 
Knowledge. as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſider. 
ed. This, I think, may confidently be affirm. 
ed, that there are univerſal Propoſitions, which, tho? they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our IG, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, 
$. 2. FirsT, All purely identical Propoſiti tian. 
Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, appear to 
contain no Inſtruction in them. For, when we 
affirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or 
whether it contains any clear and real Idea, it ſhews us nothing, 
but what we muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a Pro- 
poſition be either made by, or propoſed to us. Indeed that 
moſt general one, What is, is, may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a 
Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when, by Circumlocution, 
or equivocal Terms, he would, in particular Inſtances, deny the 
ſame Thing of itſelf ; becauſe no body will ſo openly bid Defi- 
ance to common Senſe, as to affirm viſible and direct Contradic- 
tions in plain Words : Or, if he does, a Man is excuſed, if he 
breaks off any farther Diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think! 
may ſay, that neither that received Maxim, nor any other iden- 
tical Propoſition teaches us any thing: And tho?, in ſuch kind 
of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be 
the 


As firſt, Identi- 
cal Propoſitions. 


A 
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the Foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is made 
aſe of to confirm them; yet all it proves amounts to no more 
than this, That the ſame Word may, with great Certainty, be 
offirmed of itſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch 
Propoſition, and let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 


. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 


bat make a Propoſition, and knows not what he means when he 
ſays, Ay. or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe 
Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or a Soul 7s a Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fetiche, &c. 
Theſe being all equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What is, ic, 
i, e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence; or, Who hath a Soul, 
hath a Soul, What is this more than trifling with Words? It 
is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to the 
other, and had he had but Words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, 
Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left Hand is Pre- 
dicate: And ſo might have made a ſelf-evident Propoſition of 
Oyſter, 7. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all this, not have been 
one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing : And that Way of handl- 
ing the Matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the Monkey's 
Hunger, or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they two would have 
improved in Knowledge and Bulk together. 

I xxow there are ſome, who, becauſe identical Propoſitions are 
ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to Philoſophy, by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth, by them only. I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the. ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of 
diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
from the Imputation of trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one re- 
peat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Will, or lay what 


Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this, and an infinite the 
like 
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264 Trifling Propoſitions. . Book IV. 
like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge? Let a Man 
abound as much as the Plenty of Words, which he has, vill 
permit him, in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe ; A Law is a Lau, and 
Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and Wrong is rug; 
will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaintance with 
Ethics? Or inſtruct him, or others, in the Knowledge of Aral. 
ty? Thoſe, who know not, nor perhaps ever will know, wh 
is Right, and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſures of them, can 
with as much Aſſurance make, and infallibly know the Truth 
of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed 
in Morality can do. But what Advance do ſuch Propoſitions 
give in the Knowledge of any Thing neceſſary, or uſeful for 
their Conduct ? | 
HE would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who, for 
the enlightning the Underſtanding, in any Part of Knowledge, 
ſhould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Max. 
uns as thoſe : Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a Vacum 
is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a Centaur, 
and a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all ſuch are 
equally true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet 
they cannot but be counted trifling, when made uſe of as Prin- 
ciples of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on them, as Helps to Know- 
ledge : Since they teach nothing, but what every one, who is 
capable of Diſcourſe, knows without being told, viz. That the 
ſame Term is the ſame Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame dba. 
And upon this Account it was that I formerly did, and do {ill 
think, the offering and inculcating ſuch Propoſitions, in order 
to give the Underſtanding any new Light, or Inlet, into the 
Knowledge of Things, no better than trifling. | 
InsTRUCTION lies in ſomething very different; and he, that 
would enlarge his ovn, or another's Mind, to Truths he docs 
not yet know, mult find out intermediate 1deas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order, one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
Propoſitions, that do this, are inſtructive ; but they are far from 
ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of itſelf : Which is no way to ad- 


vence one's ſelf, or others, in any ſort of Knowledge. It no 
more 
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more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning | 


to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him 
2n A is an A, anda Bis a B, which a Man may know, as well 


as any School-Maſter ; and yet never be able to read a Word, 
as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical Propo- 
tions, help him one jot forward in the Skill of Reading, let 
him make what uſe of them he can. 

Ir thoſe, who blame my calling them trifling Propoſitions, had 
but read, and been at tHe Pains to underſtand what I had above 
writ, in very plain Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen that, by 
identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch, wherein the ſame Term, 
importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of itſelf : Which I take to 
be the proper Signification of identical Propoſitions; and, concern- 
ing all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, That to pro- 
poſe them as inſtructive, is no better than trifling. For no one, 
who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, where it is neceſſa- 
ry they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt of their Truth, 
when he does take notice of them. 

Bur if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the ſame 


| Term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more proper- 


ly than I, others muſt judge. This is certain, all that they ſay 
of Propoſitions, that are not identical in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have ſaid; all that I have ſaid, relating to thoſe 
Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itſelf. And 
I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Knowledge. 
Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe may be made of them, 
concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call 1dentical. 
. 4. Secondly, Axor Ex ſort of trifling Pro- 
poſitions is, when a part of the complex Idea is 2dly, When a 
predicated of the Name of the whole; a part of ? m_— ms 
3 Fo ex Idea 7s pre- 
the Definition of the Word defined. Such are Jicated of the 
all Propoſitions, wherein the Genus is predicated whole. 
of the Species, or more comprehenſive, of leſs 
comprehenſive Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge 
carries this Propoſition in it, v1. Lead is a Metal, to a Man, 
who knows the complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for? All the 
Vox. II. KEE ſimple 
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ſimple Ideas, that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term, 
Metal, being nothing, but what he before comprehended, and 
ſignified by the Name, Lead. Indeed, to a Man, that knows 
the Signification of the Word, Metal, and not of the Word, 
Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the 
Word, Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes 
ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, 
telling him it is a Body very heavy, fuſible and malleable. 

$. 5. ALIKE trifling it is, fo predicate any other 


- a vu Part of the Defmition of the Term defmed, or to 


Term defined. affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a com- 


plex one, of the Name of the whole complex 


Idea; as, All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſibility being one of the ſim- 


ple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the 
Sound, Gold, ſtands for, What can it be but playing with Sounds, 
to affirm that of the Name, Cold, which is comprehended in 


its received Signification? It would be thought little better than 


ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Moment, that Gold 
7s yellow; and I fee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, 


it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality be left out of the complex Idea, 


of which the Sound, Gold, is the Mark in ordinary Speech. 
What Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell one, that which 
he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know before? 
For I am ſuppoſed to know the Signification of the Word an- 
other uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell to me. And If I know that 
the Name Gold ſtands for this complex Idea of Body, yell, 
heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not much inſtru& me, to put it 
ſolemnly afterwards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, All Cold 
is fuſible. Such Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Diſin- 
genuity of one, who will go from the Definition of his own 
Terms, by reminding him fometimes of it ; but carry no Know- 
ledge with them, but of the Signification of Words, however 

certain they be. 
6. 6. Every Mans an Animal, or living Bo- 
dy, is as certain a Propoſition as can be; but no 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
than to ſay, I Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing, _ 
| Animal, 


and Pal fry. 
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Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, and 
make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or Pow- 
er of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe Ideas, that I al. 
ways comprehend and ſignify by the Word, Man; and where 
they are not to be found together, the Name Man belongs not 
to that Thing; and fo of the other, that Body, Senſe, and a cer- 
tain way of going, with à certain kind of Voice, are ſome of thoſe 
Ideas, which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the Word 
Palfry; and when they are not to be found together, the Name 
Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to 
the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding for any one, or 
more of the ſimple Ideas, that all together make up that com- 
plex Idea, which is called a Man, is affirmed of the Term Man. 
V. g. Suppoſe a Roman, ſignified by the Word Homo; all theſe 
diſtinct Jueas, united in one Subject, Corporietas, Senſibilitas, 


Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas ; he might, no 


doubt, with great Certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all 
of theſe together of the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, 
that the Word Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Sig- 


nification all theſe deus. Much like a Romance-Knight, who 


by the Word Palfry ſignified theſe Ideas ; Body, of a certain Fi- 
gure, Four-legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, IV hite, 
uſed to have a Woman on his Back; might with the ſame Cer- 
tainty univerſally affirm alſo any, or all of theſe of the Word 
Palfry : But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word 
Palfry, in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and 
was not to be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was 
wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing 
Senſe, Motion, Reaſon and Laughter, were united, that Thing 


had actually a Notion of God, or would be caſt into a Sleep 


by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition: Becauſe 
neither having the Notion of God, nor being caſt into Sleep by 


Opium, being contained in the Idea ſignified by the Word, 


Man, we are, by ſuch Propoſitions, taught ſomething more than 
barely what the Word, Man, ſtands for; and, therefore, the 
Knowledge contained in it, is more than verbal. 


g. 7. Be- 
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| | {. 7. BETroRE a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this teaches e is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he uſes 


but the Signifi- | 
. in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making 
a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing certain 


Sounds, which he has learnt of others; but not, as a rational 


Creature, uſing them for Signs of IAeas, which he has in his 
Mind. The Hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms 


as the Speaker uſes them, or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an 


unintelligible Noiſe. And, therefore, he trifles with Words, 
who makes ſuch a Propoſition, which, when it is made, con. 
tains no more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man 
was ſuppoſed to know before; v. g. a Triangle hath three Sides, 
or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſuppoſed, 
or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: And then it teaches 


enly the Signification of that Word, and the Uſe of that Sign. 
d. 8. WE can know, then, the Truth of two 


Bat no real Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainly; 


Knowledge. | | 
e the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 


have a Certainty in them, but it is only a verbal Certainty, but 
not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we can know the Truth, and 
ſo may be certain in Propoſitiops, which affirm ſomething of an- 
other, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe, complex 
1dea, but not contained in it: As that the external Angle of all 
Triangles, is bigger than ei ther of the oppoſite internal Angles; 
which Relation of the outward Angle, to either of the oppolite, 
internal Angles, making no part of the complex Idea, ſignified 
by the Name Triangle; this is a real Truth, and conveys with it 
inſtructive, real knw ledge. 
General Phope- §. 9. Wx have little, or no Knowledge of 
ſitions,concern- what Combinations there be of ſimple Ideas, 
ing Subſiances, Exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
ins aj often. ir. Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal, certain 
Propoſitions concerning them, any farther than 
our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a very few and 
inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which depend on their 


real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſi ions, that are made about 
Seh. 
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Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; 
and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and are ſuch as we 
can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, how much ſoever 
conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in 
gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one may often meet with 
very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to nothing, 
For it is plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as o- 
thers, as far as they have relative Significations affixed to them, 
may, with great Truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in 
Propoſitions, as their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo 
joined ; and Propoſitions, conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with 
the ſame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real Truths: And all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature, or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and undoubted 
Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in 
the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he that having 


learned theſe following Words, with their ordinary, mutually - 


relative Acceptations annexed to them; v. g. Subſtance, Man, Ani- 
mal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeveral 


undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, without knowing at all 
what the Soul really is: And of this Sort, a Man may find an 


infinite Number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, 
in Books of Metaphyſics, School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of 
natural Philoſophy, and, after all, know as little of God, Spirits, 


or Bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 


9. 10. HE that hath Liberty to define, z. e. de- 4 
termine the Signification of his Names of Sub- TN 
ſtances, (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 
ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes their Significations at a Ven- 
ture, taking them from his own, or other Mens Fancies, and 
not from an Examination, or Enquiry into the Nature of Things 
themſelves, may, with little Trouble, demonſtrate them one of 
another, according to thoſe ſeveral Reſpects and mutual Relati- 
ons he has given them one to another; wherein, however Things 
agree, or diſagree, in their own Nature, he needs mind nothing 


but his own Notions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon 
mem: 
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them: But thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than 
he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one 
in a certain Place a Pound, another in another Place a Shilling, 
and a third in a third Place a Penny; and ſo proceeding, may un- 
doubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, according to his 
Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more, or leſs, as he pleaſes, 
without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing hoy 
much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only that one is con. 
tained in the other twenty Times, and contains the other 
twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Signification of Words, 
by making them, in reſpe& of one another, more, or leſs, or 
equally comprehenſive. 
}.11. Tao? yet concerning molt Words, ul. 

r uf ed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative and 
dy, is trifing controverſial, there is this more to be complain. 
with them. ed of, which is the worſt Sort of Trifling, and 
which ſets us yet farther from the Certainty of Knowledge we 
hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers 
are fo far from inſtructing us in the Nature and Knowledge of 
Things, that they 2% their Words looſely and uncertainly, and do 
not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significa- 
tions, make plain and clear Deductions of Words one from 
another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how 
little ſoever it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, 
did they not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance, or 
Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their 
Terms: To which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do 
in many Men much contribute. 
| K 12. To conclude; barely verbal Propoſiti- 
2 ons may be known by theſe following Marks : 
ons. Firſt, ALL Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 

Terms are affirmed one of another, are barcly 
28 about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince 

no abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other 

but itſelf, when its abſtrat Name is affirmed of any other 


Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, or ought 


to m called by that Name, or that theſe two Names ſigniſy the 
{ame 
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ame Idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay, that Parſimony is Fru- 
gality, that Gratitude is Juſtice, that this, or that Action is, or 
is not Temperance; however ſpecious theſe and the like Propo- 
tions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs 
them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find, 
that it all amounts to nothing, but the Siguification of thoſe 
Terms. T7 | e 

9. 13. Secondly, ALL Propoſitions, wherein a Secondly, 4 
Part of the complex Idea, which any Term part of the De- 
ſtands for, 7s predicated of that Term, are only finition, predi- 
verbal; v. g. to ſay, that Cold is a Metal, or — 288 
heavy, And thus all Propoſitions, wherein 

more comprehenſive Words, called Genera, are affirmed of ſub- 
ordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species, or Individuals, 
are barely verbal. | | 

WHen, by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſi- 
tions, that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater 
Part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

Tris, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
wherever the diſtinct idea any Word ſtands for, is not known and 
_ conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea is not af- 
firmed, or denied of it; there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in 
Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth, or Falſhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 
uleleſs Amuſement and Diſpute, and very much ſhorten our 


Trouble and Wandering, in the Search of real and true Know- 
ledge. : | 
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C H A F. 
OF our K nowledge of Exiſtence. 


General, cer- J. 1. H ITHERTO we have only cor. 


tain Propoſi- ſidered the Eſſences of Things, 
e e il which being only abſtract Ideas, 


* and thereby removed in our Thoughts from 


particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation of the 
Mind, in Abſtraction, to conſider an dea under no other Ex- 
iſtence, but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no 
Knowledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the way, ve 
may take notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth, 
or Falſhood, we can have certain Knowledge, concern not Ex- 
iſtence; and farther, that all particular Affirmations, or Negati. 
ons, that would not be certain, if they were made general, are 
only concerning Exiſtence; they declaring only the accidental 
Union, or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, which, in 
their abſtract Natures, have no known, neceſſary Union, or Se. 
paration of Ideas in Things exiſting, which, in their abſtract 
Natures, have no known, neceſſary Union, or Repugnancy. 
H. 2. Bur, leaving the Nature of Propoſiti- 

4 thr 75 5. „ and different Ways of Predication, to be 
Exiſtence. conſidered more at large in another Place, let us 

proceed now to enquire, concerning our Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we come by it. 1 
ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our own Exiſtence by 
Intuition; of the Exi/fence of God by Demonſtration ; and of 
other Things by Senſation. 

F. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 

Our Knowledge it fo plainly, and fo certainly, that it neither 
of our own Ex. needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For nothing 
iſtence is in- : | f 
r. can be more evident to us, than our own Exiſt- 

ence; 1think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and Pain; 
Can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my ownExiſtence? 


If I doubt of all other Things, that very Doubt makes me per- 
ceive 
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ceive my on Exiſtence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. 
For if I know Ifeel Pain, it is evident I have as certain Percepti- | 
on of my own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: 
Or if I know 7 doubt, J have as certain Perception of the Exiſt- 
ence of the Thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call 
Doubt, Experience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an internal, infallible Per- 
ception that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning, or 
Thinking, we are conſcious to ourfelves of our own Being; and, 
in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Cer- 
tainty. | 


CHAN. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God. 


. I, "TH O' God has given us no innate We are capa- 
Ideas of Himſelf; tho? He has 6% of knowing 
ſtamped no orginal Characters on eee, = 
our Minds, wherein we may read His Being; yet 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our Minds are endowed 
with, He hath not left Himſelf without Witneſs : Since we have 
Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof 
of Him, as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſt- 
ly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince He has ſo 
plentifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know 
Him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great 
Concernment of our Happineſs. But tho? this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers ; and tho? its Evidence be (if 
I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty ; yet it requires 
Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply itſelf to a re- 
gular Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive Know- 
ledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of this, as of 
other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of clear De- 
monſtration. To ſhew, therefore, that we are capable of know- 
ing, i. e. being certain that there is a Cod, and how we may come 
Vol. II. Mm by 
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by this Certainty, I think we need go no farther than ourſelves, 
aud that undoubted Knowledge we have of our own Exiſtence, 
5. 2. I THIXE it is beyond Queſtion, that 


Man knows Man has a clear Perception of his own Being ; 
that he him- 1 e -vhas k 2 6 and ob 
felf is. e knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he 


is ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he 
be any thing, or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than I would argue 
with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-entity, that 
it were Something. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as 
to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt of it, is mani- 
feſtly impoſlible) let him for me enjoy his beloved Happineſs of 
being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome other Pain convince him 
of the contrary. This, then, I think, I may take for a Truth, 
which every one's certain Knowledge affures him of, beyond 
the Liberty of doubting, viz. _ he is ſomething, that actual 
ly exiſts. 
g. 3. In the next Place, Man knows, by an 


— 2 intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can n1 
cannot produce more produce any real Being, than it can be equal 


a Being, there- to two right Angles. If a Man knows not that 
os * Non- entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- 
not be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſnould know any Demonſtration in Euclid. If, therefore, 
we know there is ſome real Being, and that Non- entity cannot 
produce any real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from 
Eternity there has been ſomething; ſince what was not from 
Eternity had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be 
produced by ſomething elſe. 
$. 4. NExT it is evident, that what had its 
8 4. Being and Beginning from another, muſt alſo 
moſt powerful. have ail that which is in, and belongs to its Be- 
ing from another too. All the Powers it has 
muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame Source. This 
eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be the Source and 


Original of all Power; and fo this eternal Being _ alſo be 
the moſt power ful. 


9. 5. AGAIN, 


rr r , — 
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g. 5. Acain, A Man finds in himſelf Per- 
ception and Knowledge. We have then got one 
Step farther; and we are certain now, that 


And mo ſi knows 
ing. 


there is not only ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent | 


Being in the World. 

THERE was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe there has been 
alſo a knowing Being from Eternity. If ir be ſaid, there was a 
Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that eternal 
Being was void of all Underſtanding : I reply, that then it was 
impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge; it be- 
ing as impoſſible that Things wholly void of Knowledge, and 
operating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce 
a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible that a Triangle ſhould make 
itſelf Three Angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into 
itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to 
the /dea of a Triangle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles 
than two right ones. 

. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our- | 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own , therefore 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Know- 
ledge of this certain and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, 


moft powerful, and moſt knowing Being: which whether any one 


will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. The Thing is evident, and, 


from this Idea, duly conſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe 


other Attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Be- 
ing. If, nevertheleſs, any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſleſly 
arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone, knowing and wiſe, but yet 
the Product of mere Ignorance and Chance; and that all the 
reſt of the Univerſe acted only by that blind Hap Hazard: I ſhall 
leave with him that very rational and emphatical Rebuke of 
Tully, L. ii. de Leg. to be conſidered at his Leiſure. © What can 
be more ſillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than for a Man to 
* think that he has a Ming and Underſtanding in him, but yet in 
© all the Univerſe beſides, there is no ſuch Thing? Or that thoſe 


Things, which, with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon, he can 
© {carcg 
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c ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without 


any Reaſon at all?” Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe 
oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet 
zneſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet * Aut ea, que vix ſumma in. 
genii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of gny 
thing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 
I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 

I ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

nt. 9. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt Perfect Be. 
moſt perfect Be. ing, Which a Man may frame in his Mind, 

ing, not the ſole does, or does not prove the Exiſtence of a Cod, 

Proof a Cad. I vill not here examine. For, in the different 

Make of Mens Tempers, and Application of their Thoughts, 

ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, 
for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this 

I may ſay, That it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, 

and ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of ſo important 

a Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation; and take ſome 

Mens having that Idea of God in their Minds (for it is evident 


ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the molf 


very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and, out of an 
Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or, at leaſt, 
endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which 
our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe offer 
ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſ- 
ſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them. For I judge it 
is as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be delivered, 
That the inviſibleT hings of Cod are clearly ſeen, from the Creation 
of the World, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even 
His eternal Power and Godhead. Tho” our own Being furniſhes 

us, as I haye ſhewn, with an evident and inconteſtable Proof of 
a Deity ; 


— 
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a Deity ; and, I believe, no body can avoid the Cogency of it, 


who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other Demon- 


tration of ſo many Parts: Yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, 
and of that Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morali- 
ty depend thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiven by my 
Reader, if I go over ſome Parts of this Argument again, and en- 
Jarge a little more upon them. 
g. 8. THERE is no Truth more evident, than 3 

. - omething from 
that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never Eternity. 
yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a Time, wherein 
there was perfectly nothing. This being of all Abſurdities the 
greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the perfect Negation 
and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever produce any real Ex- 
iſtence. be > | 

Ir being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude, that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity; let us next ſee 
what kind of Thing that muſt be. 

. 9. THERE are but two Sorts of Beings in 
the World, that Man knows, or conceives. Two Sorts of 
. , 
, are purely material, without ie 4447,co- 
Senſe, Perception, or Thought, as the Clippings gitative. 
of our Beards, and the Parings of our Nails. 

Secondly, SExSIBLE, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we 
ind ourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call 
Coitative and Incogitative Beings : Which, to our preſent Pur- 
poſe, if for nothing elle, are, perhaps, better Terms, than ma- 
terial and immaterial, 

ſ. 10. Ir then, there muſt be ſomething 
eternal, let us ſee what ſort of Being it muſt Ieggitative 


Rs ; Being cannot 
be. And to that, it is very obvious to Rea- produce a cogi- 


lon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Be- tative. 

ing. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that 

ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a thinking, intel- 

lizent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf produce Matter. 

Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, great, or ſmall, we 

ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce nothing. For Example; 
Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next Pebble we meet with, 
eternal, cloſely united, and the Parts firmly at Reſt together, 

if there were no other Being in the World, muſt it not eter. 
nally remain ſo, a dead, inactive Lump? Is it poſſible to conceiye 

it can add Motion to itſelf, being purely Matter, or produce 
any Thing? Matter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce 

in itſelf fo much as Motion: The Motion it has muſt ally be 
from Eternity, or elſe be produced, and added to Matter, by 
ſome other Being more powerful than Matter; Matter, as i; 
evident, having not Power to produce Motion in itſelf, But 

5 let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative 
Matter and Motion, whatever Changes it might produce of Fi. 
gure and Bulk, could never produce Thought: Knowledge vill 
ſtill be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to pro- 
duce, as Matter is beyond the Power of Nothing, or Non-entity 0 

to produce. And I appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whe. c 
ther he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, t 

as Thought to be produced by pure Matter, when before there t 
was no ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſt. 


— 


3 c- 


a | od 


ing. Divide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which D 
we are apt to imagine a Sort of Spiritualizing, or making a tl 


thinking Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it, as much b 
as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe l 


Diameters are but 1, ooo, oooth Part of a Cry (a), will operate 0 
no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of Propartionable Bulk, than p 
thoſe of an Inch, or Foot Diameter; and you may as rational. a 


ly expect to produce Senſe, Thought, aud Knowledge, by put: in 
ing together, in a certain Figure and Motion, groſs Particles of 


Matter, as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt, that do any tl 

where exiſt. They knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt as a] 

| the ſa 

bl 

a) A Cry is 2; of a Line, a Line fs of an Inch, an Juch 75 a 28 

Philoſophical Foot, a Philoſophical Foot 4 of a Pendulum, whoſe b 

Diadroms, in the Latitnde of 45 Degrees, are each equal to one ſecond P 
of Time, or ze of Minute. I have affeftedly made uſe of this Mea- 

fare here, and the Parts f it, under a decimal Oiviſion, with Names et, 

to them; becauſe, I think, it would be of general Convenience, that G 


this ſhould be the common Meaſure, in the Commonwealth of Letters. 


** o 
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the greater do, and that is all they can do. So that, if we will 
ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: 
if we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal ; Motion 
-an never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion 
felt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 
poſſible to conceive, that Matter, either with, or without Moti- 
on, could have originally in, and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
perception and Knowledge muſt be a Property eternally inſe- 
parable from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that tho? our general, or ſpecific Conception of Matter makes 
us ſpeak of it as one Thing, yet really all Matter is not one 
individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting, as 
one material Being, or one ſingle Body, that we know, or can 
conceive. And, therefore, if Matter were the eternal, firſt, 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal, infinite, cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal, finite, cogita- 
tive Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, and 
diſtinct Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Har- 
mony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. Since, 
therefore, whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being muſt neceſſarily 
be cogitative ; and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, muſt neceſ- 
faily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the Perfe&ti> 
ons that can ever after exiſt ; nor can it ever give to another any 
perfection that it hath not, either actually in itſelf, or, atleaſt, in 
a higher Degree; it neceſſarily follows, that the firſt, eternal Be- 
ing cannot be Matter. | | 
„11. T8! e, it be evident, that me- 
1 5 from E <A . is 122 
, has been an eters 
allo as evident; that That Something muſt neceſ- nal Wiſdom, 
arily be a cogitative Being: For it is as impoſſi- 
ble, that incogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogitative Being, 
as that Nothing, or the Negation of all Being, ſhould produce a 
poſitive Being, or Matter. 

g. 12. Tno' this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of 
God; ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Beings, 

that 
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that have a Beginning, muſt depend on Him, and have no othe; 

Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what He gives 

them; and, therefore, if He made thoſe, He made alſo the leſz 
excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, wherch 

his Omniſcience, Power, and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and 
all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow : Yet, to clear up this 
a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt it, 
$. 13. Firſt, PERHArs it will be ſaid, that 
tho? it be as clear, as Demonſtration can make 
it, that there mult be an eternal Being, and that 
5 Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does not follow, but that 
thinking Being may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally 

ſtill follows, that there is a God. For it there be an Eternal, 
Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is certain, that there is a God, 
whether you imagine that Being to be material, or no. But 
herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſiti. 

on: There being no Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that 

there is an eternal, knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, 
would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is ma- 
terial; and then letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Dif- 
courſe, the Demonſtration, whereby an eternal, knowing Being 

was proved neceflarily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, 

and fo deny a God, that is, an eternal, cogitative Being; where- 

by they are fo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own 

Hypotheſis. For, if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal 

Matter, without any eternal, cogitative Being, they maniteſtly 

ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Con- 

nexion of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh the Necel- 

ſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; ſince it has been 

proved already, that an eternal, cogitative Being is unavoidably 

to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be ſepa- 

rated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not follow from the e- 

ternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 


Whether mates 
rial, or no. 


Purpoſe. 
Not Material. + 14. Bur now let us ſee how they can ſa- } 
firll, becauſe e. tisfy themſelves, or others, that this eternal, : 


very Particle of thinking Being is material, EE t 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, 1 wouLraſk them, whether they ima- Matter is not 
zine, that all Matter, every Particle of Matter, . 
inks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay; ſince then there 
would be as many eternal, thinking Beings, as there are Parti- 
cles of Matter, and ſo an Infinity of Gods. And yet, if they 
will not allow Matter, as Matter, that is, every Particle of Mat- 
ter to be as well cogitative, as extended, they will have as hard 
2 Taſk to make out to their own-Reaſons, a cogitative Being, 
out of incogitative Particles, as an extended Being, out of un- 
extended Parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. | 

{. 15. Secondly, Ir all Matter does not think, Secondly, One 
Inext aſk, whether it be only one Atom that does Particle alone 
fo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; 5 

. not be cogita- 
for then this Atom of Matter muſt be alone five. 
eternal, or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
this alone, by its powerful Thought, or Will, made all the reſt 
of Matter. And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by a pow- 
erful Thought, which is that the Materialiſts ſtick at. For if 
they ſuppoſe one ſingle, thinking Atom, to have produced all the 
reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre- eminency to it, up- 
on any other Account, than that of its Thinking, the only ſup- 
poſed Difference. But allow it to be, by ſome other Way, 
which is above our Conception, it muſt be ſtill Creation, and 
theſe Men muſt give up. their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. If 
it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any Thing at Pleaſure, tho? ne- 
ver ſo abſurd : For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one 
{mall Particle in Knowledge and Power, infinitely above all the 
reſt, is, without any the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, to frame 
any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capa- 
ble of all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I. 
challenge any one, in his Thoughts, to add any Thing elle to 
one above another. 

9. 16. Thirdly, Ir, then, neither one peculiar Thirdly, 4 Sy- 
Atom alone can be this eternal, thinking Be- Je of ici. 
; ' tative Matter 
ing; nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every Par- cannot be cogis 
ticle of Matter, can be it; it only remains, tative. 

Vox. II, Nn that 
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that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter, duly put together, that 
is this thinking, eternal Being. This is that which I imagine, 
is that Notion, which Men are apteſt to have of God; why 
would have him a material Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to 
them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of thetnſelves, and 
other Men, which they take to be material, thinking Beings, 
But this Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd 
than the other : For, to ſuppoſe the eternal, thinking Being, to be 
nothing elſe, but a Compoſition of Particles of Matter, each 
whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Know. 
ledge of that eternal Being, only to the Juxta-poſition of Parts; 
than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Par. 
ticles of Matter, however put together, can have nothing there. 
by added to them, but a new Relation of Poſition, which it is 
impoſſible ſhould give Thought and Knowledge to them. 
Les +27 Bur farther, this corporeal Syſtem ci 
tion, or at Reſt. ther has all its Parts at Reſt, or it is a certain 
Motion of the Parts, wherein its Thinking con- 
liſts. If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Lump, and fo can 
have no Privileges above one Atom. 
Ir it be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking de. 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental 
and limited; ſince all the Particles, that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by the 
Thought of the whole; ſince that Thought is not the Cauſe of 
Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without it) 
but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, 
and all rational and wiſe Thinking, or Acting, will be quite taken 
away: So that ſuch a thinking Being will be no better, nor 
wiſer, than pure, blind Matter; ſince to reſolve all into the ac- 
cidental, unguided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought, 
depending on unguided Motions of blind Matter, is the ſame 
Thing ; not to mention the Narrowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and 


Knowledge, that muſt depend on the Motion of ſuch Parts. 


But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurdities and 


Impoſſibilities in this Hypotheſis, (however full of them it be) 
| than 
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than that before mentioned; ſince, let this thinking Syſtem be 


all, or a Part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that 
any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of 
any other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 
ticular; and fo regulate its own Thoughts, or Motions, or in- 
deed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 
9. 18. OTnEtRs would have Matter to be eter- 
1al, notwithſtanding that they allow an eter. Tlter nt co. 
3 : g ; : eternal with an 
nal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho? na, Mind. 
it take not away the Being of a God, yet ſince 
it denies one, and the Firſt great Piece of his Workmanſhip, 
the Creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed 
eternal; Why? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be 
made out of Nothing ; why do you not alſo think yourſelf 
eternal? You will anſwer, perhaps, becauſe about Twenty, or 
Forty Years ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what 
that You is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me, 
The Matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; 
for if it did, then it is not eternal: But it began to be put toge- 
ther in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body 
but yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one, who 
allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have 
unthinking Matter eternal too) therefore, when did that think- 
ing Thing begin to be? If it did never begin to be, then have 


you always been a thinking Thing from Eternity; the Abſurdi- |. 


ty whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one,who is ſo void 
of Underſtanding as to own it. If, therefore, you can allow a 
thinking Thing to be made out of nothing, (as all Things that are 
not eternal mult be) why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a 
material Being to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, 
but that you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of 
the other? Tho”, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſlibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves from 
vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts, as far as they would 


reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might be able 
| ta 
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to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception, how Matter might 
at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the Power of that eter, 
nal firſt Being: But to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, 
would be found a more inconceivable Effect of Omnipotent 
Power. But this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the Notions, on which the Philoſophy now in the World 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far from them; 
'or to enquire ſo far as Grammar itſelf would authorize, if the 
common, ſettled Opinion, oppoſes it : Eſpecially in this Place, 
where the received Doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent 
Purpoſe, and leaves this paſt Doubt, that the Creation, or Be. 
ginning of any one SUBS TANCE, out of Nathing, being 
once admitted, the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR 
himſelf, may, with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed. | 

$. 19. Bur you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the 

making any Thing out of Nothing, ſince we cannot poſlibly 
conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable 
to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effects 
upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot poſlibly conceive the 
Manner of their Production. We cannot conceive how any 
thing, but Impulſe of Body, can move Body; and yet that is 
not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſlible, againſt the 
conſtant Experience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our volun- 
tary Motians, which are produced in us only by the free Adi- 
on, or Thought of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be the 
Effects of the Impulſe, or Determination of the Motion of blind 
Matter in, or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
Power, or Choice to alter it. For Example : My right Hand 
writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill ; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind ; my Thopght only changing, the right Hand 
reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, which 
cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it intelligible, and 
then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation, For the 
giving a new Determination to the Motion of the animal Spi- 

rits, (which ſame make uſe of to explain voluntary Motion) 
| clears 


8 
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clears not the Difficulty one jot: To alter the Determination 
of Motion, being in this Caſe no eaſier, nor leſs, than to give 


Motion itſelf ; ſince the new Determination, given to the Ani- 


mal Spirits, muſt be either immediately by Thought; or by 
ſome other Body put in their way by Thought ; which was not 
in their Way before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion to Thought ; 
either of which leaves voluntary Motion as unintelligible as it 
was before. In the mean time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, 
to reduce all to the narrow Meaſure of our Capacities; and to 
conclude all Things impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of 
doing exceeds our Comprehenſion. This is to make our Com- 
prehenſion infinite, or God finite, when what He can do, is li- 
mited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not under- 
ſtand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking 
Thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot 
comprehend the Operations of that eternal, infinite Mind, who 
made and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Hea- 
yens cannot contain, : 


CHAP. XI. 
Of our *. nowledoe of the e of other Things. 


5. 1. H E Knowledge of our own Being, It is to be had 
we have by Intuition. The Exiſt- only by Senſa- 


ence of a God, Reaſon clearly 

makes known to us, as has been ſhewn, 
TRE Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we can 
have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Connexi- 


on of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in his Memory, 


nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of God, with the Exiſt- 
ence of any particular Man ; no particular Man can know the 
Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, by actual operat- 
ing upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him. For the hav- 
ing the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſt- 


ence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evidences his being 
in 
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266 Knowledge of the Book lv. 
in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make — a true 
Hiſtory. , 
: §. 2. Ir is, therefore, the actual receiving of 
72 i - eas from without, that gives us notice of the 
pir. Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 
that ſomething doth exiſt, at that Time, without 
us, which cauſes that Idea in us, tho, perhaps, we neither know, 
nor conſider how it does it: For it takes not from the Certainty 
of our Senſes, and the Ideas we receive by them, that we know 
not the Manner wherein they are produced: V. g. Whilſt 
write this, I have, by the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea pro- 
duced in my Mind, which, whatever Object cauſes, I call hit; 
by which I know, that That Quality, or Accident, (i. e. whoſe 
Appearance before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth real. 
ly exiſt, and hath a Being without me. And of this, the great- 
eſt Aſſurance I can poſlibly have, and to which my Faculties can 
attain, is the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and 
ſole Judges of this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to re- 
ly on, as fo certain, that T can no more doubt, whilſt I write 
this, that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, 
that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write, or move my 
Hand; which is a Certainty, as great as human Nature is ca- 
pable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's 
felf alone, and of God. 

3 F. 3. The Notice we have by our Senſes, of the 
ux 4 exiſting of Things without us, tho? it be not alto- 
monſtration, yet gether ſo certain, as our intuitive Knowlege, 
may be called or the Deductions of our Reaſon, employed a. 


Knowledge 
por ps ; #3 bout the clear, abſtract Ideas of our own Minds; 


Exiſtence of pyet it is an Aſſurance, that deſerves the Name of 
Things without 3, owledge. If we perſuade ourſelves, that our Fa- 


15. 
culties act and inform us right, concerning the 


Exiſtence of thoſe Objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an 


ill grounded Confidence: For I think no body can, in earneſt, be 
ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe Things, 


which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt fo far, 


( whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will never have 
> any 
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any Controverſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I ſay any 
thing contrary to his Opinion, As to myſelf, I think God has 
given me Aſſurance enough of the Exiſtence of Things without 
me; ſince, by their different Application, I can produce in my- 
ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concernment of 
my preſent State. This is certain, theConfidence, that our Facul- 
ties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are ca- 
pable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we 
cannot act any Thing, but by our Faculties; nor talk of Know- 
ledge itſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted 
to apprehend even what Knowledge is. But beſides the Aſſurance 
we have, from our Senſes themſelves, that they do not err in the 
Information they give us, of the Exiſtence of Things without 
us, when they are affected by them, we are farther confirmed 
in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons. 

(. 4. Firſt, Ir is plain, thoſe Perceptions are dt, Becauſe 
produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting our ,,,, can¹⁰õ habe 
Senſes; becauſe thoſe, that want the Organs of them, but by the 
any Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to — - Y the 
that Senſe, produced in their Minds. This is ; 


is too evident to be doubted ; and, therefore, we cannot but be 


aflured, that they come in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no 
other Way. The Organs themſelves, it is plain, do not produce 
them ; for then the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce 
Colours, and his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no 
body gets the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies 
where it is, and taſtes it. 

9. 5. Secondly, BEcaust 3 I find, that 2. Becauſe an 
I cannot avoid the having theſe Ideas produced Idea from actu- 
: R al Senſation, 
in my Mind. For tho', when my Eyes are ſhut, % another 
or Windows faſt, I can, at Pleaſure, recal to my from Memory, 
Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which for- P. e very diſtinct 
mer Senſations had lodged in my Memory; ſo . 
can at Pleaſure lay by that dea, and take into my View that 
of the Smell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn my Eyes 
at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas which the 
Light, or Sun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt 
Dulce 
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Difference between the Ideas, laid up in my Memory, (over 
which, if they were there only, I ſhould have conſtantly the ſame 
Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by atPleaſure) and thoſe, 


_ * which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having, 


And, therefore, it muſt needs be ſome exterior Cauſe, and the 
briſk acting of ſome Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy I can. 
not reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will, 
or no. Beſides, there is no body, who doth not perceive the 
Difference in himſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath 
the Idea of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: Of 


which two, his Perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his Idea 


are more diſtinguiſhable, one from another. And, there fore, he 
hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, or the 
Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but that ac. 
tual Seeing hath a Cauſe without. | 

„ H. 6. Thirdly, App to this, that many of thiſe 
or Pain, which Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which after. 
accompanies ac- wards we remember without the leaſt Office, 
tual Senſation, Thys the Pain of Heat, or Cold, when the deg 
2 1. _ „of it is revived in our Minds, gives us no Diſturb- 
ing of thoſe Ide- ance; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, 
as, without the and is again, when actually repeated; which is 
externalolject. occaſioned by the Diſorder the external Objed 
cauſes in our Bodies, when applied to it. And we remember 
the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head-ach, without any Pain 
at all; which would cither never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do 
it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but 
Ideas floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our 
Fancies, without the real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from 
Abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying ſe- 
veral actual Senſations: And tho? mathematical Demonſtration 
depends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams 
gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to give 
it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonſtration itſelf. For 
it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for an unde- 
niable Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures 


by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than 
*- = Wd 
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the other; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and 
er. which, by . — 1 he makes uſe of to meaſure 

t by. 

6. 7. Fourthly, ou ande in many Caſes, 
bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- fer 1. 4 en 
port, c concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things other's T oftimno- 
without us. He that ſees a Fre, may, if he of the Exiſt- 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare This cabs 
Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting . 
his Hand in it. Which certainly could never be put into ſuch 
exquiſite Pain, by a bare Idea, or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be 
Fancy too: Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by 
raiſing the Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 

Tavs I fee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appearance 
of the Paper; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what 


new lea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, barely by draw= 


ing my Pen over it: Which will neither appear (let me fancy as 
much as I will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill; or tho? I move my Pen, 
if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor when thoſe CharaQters are once made 
on the Paper, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; 
that is, have the Ideas of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence 


it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my 


own Imagination, when I find that the Characters, that were 
made at the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; 
nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 
affect my Senſes conſtantly, and regularly, according to the Fi- 


gures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the Sight 


of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds as I befores 


hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little Reaſon left 


to doubt, that thoſe Words I write, do really exiſt without me, 


when they cauſe a long Series of regular Sounds to affect my 


Ears, which could not be the Effect of my Imagination, nor vn 
my Memory retain them in that Order, 

9. 8. Bur yet, if after all this, any one will be This Certainf 
ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af- , 4 3 
firm that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think ou, Condition 
needs. 
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290 Knowledge f the Book IV. 
ties and deluding Appearances of a long Dream, whereof there 
is no Reality; and therefore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all 
Things, or our Knowledge of any Thing : I muſt deſire him to 
conſider, that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream that he 
makes the Queſtion ; and fo it is not much matter, that a wak. 
ing Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he may dream 
that I make him this Anſwer, That the Certainty of Things ex. 
iſting in Rerum Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes for it, is not only as great as our Frame can attain 
to, but as our Condition needs. For our Faculties being ſuited 
not to the full Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, compre. 
henſive Knowledge of T hings, free from all Doubt and Seruple; 
but to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are; and accommo- 
dated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Propoſe well enough, 
if they will but give us certain notice of thoſe Things, which 
are convenient, or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Can. 
dle burning, and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, by 
putting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this is ſomething ex- 
iſting without him, which does him harm, and puts him to great 
Pain: Which is Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires great. 
er Certainty, to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as 
his Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try, 
whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wan- 
dering Imagination in a drowſy Man's Fancy; by putting his 
Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a Certainty, 
greater than he could with, that it is ſomething more than bare 
Imagination. So that this Evidence is as great, as we can deſire, 
being as certain to us as our Pleaſure, or Pain, i. e. Happineſs,or 
Miſery; beyond whichwe have noConcernment, either of Know: 
ing, or Being. Such an Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of Things with- 
out us, is ſufficient to direct us in the attaining the Good, and 
avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by them, which is the impor- 
tant Concernment we have of being made acquainted with them. 
But reaches no S$ 9+ In fine then, when our Senſes do actual- 
farther than ly convey into our Underſtandings any Idea, we 
actual Senſati. cannot but be ſatisfied, that there doth ſome- 


5 thing at that Time really exiſt without us, which 
doth 
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doth affect our Senſes, and by them give notice of itſelf to our 

pprehenſive Faculties, and actually produce that Idea, which 

we then perceive: And we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Teſtimo - 

ny, as to doubt, that ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as we. 
have obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do really ex- 
iſt together. But this Knowledge extends as far as the preſent 
Teſtimony of our'Senſes, employed about particular Objects, that 
do then affect them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Col- 
ſection of ſimple Ideas, as is wont to be called Man, exiſting to- 
gether one Minute " all and am now alone; I cannot be cer- 
ain that the ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary 
connexion of his Exiſtence a Minute ſince, with his Exiſtence 
now: By a thouſand Ways he may ccaſe to be, ſince I had the 
Teſtimony of my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be 
certain, that the Man I ſaw laſt To- day is now in being, I can 
leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from 
my Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince Yeſterday, or ſince the laſt 
Year: And much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men 
that I never ſaw. And, therefore, tho” it be highly probable, that 
Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing this, 
[ have not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call Knowledge; 
tho? the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be 


reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things, upon the Confidence 


that there are Men (and Men alſo of my Acquaintance, with 
whom I have to do) now in the World: But this is but Probabj- 
lity, not Knowledge. | 
. 10. WHrEREBY yet we may obſerve, how Folly to expect 
fooliſh and vain a Thing it is, for a Man of a Demonſlration 
in every Thing. 
narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given | | 
him, to judge of the different Evidence and Probability of 
Things, and to be ſwayed accordingly ; ; how vain, I ſay, is it to 
expect Demonſtration and Certainty, in Things not capable of it; 
and refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary. 
to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out 
ſo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, 
but) Pretence of doubting ? He that, in the ordinary Affairs 


of as would admit of nothing, but direct, plain Demonſtra. 
tion, 
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tion, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of periſhing 
quickly. The Wholeſomneſs of his Meat, or Drink, would 
not give him reaſon to venture on it: And I would fain know, 
what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as are capable of no 
Doubt, no Objection. EN | : 
| ; J. 11. As when our Senſes are actually em. 
- ; 5 T Fa Me ployed about any Object, we do know that it 
mary. does exiſt; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſur. 
þ ed, that, heretofore, Things that affected our 
| Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have KnowledFe of the paſt 
Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our Senſes having inform. 
ed us, our Memories ſtill retain the Ideas; and of this we are 
paſt all Doubt, fo long as we remember well. But this Knoy. 
ledge alſo reaches no farther than our Senſes have formerly af. 
ſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this inſtant, is an unqueſtion. 
able Truth to me, that Water doth exiſt: And remembering 
that I ſaw it Yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; and as long 
as my Memory retains it, always an undoubted Propoſition to 
me, that Water did exiſt the 1oth of July, 1688. as it will alſo 
be equally true, that a certain Number of very fine Colours did 
exiſt, which, at the ſame time I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Wa- 
ter : But being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water 
and Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known'to me that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles, or Colours there- 
in do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould exiſt 
 To-day, becauſe it exiſted Yeſterday, than that the Colours, or 
Bubbles, exiſt To-day, becauſe they exiſted Yeſterday z tho! 
it be exceedingly much more probable ; becauſe W ater hath 
been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, þut Bubbles, and 
the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
The Exiflence $. 12. War Ideas we have of Spirits, and 
| hc ar ot how we come by them, I have already ſhewn. 
a0 able. But, tho? we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, 
and know we have them there, the having the Ideas of Spirits 
does not make us know, that any ſuch Things do exiſt with- 
out us, or that there are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiri- 


tual Beings, but the cternal God. We have Ground from Re- 
c „ velation, 
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yelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe with Aſſiirance, 
that there are ſuch Creatures : But, our Senſes not being able 


to diſcover them, we want the Means of knowing their parti- 
cular Exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are fi- 


nite Spirits really exiſting, by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings 
in our Minds, than by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Cen- 
taurs, he can come to know that T To" TINY thoſe Ideas, 


do really exiſt. 


| An, therefore, concerning chi FOND of finite Spirits, as 
well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content ourſelves with 
the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal, certain Propoſitions, con- 


cerning this Matter, are beyond our Ræxach. For however true 
it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits, that God ever 
created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make a Part of our cer- 


tain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we may-af- 
ſent to, as highly probable, but are not; I fear, in this State, . 
capable of knowing. We are not then to put others upon de- 
monſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty 
in all thoſe Matters, wherein we are not capable of any other 


Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us in Rs or — Parti- 
cular. 

9. 13. By which it appears, that there are two Dart bo 
Sorts of Propoſitions. 1. There is one Sort of Propoſi tions, 


Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any concerning Ex- 


Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea. As having Ln" 


the Idea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an 
Angle, in my Mind, the firſt and natural Enquiry is, Whether 


ſuch a Thing does any where exiſt? And this Knowledge is on- 


y of Particulars. No Exiſtence of any Thing without us, but 
only of God, can certainly be known, farther than our Senſes 
inform us. 2. There is another Sort of Propoſitions, where- 
in is expreſſed the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our abſtract 
leas, and their Dependence one on another. Such Propoſiti- 
ons may be univerſal and certain. So, having the Idea of God 
and myſelf, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that. 
Cod is to be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition 


vil be certain, concerning Man in general, if I have made an 
abſtract 
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abſtract Nea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. 
But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſo ever, That Men ought 


dio fear and obey God, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 


they do exiſt: Which Certainty of ſuch general Prapoſitions, 


depends on the Agreement, or DR, is to be diſcover. 


ed in thoſe abſtract eas. 
g. 14. In the former Caſe, « our. Knowledge ; is 
#% 2 A the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things, 
producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes; 


concerning ab- 


ee Ideas. In the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 


of the Ideas, (be they what they will) that 


are in our Minds producing their general, cettain Propolitions, 
Many of theſe are called Æternæ Veritates, and all of them in. 
deed are (ſo; not from being written all, or any of them, in the 
Minds of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions 
in any one's Mind, till he, having got the abſtract Ideas, joined, 
or ſeparated them by Affirmation, or Negation. But, where. 
ſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, endowed with 
ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we 
have, we muſt conclude, he myſt needs, when he applies his 
Thoughts to the Conſideration of his Ideas, know the Truth of 
certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the Agreement, or Dil. 
agreement, which he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Pro- 
poſitions are therefore called Eternal Truths, not becauſe they 
are eternal Propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to the 


Underſtanding, that at any time makes them; nor becauſe they 


are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns, that are any 


where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before; but be- 


cauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be true, 
they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again, at 
any time paſt, or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always 


actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetu · 


ally for the ſame Ideas, and the ſame Ideas having immutably 
the ſame Habitudes one to another ;. Propoſitions concerning 


any abſtract Leas, that are once true, muſt needs be eternal 
Ve er its 764. 
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CHAP. XI. 8 
F the I nprovement of our K nowledge. 


(.1. IT having been the common received Miko ates 4s 
Opinion, amongſt Men of Letters, ,,. Ga g 
that Maxims were the Foundation of Maxims. 

all Knowledge; and that the Sciences were, 

each of them, built upon certain Præcognita, from whence Rin 
Underſtanding was to take its Rife, and by which it was to con- 
duct itſelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters belonging to that 
Science; the beaten Road of the Schools has been, to lay down, 
in the Beginning, one, or more, general Propoſitions, as Founda- 
tions, whereon to build the Knowledge that was to be had of 
that Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus laid down, for Foundati- 
ons of any Science, were called Principles, as the Beginnings, 
from which we muſt ſet out, and look no farther backwards in 
our Enquiries, as we have already obſerved. 

g. 2. Ons Thing, which might probably * 
give an Occaſion to this Way of proceeding in 
| other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good Sue- 
ceſs it ſeemed to have in Mathematics, wherein Men, being ob- 
ſerved to attain a great Certainty of Knowledge, theſe Scien- 
ces came, by Pre-eminence, to be called Mz9yuare, and Manig, 
Learning, or Things learned, thoroughly learned, as having, 
of all others, the greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence in 
them. | by | 

g. 3. Bur if any one will conſider, he will 
(I gueſs) find that the great Advancement and 


Occaſion 
of the Opmion. 


But from the 


comparing clear 


Certainty of real Knowledge, which Men ar- 4 1;9;14 

rived to in theſe Sciences, was not owing t9 Ideas. 

the Influence of theſe Principles, nor derived 

from any peculiar Advantage they received, from two, or three 

general Maxims, laid down in the Beginning; but from the clear, 

aiſtine?, complete Ideas their Thoughts were employed about, 
8 OS and 
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and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome 
of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that ; 
Way to diſcover in others, and this without the Help of thoſe 
Maxim. For J aſk, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to knoy, 
that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by Vir. 
tue of this Axiom, That the Whole is bigger than a Part; nor 
be aſſured of it, till he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot, 
Country Wench know, that having received a Shilling from one 
that owes her three, and a Shilling alſo from another, that owe 
her three, that the remaining Debts, in each of their Hands, arc 
equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch the Cer. 
tainty from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from Equal, 
the Remainders will be Equal, a Maxim which, poſlibly, ſhe ne. 
ver heard, or thought of? I deſire any one to conſider, from 
what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſ 
by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general and ab. 
ſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind made, 
and Names given to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch in its Reaſon- 
ings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, 
its various and multiplied Obſervations. But Knowledge be. 
gan in the Mind, and was founded on Particulars; tho! after. 
wards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof : It being natural for 
the Mind (forward till to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt atten- 
tively to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the proper Uſe 
of them, which is to diſburden the Memory of the cumber- 
ſome Load of Particulazs. For I deſire it may be conſidered, 


what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any one, that his 


Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Finger alone, 
after you have given to his Body the Name Whole, and to his 
little Finger the Name Part; than he could have had before? or 
what new Knowledge concerning his' Body, can theſe two re- 
lative Terms give him, which he could not have without them: 
Could he not know that his Body was bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, if his Language were yet ſo imperfe&, that he had no 


ſuch relative T erms as Wi. of and Part? 1 aſk farther, When he 
| eg 
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has got theſe Names, how is he more certain that his Body 


is a Whole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was, or might 


be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that his Body was 
bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably 
doubt, or deny that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, as 
that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt whether it 
be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. So that 
the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, can never be made 
uſe of, to prove the little Finger leſs than the Body, but when 
it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince one of a Trath which 
he knows already. For he that does not certainly know that 
any Parcel of Matter, with another Parcel of Matter joined to 
it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know 
it, by the help of theſe two relative Terms, Whole and "_ 
make of them what Maxim you pleaſe, 

J. 4. Bur, be it in the Mathematics as it 
will, whether it be clearer, that, taking an Inch Dangerous 

: to build upon 

from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch precarious 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining Principles. 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that, 
if you take Equals from Equals, the Remainders will be equal: 
Which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, 1 


leave to any one to determine, it not being material to my pre- 


ſent Occaſion. That which I have here to do, is to enquire, 
whether, if it be the readieſt way to Knowledge to begin with 
general Maxims, and build upon them, if it be yet a ſafe way to 
take the Principles, which are laid down in any other Science, 
as unqueſtionable Truths ; and fo receive them without Exami- 
nation, and adhere to them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, 
becauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe 
none but ſelf-evident and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not 
what may not paſs for Truth in Morality, what may not be in- 
troduced and proved in natural Philoſophy. 

LET that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and undubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen, by the Writ- 
ings of ſome that have revived it again in our Pays, what Con- 
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Tequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polema, take 
the World; or, with the Sz9ics, the ther, or the Sun; or, 
with Anuximenes, the Air, to be God; and what a Divinity, 
Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have! Nothing can be; 
dangerous as Principles, thus taken up without Queſtioning, or Ex. 
amination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which 
influence Mens Lives, and give a Bias to all their Actions. 
Who might not juſtly expect another Kind of Life in Ariſtip. 
pus, who placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure; and in Anti/tte. 
nes, who made Virtue ſufficient to Felicity? And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledge of God, will 
have his Thoughts raiſed to other Contemplations than thoſe 
who looked not beyond this Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing 


- Things, which are to be had in it. He that, with Archelau, 


ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt 
and Diſhoneſt, are defined only by Laws, and not by Nature, 
will have other Meaſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than 
thoſe, who take it for granted, that we are under Obligations, 
antecedent to all human Conſtitutions. 

d. 5. Ir, therefore, thoſe that paſs for Prin- 


This is wo Ciples, are not certain, (which we muſt have 
certain Way 
70 Truth. ſome way to know, that we may be able to 


diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubt- 
ful) but are only made fo to us, by our blind Aſſent, we are lia- 
ble to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into 
Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed i in Miſtake 


and Error. 
9. 6. Bur, ſince the Knowledge of the Cer- 


But to com- tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 
pare clear, Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
complete Ideas, | ; 

under ſleady we have of the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
Names. of our Ideas, the Way to improve our Know 


ledge, is not, I am ſure, blindly and with an 
implicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I 
think, to get and fix in our Minds clear, diſtinct, and complete 


Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 


and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, wlthout any other 
Principles, 
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Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe Ideas, and by compar- 
ing them one with another, finding their Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes ; we ſhall get. 
more true and clear Knowledge, by the Conduct of this one 
Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thereby putting our 
Minds into the Diſpoſal of others. 

. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed, | 
5 Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Methods of Enqui- The true Me. 

þ thod of advan- 
ry to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and Knowledge 
the Truth we ſearch after. General and cer- 5 4 confider- 
win Truths are only founded in the Habitudes 77 9%" Hal 
and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſagacious 
and methodical Application of our Thoughts, for the finding 
out theſe Relations, is the only Way to diſcover all that can be 
put, with Truth and Certainty concerning them, into general 
Propoſitions. By what Steps we are to proceed in theſe, is to 
be learned in the Schools of the Mathematicians, who, from 
very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a conti- 
nued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to theDiſcovery and Demon- 
ration of Truths, that appear at firſt Sight beyond human Ca- 
pacity. The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods: 
they have invented, for the ſingling out, and laying in Order 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the Equa- 
lity, or Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, is that which has 
carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpect- 
ed Diſcoveries ; But whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of 
other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in time be 
found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that 
if other Ideas, that are the real, as well as nominal Eſſences of 
their Species, were purſued in the Way familiar to Mathemati- 
cans, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater 
Evidence and Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

$.8.T 1s gave me the Confidence to advance 
that Conjecture, which J ſuggeſt, Chap. iii, By which Mo- 
. * viz. That Morality is capable of Demon- 8 "op arer.. 
firation, as well as Mathematics. For the Ideas, 
that 80 are converſant about, being all real Eſſences, and 
| | ſuch 
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ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable Connexion and Agree. 
ment one with another; ſo far as we can find their Habitude; 
and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, rea], 
. and general Truths: And I doubt not, but if a right Methog 
were taken, a great Part of Morality might be made out with 
that Clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering Man, no more 
reaſon to doubt, than he could have to doubt of the Truth of 
Propoſitions in Mathematics, which have been demonſtrated 
to him, 
g. 9. In our Search har: the ended: of 
- „ Subſtances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable 
e improved, to ſuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to a 
= 9 ex Experi- quite different Method. We advance not here, 
a as in the other, (where our abſtract Ideas are 
real, as well as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating our Ideas, 
and conſidering their Relations and Correſpondencies; that helps 
us very little, for the Reaſons that, in another Place, we have 
at large ſet down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Sub. 
ſtances afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the 
bare Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but a 
very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Anowleage in ſub- 
ſlantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary Courſe; 
the Want of Ideas of their real Eſſences, ſends us from our own 
Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. £Experi- 
ence here muſ} teach me, what Reaſon cannot ; and it is by try- 
ing alone, that I can certainly know, what other Qualities co- 
exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. whether that yel- 
low, heavy, fuſible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, or no; which 
Expericnce (which Way ever it prove, in that particular Bocy 
I examine) makes me not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any 
other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but that which I have tried, 
Becauſe it is no Conſequence, one Way, or the other, from my 
complex Idea; the Neceſſity, or Inconſiſtence of Malleability, 
hath no viſible Connexion with the Combination of that Colour, 
Weight, and Fuſibility in any Body. What I have ſaid here, of 
the ine Eſſence of Cola, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a 28 : 
| uch 
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ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, 
if Malleableneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, be add- 
ed to it. Our Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a 
little Way, in the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties, in 


thoſe Maſſes of Matter, wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 


cauſe the other Properties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on 
theſe, but on that unknown, real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo 
depend, we cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no far- 
ther than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us but 
| very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For, 


upon Trial, having found that particular Piece, (and all others” 


of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tried) Mal- 
leable, that alſo makes now, perhaps, a Part of my complex Idea. 
part of my nominal Eſſence of Cold. Whereby, tho? I make 
my complex Idea, to which I affix the Name Cold, to conſiſt of 
more ſimple Ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not containing the 
real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me not certain- 
ly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) the o- 
ther remaming Properties of that Body, farther than they have 
a viſible Connexion with ſome, or all of the ſimple Ideas, that 


make up my nominal Eſſence. For Example, I cannot be cer- 


tain, from this complex Idea, whether Cold be fixed, or no; be- 
cauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary Connexion, or Inconſiſt- 
ence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, 
heavy, fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs: So 


that J may certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are 


found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, 

I muſt apply myſelf to Experience, as far as that reaches, I may 

have certain Knowledge, but no farther. b 

$. 10. I DENY not, but a Man, accuſtomed to This may pro- 

rational and regular Experiments, ſhall be able e #5 Gonve- 

| : nience, not Sci- 

to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and ,;,., ” 

gueſs righter at their yet unknown Properties, 

than one that is a Stranger to them: But yet, as I have ſaid, this 

is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. 

This ud ef getting, and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances, 
only 
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enly by Experience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs 
of our Faculties, in this State of Mediocrity, which we are in in 
this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect, that natural Philo- 
ſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, ] 


imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge, concerning the 


Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experiments 
and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which we may 
draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe our 
Stock of Conveniencies for this Life; but beyond this I fear our 


Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to ad. 


Vance. | 

ws $.11. Fox whence it is obvious to conclude, 
We are fitted that ſi Faculti not fitted to pe 
for moral © at lince our Faculties are pene- 


Knowledge, trate into the internal Fabric, and real Eſſences 
and natural of Bodies; but yet plainly diſcover to us the 
* Being of a God, and the Knowledge of our. 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Diſcovery of 
our Duty, and great Concernment; it will become us, as ratio. 
nal Creatures, to employ thoſe Faculties we have, about what 
they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction of Nature, 
where it ſeems to point us out the Way. For it is rational to 


conclude, that our proper Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, 


and in that ſort of Knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural 
Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condi- 
tion of our eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that 
Morality is the proper Science, and Bufmeſs of Mankind in general; 
(who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na- 
ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for the 
common Uſe of human Life, and their own particular Subſiſt- 
_ ence in this World. Of what Confequence the Diſcovery of one 
natural Body, and its Properties may be to human Life, the 
whole great Continent of America is a convincing Inſtance : 
Whoſe Ignorance in uftful Arts, and Want of the greateſt Part of 
the Conveniencies of Life, in a Country that abounded with all 
Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their Ig- 
norance of what was to be found in a very ordinary, deſpicable 

x Stone, 
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Stone, I mean the Mineral of Iron. And whatever we think of 
our Parts, or Improvements, in this Part of the World, where 
Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie with each other; yet, to any 
one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt 
doubt, that, were the Uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a 
few Ages be unavoidably reduced to the Wants and Ignorance 
of the ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and 
Proviſions came no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and 
polite Nations; ſo that he, who firſt made known the Uſe of that 
one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. 

g. 12. I woULD not, therefore, be thought to Bus auido 
diſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study of Nature. I ,,,,. of Hypo- 
readily agree, the Contemplation of His Works theſes, and 
gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify * ong Princi- 
their Author: And, if rightly directed, may be FT 
of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exem- 
plary Charity, that have, at ſo great Charge, been raiſed by the 
Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes. He that firſt invent- 
ed Printing, diſcovered the Uſe of the Compals, or made public 
the Virtue and right Uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the Propaga- 
tion of Knowledge, for the ſupplying and Increaſe of uſeful Com- 
modities, and ſaved more from the Grave, than thoſe who built 
Colleges, Work-houſes, and Hoſpitals. All that I would fay, 
is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſt with the Opinion, 
or ExpeCtation of Knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by 
Ways that will not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubt- 
fulSyſtems for complete Sciences, nor unintelligible Notions for 
ſcientifical Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 
muſt be content to glean what we can, from particular Expe- 
riments: Since we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſen- 
ces, graſp at a time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend 
theNature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our 
Enquiry is concerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſcover; there 
Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, mult give us, by 


our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal Subſtances. 
| | The 
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The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, warily 
employed in taking notice of their Qualities and Operations on 
one another: And what we hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in 
this World, we muſt, I think, expect only from Revelation, 
He that ſhall conſider how little general Maxims, precarious Prin. 
ciples, and Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted tryz 
Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the Enquiries of rational Men af. 
ter real Improvements; how little, I fay, the ſetting out at that 
End has, for many Ages together, advanced Mens Progreſs to. 
wards the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think we have 
reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another 
© Courſe, and have trod out to us, tho? not an eaſier Way to learn- 
ed Rane, yet a ſurer Way to profitable Knowledge. 

g. 13. Nor that we may not, to explain any 
Phenomena of Nature, make uſe of any probable 
Hypotheſis whatſoever : Hypotheſes, if they are 
well made, are, at leaſt, great Helps to the Memory, and often 
direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we ſhould 
not take up any one too haſtily, (which the Mind, that would al. 
ways penetrate into the Cauſes of Things, and have Principlesto 
reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined Parti- 
culars, and made ſeveral Experiments, in that Thing which we 
would explain by our Hypotheſes, and fee whether it will agree to 
them all; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as 
they ſeem to accommodate and explain another. And at leaſt 
that we take care, that the Name of Principles deceive us not, 
nor impoſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtion- 
able Truth, which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful Conjec- 
ture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypotheſis in 
natural Philoſophy. 

$. 14. Bur whether natural Philoſophy be ca- 
Cle 4 _ 4 pable of Certainty, or no, the Jays to enlarge our 
2 ſettled Knowledge, as far as we are capable, Row to me, 
Names, and in ſhort, to be theſe two: 


the finding 0 | 
- which 4 Firſt, Tas firſt is, to get and ſettle in cr 


Tze true Uſe of 
Hypotheſes. 


fhew their A. Minds determined Ideas of thoſe Things, wh e. 
0 
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of we have general, or ſpecific Names; at leaſt 2 or 
of ſo many of them, as we would conſider and P//4g7*cment, 
; : are the Ways ta 
and improve our Knowledge in, or Reaſon about. ,,/arge our 
And, if they be ſpecific Ideas of Subſtances, we Knowledge. 
ſhould endeavour alſo to make them as complete | 
as we can; whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as ma- 
ny ſimple Ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may 
perfectly determine the Species: And each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be clear 
and diſtinct in our Minds. For it being evident, that our Know- 
ledge cannot exceed our Ideas; as far as they are either imperfect, 
confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, 
or clear Knowledge. 

Secondly, ThE other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermedi- 
ate Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy 
of other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

9.15. THAT theſe two (and not the relying on 1 
Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from ſome a Inſſance of it 
general Propſitions) are the right Method of im- 
proving our Knowledge, in the Ideas of other Modes beſides 
thoſe of Quantity, the Conſideration of mathematical Know- 
ledge will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he, 
that has not a perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles, or Figures, 
of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby inca- 
pable of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not 
to have a perfect, exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Trapezium; and there is nothing more certain, than that he will 
in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it is evi- 
dent, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims, which are 
taken for Principles in Mathematics, that hath led the Maſters of 
that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. 
Let a Man of good Parts know all the Maxims, generally made 
uſe of in Mathematics, never ſo perfectly, and contemplate their 
Extent and Conſequences, as much as he pleaſes, he will, by 
their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know, that the 
uare of the Hypothenuſe, in a right angled Triangle, is equal 
to the Squares of the tuo other Sides. The Knowledge, that he 
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Whole is equal to all its Parts, and. if you take Equals from E qual, 
the Remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, to 
this Demonſtration : And a Man may, I think, pore long enough 
on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of Ma. 
thematical Truths. They have been diſcovered by the 
Thoughts otherwiſe applied: The Mind had other Objectz, 
other Views before it, far different from thoſe Maxims, whenit 
firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths in Mathematics 
which Men, well enough acquainted with thoſe received Ax. 
oms, but ignorant of their Method, who firſt made theſe Demon- 


+ trations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what 


Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in other Parts of Science, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of Algebra in Mathe. 
matics, which ſo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities, to mea. 
ſure others by ; whoſe Equality, or Proportion, we could other. 
wiſe very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to know? 


C H AP. XIII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our 


Knowledge, 


Our Knowledge 9.1. UR Knowledge, as in other Thing, 
partly neceſſa- ſo in this, has a great Conformi- 


, partly vo- ty with our Sight, that it is neither wholly nece/- 


_— ſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Knowledge 
were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Knowledge would not only 
be alike, but every Man would know all that is knowable : And, 
if it were wholly voluntary, ſome Men ſo little regard, or value 
it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men, 
that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome Ideas by them; 
and, if they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive 


the Agreement, or Diſagreement of ſome of them, one with an- 


other: As he, that has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, can- 


not but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a Difference in them. 
8 But 
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But tho? a Man, with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but ſee; 


yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he 
will turn his Eyes to : There may be in his reach a Book con- 


taining Pictures and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, and inſtruct 


him, which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 


the Pains to look into. 

(.2. THERE is alſo another Thing in a Man's The Applicati- 
Power, and that is, tho' he turns his Eyes on voluntary: 
ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may chuſe, but we know as 
whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and, with 7985 aer 6b 

as we pleaſe. 

an intent Application, endeavour to obſerve ac- 

curately all that is viſible in it. But yet, what he does ſee, he 
cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on his Will 
to ſee that Black, which appears Tellou; nor to perſuade himſelf, 
that what actually /calds him, feels cold. The Earth will not 
appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Ver- 
dure, whenever he has a mind to it: In the cold Winter, he 
cannot help ſecing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our Facul- 
ties, from this, or that ſort of Objects, and a more, or leſs accu- 
rate Survey of them; but they being employed, our Mill hath 
no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way, or 
other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as far 


as they are clearly diſcovered. And, therefore, as far as 


Mens Senſes are converſant about external Objects, the Mind 
cannot but receive thofe 1deas, which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without: And fo 
far as Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determined Jde- 
as, they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement, 
and Diſagreement, that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, 
which is ſo far Knowledge : And, if they have Names for thoſe 
Ideas, which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſur- 
ed of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement, they perceive in them, and be undoubt- 
edly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man ſees, he can- 
not but ſee; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that 
he perceives, 9. 3- Thus, 


S 
I 
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6. 3. Tavs, he that has got the Ideas of Num- 
* where. bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 
two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but knoy 
that they are equal: He that hath got the Idea of a Triangle, 
and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magnj. 
tudes, is certain that its three Angles are equal to two right ones; 
and can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that it zs impꝗſ. 
ſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. 
x alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 
but frail and weak Being, made by, and depend. 
ing on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per. 
feclly wiſe and good, will as certainly know, that Man is to Ho. 
nour, Fear, and Obey God, as that the Sun ſhines, when he 
ſees it. For if he hath but the Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his 
Mind, and will turn his Thoughts that way, and conſider them, 
he will as certainly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, 
is under an Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is 
certain to find, that three, four, and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, 
if he will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be | 
ſurer, in a clear Morning, that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 0. 
pen his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe Truths, 
being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of ei- 
ther, or all of them, who will never take the Pains to employ his 


Faculties, as he ſhopld, to inform himſelf about them, 
2 * 


KA F. 


In natural 
Religion. 


Of Judgment. 
Our Knowledge 9. J. HE underſtanding Faculties being 
being ſhort, we given to Man, not barely for Spe- 


—— <4 iid culation, but alſo for the Conduct of his Life, 
j Man would be at a great Loſs, if he had nothing 
to direct him, but what has the Certainty of true Knowledge. 


For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would 
be 
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be often utterly in the dark, and, in moſt of the Actions of his 
Life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the 
Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will not eat, 
till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that will 
not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about will 
ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, but fit till and periſh. 
5. 2. THEREFORE, as God has ſet ſome | 

Things in broad Day-light; as He has given us 2 ofe F- i be 
ſome certain Knowledge, tho? limited to a few ;,,; light State. 
Things in compariſon, probably as a Taſte of 


what intellectual Creatures are capable of, to excite in us a De- - 
fire and Endeavour after a better State: So, in the greateſt 


Part of our Concernment, He has afforded us only the Twi- 
light, as I may ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable, I preſume, to that 
State of Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, He has been pleaſed to 
place us in here; wherein, to check our Over-confidence, and 
Preſumption, we might, by every Day's Experience, be made 
ſenſible of our Short-fightedneſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the 
Senſe whereof might be a conftant Admonition to us, to ſpend 
the Days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the 
Search, and following of that Way, which might lead us to a 
State of greater Perfection: It being highly rational to think, 
eren were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accordingly 
receive their Rewards, at the Cloſe of the Day, when their Sun 
ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their Labours. 
g. 3. Tax Faculty, which God has given 
Man to ſupply the Want of clear and certain Jug ment fp. 
Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot be had, © ga pas 
ge, in re that canno » of Knowledge. 

is Judgment, whereby the Mind takes its Ideas 

to agree, or diſagree ; or, which is the ſame, any Propoſition to 
be true, or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in 
the Proofs. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out 
of Neceſlity, where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Know- 
ledge are not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Un- 
ſeilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain 
Proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine 


the 
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the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are 


deſirous, or concerned to know; but either incapable of ſuch 


Attention, as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or im. 
patient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly paſs by 
the Proofs; and ſo, without making out the Demonſtration, de. 
termine of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as it 
were by a View of them, as they are at a Diſtance, and take it to 


be the one, or the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch 


a looſe Survey. This Faculty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about Things, is called Judgment: when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt commonly called ent, 
or Diſſent: Which being the moſt uſual Way, wherein the Mind 
has occaſion to employ this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, 


treat of it, as leaſt liable in our Language to Equivocation. 


$. 4. Tus the Mind has two Faculties, con- 


Tuegment is verſant about Truth and Falſhood. 


the preſumin 
Things to beſo, Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per. 
without perceio= ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the A. 
ing it. . 
greement, or Diſagreement, of any Ideas. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideas together, or 
ſeparating them from one another in the Mind, when their cer- 
tain Agreement, or Diſagreement is not perceived, but preſum- 
ed to be ſo; which is, as the Word imports, taken to be ſo, 
before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates 


them, as in reality Things are, it is right Zudgment. 


CHAT; > 


Of Probability, 
Probability _ §. 1. S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the 
the Appearance Agreement, or Diſagreement of 
of Agreement, two Ideas, by the Intervention of 


SET one, or more Proofs, which have a conſtant, 
: immutable, and viſible Connexion one with 


another ; ſo Probability is nothing but the Appearance of ſuch 


an 


— 2 — — on — 
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an Agreement, or Diſagreement, by the Intervention of Proofs, 
whoſe Connexion is not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is 
not perceived to be fo, but is, as appears for the moſt part to be 
ſo, and is enough to induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition 
to be true, or falſe, rather than the contrary. For Example : 
In the Demonſtration of it, a Man perceives the certain, im- 
mutable Connexion there is of Equality between the three Angles 
of a Triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made 


uſe of, to ſhew their Equality to two right ones; and fo, by an 


intuitive Knowledge of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the 
intermediate Ideas, in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Se- 
ries is continued with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles, in the Equa- 
lty to two right ones: And thus he has certain Knowledge that 
it is ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve 
the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of Credit, 
affirm the three Angles of a Triangle to be equal to two right 
ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which Caſe, the 


Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the Thing, the 


Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part carries Truth with it : 
The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not being wont 
to affirm any Thing contrary to, or beſides his Knowledge, e- 
ſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that That which cauſes 
his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, that which makes him take 
theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to do fo, is the 
wonted Veracity of the Speaker! in other Caſes, or his ſuppoſed 
Veracity in this. 

g. 2. Oux Knowledge, as has been ſne wn, f 
being very narrow, and we not happy enough 2 19 
to find certain Truth, in every thing which we X,owledge. 
have occaſion to conſider ; moſt of the Propo- 
ſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act upon, ate ſuch, as 


we. cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their Truth: Yet 
ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, that we make no 


doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them as firmly, and act, 


according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely, as if they were infallibly 
demon- 
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demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge of them was perfect and 


certain. But there being Degrees herein, from the very Neigh. 


bourhood of Certainty and Demonſtration, quite down to Im. 
probability and Unlikelineſs, even to the Contines of Impoſſibi. 
lity ; and alſo Degrees of Aſent from full M ſurance and Conf. 
dence, quite down to Cunjecture, Doubt and Diſtruſt ; 1 ſhal 
come now, (having, as I think, found out the Bounds of human 
Knowledge and Certainty) in the next Place, to conſider the ſe. 
veral Degrees and Grounds of Probability, and Aſſent, or Faith, 
Probability is Likelineſs to be true; the 
Being that, Fg ren of tha Word ſignifying ſuch x 


% hich makes us 


preſume Things Propoſition, for which there be Arguments, or 
fo be true, be- Proofs, to make it pals, or be received for true, 


fore we know ↄ The Entertainment the Mind gives this Sort of 


them to be fo. : : . 
| Propoſitions, is called Belief, Qient, or Opinio, 


which is the admitting, or receiving any Propoſition for true, 
upon Arguments, or Proofs that are found to perſuade us to re. 
ceive it as true, without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And 
herein lies the Difference between Probability and Certainiy, 
Faith and Knowledge, that in all the Parts of Knowledge, there 
is Intuition; each immediate Idea, each Step has it viſible and 
certain Connexion; in Belief, not ſo. That, which makes me 
believe, is ſomething extraneous to the Thing I believe; ſome- 
thing not evidently joined on both Sides to, and fo not mani. 
feſtly ſhewing the Agreement, or e of thoſe Ideas, 
that are under Conſideration. 
J. 4. Probability, then, being to ſupply the 
os . nn of Defe&t of our Knowledge, and to guide us, 
ob e where that fails, is always converſant about 


two; C onformi- | 
T e FOR Propoſitions, whereof we have no Certainty, 


Experience, or but only ſome Inducements to receive them for 


"hug — _ Ig he Grounds. of it are, in ſhort, theſe tuo 
ence. g 
Firſt, Tax Conformity of any Thing with 
our own Knowledge, Obſervation, and Experience. 

Secondly, TR Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 


vation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to bc 
” conſidered, 


. 
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conſidered, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill 
of the Wineſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is a 
Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the 
parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſti- 
monies. 

. 5. PROBABILITY wanting that intuitive Evi- In this, all the 


dence, which infallibly determines the Under- Agreements, 
pro and con, 


ſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the 1,5; to be ex- 
Mind, if it would proceed raticnally, ought to amined, before 
examine all the Grounds of Probability, and ſee 4 %% 70.4 


: udpment, 
how they make more, or leſs, for, or againſt Jug 


any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents from it; and 


upon a due ballancing the Whole, reject, or receive it, with a 


more, or leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy 


of the greater Grounds of Probability, on one Side, or the other. 
For Example: 

Ir I myſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice; it is paſt P- obability 
it is Knowledge ; but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in Eng- 
land, in the Midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water harden- 
ed with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with what is uſual - 
ly obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, by the Nature of the 
Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt Suſpicion at- 


tend the Relation of that Matter of Fact? But, if the fame 


Thing be told to one born between the Tropics, who never 
ſaw, nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the whole Pro- 
bability relies on Teſtimony : And, as the Relators are more 
in Number, and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak 
contrary to the Truth; ſo that Matter of Fact is like to find 
more, or leſs Belief, Tho' to a Man, whoſe Experience has 
been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any Thing 
like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be 
able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who 
entertaining the King of Siam with the Particularities of Holland, 
which he was inquilitive after, amongſt other Things told him, 
that the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold Wea- 
ther, be ſo hard, that Men walked upon it, and that it would 
bear an Elephant, if he were there. To which the King repli- 
Vor, II. Rr ed, 
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ed, Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange Things you have told me, 


becauſe I look upon you as a ſober, fair Man; but now I am ſure 
you lie. | 
They being e. pability of any Propoſition: And as the C 
tulle of creat ty of any Propoſition: And as the Con- 
Variety. formity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 

| Obſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtaney 
of Experience, and the Nymber and Credibility of Teſtimonies 
do more, or leſs agree, or diſagree with it, ſo is any Propoſiti- 
on, in itſelf, more, or leſs probable. There is another, I con- 
feſs, which, tho? by itſelf it be no true Ground of Probability, 
yet is often made uſe of for one, by which Men moſt com. 
monly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their 
Faith, more than any Thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of others: 
Tho? there cannot be a more dangerous Thing to rely on, nor 
more likely to gniſlead one; ſince there is much more Falſhood 
and Error among Men, than Truth and Knowledge. And, if the 
Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think 
well of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men have Reaſon to be Hea- 
thens in Japan, Mahometans in Turky, Papiſts in Spain, Prote- 
ſtants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
in another Place, | 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


Our Alſent 9 1. HE Grounds of Probability we 
ought to be re- have laid down, in the foregoing 
nt -<af 5 Chapter; as they are the Founda- 
bability. tions, on which our M ent is built, ſo are they 


alſo the Meaſure, whereby its ſeveral Degrees 

are, or ought to be regulated; only we are to take notice; that 
whatever Grounds of Probability there may be, yet they ope- 
rate no farther on the Mind, which ſearches after Truth, and 
endeavours 


{. 6. Urox theſe Grounds depends the Pro- 
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endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt 
Judgment, or Search, that the Mind makes. I confeſs, in the 
Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the World, their 4/- 
ſent is not always from an actual View of the Reaſons, that at 
firſt prevailed with them: Tt being in many Caſes almoſt impoſ- 
ſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very ad- 
mirable Memories, to retain all the Proofs which, upon a due 
Examination, made them embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It 
ſuffices that they have once, with Care and Fairneſs, ſifted the 
Matter, as far as they could ; and that they have ſearched into 
all the Particulars, that they could imagine, to give any Light 
to the Queſtion, and, with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Ac- 
count upon the whole Evidence: And thus, having once found 
on which Side the Probability appeared to them, after as full and 
exact an Enquiry as they cam make, they lay up the Concluſi. 
on in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered; and for 
the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their 
Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs they 
have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their 4/ent, as 
they afford it, - 

{. 2. Tais is all that the greateſt Part of The/e cannos 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their a/Ways be ac- 
Opinions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will _— 4 Wee 

and thenwemuft 
exact of them, either to retain, diſtinctly, in content our- 
their Memories, all the Proofs concerning any ſelves with the 


| : Remembrance, 
probable Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- 4, once f. 


der, and regular Deduction of Conſequences, in Ground for ſuch 


which they have formerly placed, or ſeen them ; jon, rec of A 
which ſometimes is engugh to fill a large Vo- . 
lume, upon one ſingle Queſtion: Or elſe they muſt require a 
Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every Day to exa- 
mine the Proofs: Both which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable, 
therefore, that the Memory be relied on, in the Caſe, and that 
Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not 
actually in their Thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not able 
actually to recal. Without this, the greateſt Part of Men muſt 
be either very Sceptics, or change cvery Moment, and yield 
themſelves 
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chemſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, 
offers them Arguments; which, for Want of Memory, they 


are not able preſently to anſwer. 


6. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens ſlickin 


= 2 w/o to their paſ? Judgment, and adhering firmly to 
zf our former Concluſions formerly made, is often the Cauſe 


Fudgment were of great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſtake. But 
7216t rightly EE 
nd the Fault is not, that they rely on their Memo. 
ries, for what they have before well judged, 
but becauſe they judged before they had well examined. May 
we not find a great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of 
Men, that think they have formed right Judgments of ſeveral 
Matters, and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never 
thought otherwiſe? Who imagine themſelves to have judged 
right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined their 
own Opinions? Which is, indeed, to think they judged right, 
becanſe they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men bold 
their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs; thoſe being generally 
the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have leaſt examin- 
ed them, What we once know, we are certain is ſo; and we 
may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs undiſcovered, 


- which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. But 


in Matters of Probability, it is not in every Caſe we can be ſure 
that we have all the Particulars before us, that any way con- 
cern the Queſtion; and that there is no Evidence behind, and 
yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability on the other Side, 
and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. 
Who almoſt is there that hath the Leiſure, Patience, and Means, 


to collect together all the Proofs, concerning moſt of the Opi- 


nions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he hath a clear and 
full View, and that there is no more to be alledged for his bet- 
ter Information? And yet we are forced to determine ourſelves 
on the one Side, or other. The Conduct of our Lives, and the 
Management of our great Concerns, will not bear delay; for 
thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the Determination of our 


] adgment, | in Points wherein we are not capable of certain and 
demonſtrative 


1 ˙ ] . Ä 


Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it, in all the gentle and 
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demonſtrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſlary for us to 


embrace the one Side, or the other. 
(. 4- SINCE, therefore, it is unavoidable to the 


greateſt part of Men, if not all, to have ſeveral The right Uſe of 


it is mutual 
Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs 5 rity and 


of their Truths; and it carries too great an Im- Forbearance. 
putation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or Folly, for 

Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets preſently, upon 
the offer of an Argument, which they cannot immediately an- 
ſwer, and ſhew the Inſufficiency of: It would, methinks, become 
all Men to maintain Peace, and the common Offices of Huma- 
nity and Friendſhip, in the Diverſity of Cpinions; ſince we can- 
not reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequi- 


ouſly quit his own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Re- 


ſgnation to an Authority, which the Underſtanding of Man ac- 


knowledges not. For, however it may often miſtake, it can 


own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will 
and Dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your 
Sentiments, be one that examines before he aſſons, you muſt 
give him Leave, at his Leiſure, to go over the Account again, 
and, recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Particu- 
lars, to ſee on which Side the Advantage lies: And if he will 
not think our Arguments of weight enough to engage him 
anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do often ourſelves in 
the like caſe ; and we ſhould take it amils, if others ſhould pre. 
ſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy. And, if he be one 
who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, how can we imagine that 
he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have 
ſo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of 
an unqueſtionable Certainty; or which he takes to be, Impreſſi- 
ons he has received from God Himſelf, or from Men ſent by 
Him? How can we expect, I ſay, that Opinions, thus ſettled, 

ſhould be given up to the Arguments, or Authority of a Stran- 
ger, or Adverſary ; eſpecially if there be any Suſpicion of Inter- 
eſt, or Deſign, as there never fails to be, where Men find them- 
ſelves ill treated? We ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual 


fair 


= 


= 
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fair Ways of Information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, a; 

obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, 
and receive our Opinions, or, at leaſt, thoſe we would force 
upon them, when it is more than probable, that we are no leſs 
obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where 'is the 


Man that has unconteſtible Evidence of the Truth of all that 


he holds, or of the Falfhood of all he condemns; or can ſay, 
that he has examined to the Bottom all his own, or other Mens 
Opinions? The neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge, nay, 
often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of Ac. 
tion and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and 
careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaf}, 
' thoſe who have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to preſcribe to 
others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth, on 
other Mens Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability, on which they 
ſhould receive, or reject it. Thoſe, who have fairly and tru- 
ly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt, in all the Doc- 
trines they profeſs, and 'govern themſelves by, would have a 


| Juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe are 


ſo few in Number, and find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial 
in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to be 
expected from them: And there is reaſon to think, that if Men 
were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing 


on others. - 
{+ 5. Bur, to return to the Gronnds of Af. 


Probability 5s ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it: We are 


either of Mat- 


ter of Fatt, or to take notice, that the Propoſitions we re- 


Speculation. ceive, upon Inducements of Probability, are of 


Iwo Sorts; either concerning ſome particular 
Exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of Fact, which, 
falling under Obſervation, is capable of human Teſtimony; 
or elſe concerning Things, which, being beyond the Diſcovery 
of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 
The = "Ig $. 6. Coxncerninc the fr 72 of theſe, vi. fare 


Experience of ticular Matter of Fuct; 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, WRERE any particular Thing, conſo- all other Men 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves, wr „Pro- 
and others, in the like Caſe, comes atteſted, by appro * 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, Knowledge. 
we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly up- 
on it, as if it were certain Knowledge; and we > and act 
thereupon, with as little doubt, as if it were perfect Demonſtra- 
tion. Thus, if all Engliſh Men, who have oeccaſion to men- 
tion it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the laſt Winter, 
or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer; I think 
: Man could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four 
are eleven. The firſt, therefore, and higheſt Degree of Proba- 
bility, is, when the general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as 
far as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and ne- 
der- falling Experience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of 
any particular Matter of Fact, atteſted by fair Witneſſes : Such 
are all the ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and- 
the regular Proccedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Na- 
ture of Things themſelves, For what our own and other Mens: 
conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame 
Manner, that we, with Reaſon, conclude to be the Effects of 
ſteady and regular Cauſes, tho? they come not within the Reach 
of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, made 


Lead fluid, and changed the Colour, or Conſiſtency in Wood, 


or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water, and ſwam in Quick-ſil- 
ver: Tbeſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular Facts, 
being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we have 
to do with theſe Matters; and being generally ſpoke of, (when 
mentioned by others) as Things found conſtantly to be ſo, and, 

therefore, not ſo much as controverted by any body; we are put 


- paſt doubt, that a Relation, affirming any ſach Thing to have 


been true, or any Predication, that it will happen again in the 
ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to 
Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts as abſolutely, and in- 
fluence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtra- 
non; andi in what concerns us, we make little, or no Difference 

0 between 
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between them and certain Know ledge. Our Belief thus ground. 
ed, riſes to Aſſurance. 
„ F. 7. Secondly, The next Degree of Probability 
Teſtimony and is, When I find by my own Experience, and the 
Experience for Agreement of all others that mention it, a Thing 
the moſt part to be, for the moſt part ſo; and that the parti. 
produce Confi- Us. | 
1 cular Inſtance of it is atteſted by many and un. 
doubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch 
an Account of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far 
as I had an Opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt 
Men prefer their private Advantage to the public: If all Hiſto. 
lians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is extreme. 
ly probable. And, in this Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient 
Foundation to raiſe itſelf to a De which we may call Cn. 
dence. 
6. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen indiffe. 


7. 
ere, rently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this, or that way; 


of the Thing in- that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right, or left 


a:fferent, pro- Fand, gc. when any particular Matter of Fact 


duces al - 
2 — 5 is vouched, by the concurrent Teſtimony of 


unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo 
unavoidable. Thus, that there is ſuch a City in Italy as Rome; 
that about 1700 Years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Julius 
Cæſar; that he was General; and that he won a Battle againſt 
another, called Pompey: This, tho? in the Nature of the Thing 
there be nothing for, nor againſt it, yet being related by Hiſto- 
rians of Credit, and contradicted by no one Writer, a Man can- 
not avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of 
the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he 
himſelf is a Witneſs. 
Eger nes 9. 9. Tuus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 
and Teſiimo- Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries fo much 
ries claſhing, Evidence with it, that it naturally determines the 
infinitely vary judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty to be- 

the Degrees of . 3 ; 
Probability. lieve, or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtration does, 
whether we will know, or be ignorant. The 


Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contradict common Experience, 
and 
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and the Reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordina- 


| ry Courſe of Nature, or with one another ; there it is, where 


Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs is required, to form a right 
Judgment, and to proportion the ent to the different Evidence 
and Probability of the Thing ; which riſes and falls, according 
as thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Obſerva- 
tion in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that particular 
Inſtance, favour, or contradict it. Theſe are liable to fo great 
Variety of contrary Obſervations, Cireumſtances, Reports, dif- 
ferent Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, &c. of the 
Reporters, that it is impoſlible to reduce, to preciſe Rules, the 
various Degrees wherein Men give their Aſſent. This only 
may be ſaid in general, that as the Arguments and Proofs, pro 
and con, upon due Examination, nicely weighing every particu» 
lar Circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole Mat- 
ter, in a greater, or leſs Degree, to preponderate on either Sidez 
ſo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different Entertains 
ment, as we call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, 
D. truſt, Disbelief, &c. 

. 10. Tnis is what concerns Aſſent, in Mut- Traditional 
ers wherein Teſtimony is made uſe of: Con- 7,p;,,,;-;, 
cerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to the farther res 
take notice of a Rule, obſerved in the Law of moved, the leſs 
England; which is, that tho? the atteſted Copy 0 Proof 
of a Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy, never ſo 
well atteſted, and by never ſo credible Witneſſes, will not be ad- 
mitted as a Proof in Judicature. This is ſo generally approved 
as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be uſed 
in our Enquiry after material Truths, that I never yet heard of 
any one that blamed it. This Practice, if it be allowable in the 
Deciſions of Right and Wrong, carries this Obſervation along 
with it, viz. That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from the 
Original Truth, the leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being 
and Exiſtence of the Thing itſelf, is what I call the original 
Truth. A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good 
Proof: But if another, equally credible, do witneſs it from his 


Report, the Teſtimony is weaker; and a third that atteſts the 


Vor. II. — Bk Hear-lay 
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Hear-G of an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. Sa that, in 


traditional Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Prof, 
And the more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed thro, 
the leſs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, becauſe I find, 4. 
mongſt ſome Men, the quite contrary commonly practiſed, who 
look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and what 2 
Thouſand Years ſince would not, to a rational Man, cotempo. 
rary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all probable, is now 
urged as certain, beyond all Queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have 
ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this Ground, 
Propoſitions, evidently - falſe, or doubtful enough in their firſt 
Beginning, come, by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for 
authentic Truths; and thoſe which found, or deſerved little Cre- 
dit from the Mouths of their firſt Authors, are thought to grow 
venerable by Age, and are urged as undeniable. 

5. 11. I wovrLD not be thought here to leſſen 


Tet Hiſtory is the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory: It is all the Light | 


of great Uſe. 

we have in many Caſes, and we receive from 
it a great Part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing 
Evidence. I think nothing more valuable than the Records of 
Antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted. 
But this Truth itſelf forces me to ſay, That no Probability can 
ariſe higher than its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence 
than the ſingle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand, or 
fall, by his only Teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; 
and tho? cited afterwards by Hundreds of others, one after an- 
other, is fo far from receiving any Strength thereby, that it is 
only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of 
his Meaning, and a Thouſand odd Reaſons, or Capricio's, Mens 
Minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſcovered) may make one 
Man quote another Man's Words, or Meaning, wrong. He 
that has but ever ſo little examined the Citations of Writers, 
cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, where 
the Originals are wanting; and, conſequently, how much leſs 
Quotations-of Quotations can be relied on. YThis is certain, 


that what in one Age was affirmed upon flight Grounds, can 


_ "neva 
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A 
# 


never after come to be more valid in future Ages, by being oft- 


en repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from the Original, the 


leſs valid it is, and has always leſs Force in the Mouth, or Writ- 
ing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his, from whom he 
received it. 
J. 12. TRE Probabilities. we have. hitherto Tr Thi 
N gg. 

mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of i 58 | 
Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſer- cannot diſco- 
vation and Teſtimony. There remains that o- 75 5 , wi p leg) 5 f 
ther Sort, concerning which Men entertain O- ,# By GN 
pinions with Variety of Aſſent, tho' the Things 

be ſuch, that falling not under the Reach of our Senſes, they are 
nt capable of Teſtimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, 
and Operations of finite, immaterial Beings without us; as Spi- 
tits, Angels, Devils, Cc. or the Exiſtence of material Beings ; 
which, either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remoteneſs 
from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of: As whether there 
be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Pla- 
nets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning 


the Manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works of Nature: 


Wherein, tho? we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are 
unknown, and we perceive not the Ways and Manner how they 


ae produced. We ſee Animals are generated, nouriſhed, and 


move; the Loadſtone draws Iron; and the Parts of a Candle, 
ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, and give us both Light and 


Heat, Theſe, and the like Effects, we ſee and know: But the 


Cauſes that operate, and the Manner they are produced'in, we 
can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the 
like, coming not within the Scrutiny of Human Senſes, cannot 
be examined by them, or be atteſted by any body; and, there- 
fore, can appear more, or leſs probable, only as they more, or 
leſs agree to Truths, that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and. as 
they hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Ob- 
ſervation. Analogy in theſe Matters is the only Help we have, 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Probabi- 
lity. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies vio- 
ently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often Fire it- 

ſelf, 
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ſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call Heat and Fire, 
conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible, minute Parts 


of the burning Matter : Obſerving likewiſe, that the different 


RefraCtions of pellucid Bodies produce in our Eyes the different 
Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo, that the different 
ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of 
Velvet, watered Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable, 
that the Colour and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the 
different Arrangement and Refraction of their minute and inſenſ. 
ible Parts. Thus finding in all Parts of the Creation, that fall 
under human Obſervation, that there is a gradual Connexion of 
one with another, without any great, or diſcernible Gaps between, 
in all that great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, which 
are fo cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Be. 
ings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them; we 
have reaſon to be perſuaded, that, by ſuch gentle Steps, Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a hard Matter to 
ſay, where Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and 
Irrational end: And who is there quick - ſighted enough to deter. 
mine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species of living Things, and 
which the firſt of thoſe, which have no Life? Things, as far as we 
can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the Quantity does in a regular 
Cone; where, tho' there be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſsof 
the Diameter at a remote Diſtance, yet the Difference betweenthe 
upper and under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcern- 
ible. The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and 
ſome Animals : But if we will compare the Underſtanding and 
Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find ſo little 
Difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that That of the Man is ei- 
ther clearer, or larger, Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gen- 
tle Deſcents downwards, in thoſe Parts of the Creation that are 
beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, that 
it is ſo alſo in Things above us, and our Obſervation; and that 
there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſe- 


veral Degrees of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards the in- 


finite PerfeCtion of the Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, 


that are every one at no great Diſtance from the next to it, This 
Sort 
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Sort of Probability, which is the belt Conduct of rational Expe- 
riments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and Influ- 
ence; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy leads us often into 
the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which would 
otherwiſe lie concealed. 

(. 13. Tno” the common Experience, and | 
the ordinary Courle of Things, have juſtly a 4 2 2 * 4 
mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to rience leſſens net 
make them give, or refuſe Credit to any Thing .the Teſtimony. 
propoſed to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe, Es 
wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to a 
fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Events 
are ſuitable to Ends aimed at by Him, who has the Power to 
change the Courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch Circumſtances, 
tkey may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary Obſervation. This 
is the proper Cale of Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not on- 
ly find Credit themſelves, but give it alſo to other Truths, which 
need ſuch Confirmation. 

{. 14. BESIDES thoſe, we have hitherto men- 
tioned, there is one Sort of Propoſitions, that The bare Teſti- 
challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent, up- 2 8 

| . k ton, tis the 

on bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſ- 5, he]. Certain. 
ed agree, or diſagree, with common Experi- #y. 

ence, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, or no. 

The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch an 
one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of God 
Himſelf. . This carries with it Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evi- 
dence beyond Exception. This is called by a peculiar Name, 
Revelation; and our Aſſent to it, Faith. Which as abſolutely 
determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, 
as our Knowledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from God be true. 
So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſu- 
rance, and leaves no manner of room for Doubt, or Heſitation. 
Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that 


ve underſtand it right: Elfe we {hall expoſe ourſelves to all the 
Fm, 
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Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Prin. 
ciples, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine Re. 
velation. And, therefore, in thoſe Caſes, our Aſſent can be, ra. 


tionally, no higher than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, 
and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is delivered 
in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this is its 
true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach 
no higher than an Aſſurance, or Diffidence, ariſing for the more, 
or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and 
the Precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of 
Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, 
as it is ordinarily placed, in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; tho 

in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſ 
Reaſon. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of” Reaſon. 


VariusS; nifi- g. 1. HE Word Reaſon, in the Engliſh 
Cartons of the Language, has different Significa- 


Word Reaſon. | tions: Sometimes it is taken for 
true and clear Principles; ſometimes for clear 

and fair Deductions from thoſe Principles; and ſometimes for 
the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. But the Conſidera- 
tion, I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification, different 
from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, 
that Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed 
from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them, 
$. 2. Ir general Knowledge, as has been 


| Kachel, ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agrec- 
* iſts. N ment, or Diſagreement of our own Ideas; and 


the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 
without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Exiſtence every 


Man may mar know, and demonſtrate to himſelf, from 
| his 
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his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes; what room 


hen is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but out- 
ward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need is there of 
Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement of our Know- 
ledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For it hath to do both in 
Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all 
our other intellectual Faculties, and, indeed, contains two of 
them, viz. Sagacity and lation. By the one, it finds out; and 
by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate Ideas, as to diſco- 
ver what Connexion there is in each Link of the Chain, where- 
by the Extremes are held together; and thereby, as it were, to 
draw into View the Truth ſought for, which is that we call Ma- 
tion, or Inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of 
the Connexion there is between the Ideas, in each Step of the 
Deduction, whereby the Mind comes to ſee either the certain 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, as in Demon- 
ſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge; or their probable 
Connexion, on which it gives, or with-holds its Aſſent, as in 
Opinion. Senſe and Intuition reach but a very little Way. The 


greateſt Part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and 


intermediate Ideas. And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to 
ſubſtitute Aſſent inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions 
for true, without' being certain they are ſo, we have need to 
find out, examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probabi 
lity. In both theſe Caſes, the Faculty, which finds out the 
Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the 
one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Rea- 
ſon, For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable 
Connexion of all the Ideas, or Proofs, one to another, in each 
Step of any Demonſtration, that produces Knowledge; ſo it 
likewiſe perceives the probable Connexion of all the Ideas, or 
Proofs, one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe, to which it 
will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that, which 
can be truly called Reaſon. For, where the Mind does not 
perceive this probable Connexion, where it does not diſcern 
whether there be any ſuch Connexion, or no; there Mens O- 


pinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Conſequence 
of 
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of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and. Hazard, of a Ming 
floating at all Ines, without Choice, and without Direc. 
tion. | 

3 | 0 3. So that we may, in Reaſon, conſid 
* theſe four Degrees The firſt and higheſt, is 6 
diſcovering and finding out of Proofs ; the ſecond, the regular 
and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a cleat 
and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly 
and eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiving their Connec. 
tion; and the fourth, a making a right Concluſion. Theſe ſeve. 
ral Degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtra. 
tion; it being one Thing to perceive the Connexion of each 
Part, as the Demonſtration is made by another; another, to 


perceive the Dependence of the Concluſion on all the Parts; a | 


third, to make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 
ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found 
out thoſe intermediate Ideas, or Proofs, by which it is made. 

9. 4. Tazxs is one Thing more, which! 


Sy l. t 
* ww * ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning Res. 


ftrument of ſon; and that is, whether Syllogiſm, as is ge. 
Keaſou. nerally thought, be the proper Inſtrument of it, 
and the uſefulleſt Way of exerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes 
I have to doubt, are theſe: 

Firſt, BEca us Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore - mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connexion of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more: 
But in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch Connexion where it OY is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps, bete 

ter without it. 

Ir we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connexion of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And, therefore, we may 
take notice, that there are many Men, that reaſon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. 
He, that will look into many Parts of 4ſia and America, wil 


find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet 
never 


ve 
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never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument 
to thoſe Forms : And, I believe, ſcarce any one ever makes Syl- 
logilms in Reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm i is made 
uſe of on Occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy, hid in a rhetorical 
flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; and, 

ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, 
ew it in its naked Deformity. But the Weakneſs, or Fallacy 
of ſuch a looſeDiſcourſe, it ſhews, by the artificial Form it is put 
into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied Mode and Figure, 
and have ſo examined the many Ways, that three Propoſiti- 
ons may be put together, as to know which of them does cer- 
tainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what Grounds 
it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far conſidered Syllogiſm, 
as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three Propoſitions laid together in 
one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right, but in another, 
not certainly ſo, I grant are certain of the Concluſions, they 
draw from the Premiſſes in the allowed Modes and Figures. But 
they, who have not ſo far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, 
by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows 
from the Premiſſes; they only take it to be ſo, by an implicit 
Faith in their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Ar- 
gumentation ; but this is ſtill but believing, not being certain. 
Now if, of all Mankind, thoſe, who can make Syllogiſms, are 
extremely few, in Compariſon of thoſe who cannot; and if of 
thoſe few, who have been taught Logic, there is but a very ſmall 
Number, who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms, in the 
allowed Modes and Figures, do conclude right, without know- 

ing certainly that they do ſo; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken for the 
only propep-Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of Knowledge, it 

vill fol y, that, before 4ri/totle, there was not one Man that 
did, or "could know any Thing by Reaſon; and that, ſince the 
Invention of 8 » there is not one of Ten Thouſand that 

doth, 

Bor Cod has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them bare 
ly two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them 
rational, i. e. thoſe few of them, that he could get ſo to examine 
the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above threeſcore 

Vor. II. EE Ways, 
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Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, there are 
but about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the Concluſi. 
on is right, and upon what Ground it is, that in thefe few the 
Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. God has been 
more bountiful to Mankind than ſo: He has given them a Mind 
that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in Methods of Syllo- 
gizing: The Underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules; it has a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence, or 
Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range them right, without a. 
ny ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not this any way to leſ. 
fen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt Men amongſt 
the Ancients; whoſe large Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration 
of Thought, and Strength of Judgment, few have equalled: 
And who, in this very Invention of Forms of Argumentation, 
wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, 
did great Service, againft thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny 
any Thing. And I readily own, that all right Reaſoning may 
de reduced to his Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, with- 
out any Diminution to him, I may truly ſay, that they are 
not the only, nor the beſt Way of Reaſoning, for the leading 
of thoſe into Truth, who are willing to find it, and defire to 
make the beſt Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attain- 
ment of Knowledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out 
ſome Forms to be concluſive, and others not ; not by the Forms 
themſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the 
viſible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that 
the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather lowring, and like to 
rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, that it is not ſafe for her 
to go Abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever : She clear- 
ly ſees the probable n of all theſe, viz, South · Weſt 
Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and 
Danger of Death, without tying them together, in thoſe artifi- 
cial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog 
and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one Part to another, 
| quicker and clearer without them; and the Probability, which 
' ſhe eaſily perceives in Things, thus in their native State, would 


- be TY. loſt, if this Argument were managed learnedly, and 
propoſed 


? 
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propoſed in Mode and Figure. For it very often confounds the 
Connexion : And, I think, every one will perceive, in Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gained hoy 
comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt without Syllogiſms. 

INFERENCE is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa 
culry, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made: But the Mind, either 
very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to favour 
the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to make 
Inferences, and, therefore, often makes too much Haſte, be- 
fore it perceives the Connexion of ho Ideas that muſt hold * 
Extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but, by Virtue of o one e laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee, or ſup- 
poſe ſuch a Connexion of the two Ideas of the inferred Propo- 
ſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, Men ſhall 
be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be inferred this 
other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The Queſtion now 
is to know, whether the Mind has made this Inference right, 
or no; if it has made it, by finding out the intermediate Ideas, 
and taking a View of the Connexion of them, placed in a due 
Order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference, 
If it has done it, without ſuch a View, it has not ſo much made 
an Inference, that will hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as 


ſhewn a Willingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But i in 
either Caſe is it Syllogiſm, that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhow: F 
ed the Connexion of them? for they muſt be both found 09 3 


and the Connexion every where perceived, before: fey wan 


tionally be made uſe of in Syllogiſm: Unleſs it can be aid, that 1 
any Idea, without conſidering what Connexion it hath with-the „ 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, WI do 1 


well enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture for the 
Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no body 


will ſay, becauſe it is, by Virtue of the perceived Agreement A 4 1 


2 


the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, tHat the Extremes are * 2 


concluded to agree; and, therefore, each intermediate Idea +. 


be ſuch, as in .the whole Chain bath A viſible rey the Con with 
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cannot be inferred, or drawn in: For wherever any Link of the 
Chain is looſe, and without Connexion, there the whole Strength 
of it is loſt, and it hath no Force to infer, or draw in any Thing, 
In the Inſtance above mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of 
the Inference, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a 
View of the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas that draw 
in the Coneluſion, or Propoſition inferred? v. g. Men ſpall be 


pumiſbed. od the Puniſber.ͥ⁊ͥ-U 5 
Puniſhment, ————the Puniſhed guilty, . ͤl“ 
cquld have done otherwiſe —— Freedom, — 


Self-determination By which Chain of Ideas thus viſibly link- 


ed together in Train, i. e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on 


each Side with thoſe two, it is immediately placed between, the 
Ideas of Men and Self- determination appear to be connected, 
7, e. this Propoſition, Men can determine themſelves is drawn in, 
or inferted from this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other 


TVerld. For here the Mind, ſeeing the Connexion there is be- 


tween the 1dea, of Mens Puniſhment in the ether World, and the 
Idea of God puniſhing ; between God puniſhing, and the Juſtice of 
the Puniſhment ; between the Juſtice of the Puniſhment and Guilt; 
between Cuilt and a Power to do otherwiſe ; between a Power to 
do otherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom and Self-deter. 
mination, ſees the Connexion between Men and Sei- deter mina. 
tion. | 5 | 5 | 

Nov, Iaſk, whether the Connexion of the Extremes be not 
more clearly ſeen, in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in 
the perplexed Repetitjons, and Jumble of five, or ſix Syllogiſms: 
I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till ſomebody ſhall put 
theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and then ſay, that they are 


leſs jumbled, and their Connexion more viſible, when they are 
' tranſpoſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater Length, in ar- 


tificial Forms ; than in that ſhort, natural, plain Order, they are 


54 laid down in here, wherein every one may ſee it ; and wherein 


| they muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syllo- 
giſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas, muſt di- 
rect the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man muſt fee the Con- 
© vexion bach intermediate Idea, with thoſe that it connects, 
F | before 
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before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a Syllogiſm. And 
when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor 


© thoſe that are not Logicians, will ſee the Force of the Argu- 


mentation, i. e. the Connexion of the Extremes, one Jot the bet- 
ter. ¶ For thoſe that are not Men of Art, not knowing the true 
Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Reaſons of them, cannot know, 
whether they are made in right and concluſive Modes and Figures, 
or no, and ſo are not at all helped by the Forms they are put in- 
to; tho? by them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could 
judge of their reſpective Connexion, being diſturbed, renders the 
Illation much more uncertain, than without them.] And as for 
Logicians themſelves, they ſee the Connexion of each intermedi- 
ate Idea, with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force of 
the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllogiſm is 
made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Syllogiſm neither 
ſhews, nor ſtrengthens the Connexion of any two Ideas, imme- 
diately put together, but only, by the Connexion ſeen in them, 
ſhews what Connexion the Extremes have one with another. 
But what Connexion the intermediate has, with either of the 
Extremes in that Syllogiſm, that no Syllogiſm does, or can ſhew. 
That the Mind only doth, or can perceive, as they ſtand there, 
in that Zuxta-poſition, only by its own View, to which the Syllo- 
giſtical Form, it happens to be in, gives no Help, or Light at all; 
it only ſhews, that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is 
on both Sides immediately applied to, then thoſe two remote 
ones, or, as they are called Extremes, do certainly agree; and, 
therefore, the immediate Connexion of each Idea, to that which 
it is applied to, on each Side, on which the Force of the Rea - 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before, as after the Syllogifm is 
made, or elſe he that makes the Syllog;/m could never ſee it at 
all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the 
Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of 
them laid together, in a Zuxta-poſition ; which View of any two 
it hag equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſi- 
tion, whether that Propoſition be placed as a Major, or a Mi. 
mr in a Syllogiſm, or no. 


Or 
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Or what Uſe then are Syllogi/ms? I anſwer, Their chief and 


main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed, without 


Shame, to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do manifeſtly a. 
gree; or out of the Schools, to thoſe; who from thence have 
learned, without Shame, to deny the Connexion of Ideas, which 
even to themſelves is viſible. But, to an ingenious Seacher af. 
ter Truth, who has no other Aim but to find it, there is no 
Need of any ſuch Form, to force the allowing of the Inference: 
The Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in ranging of 
the Ideas, in a ſimple and plain Order: And hence it is, that 
Men, in their own Enquiries after Truth, never uſe Syllogi/mns 
to convince themſelves, Cor, in teaching others, to inſtruct wil. 
ling Learners.] Becauſe, before they can put them into a g.. 
Min, they muſt ſee the Connexion that is between the inter. 
mediate Idea, and the two other Ideas, it is ſet between, and ap. 
plied to, to ſhew their Agreement; and when they ſee that, they 
ſee whether the Inference be good, or no, and fo Syllogiſm 
comes too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe again of the for. 
mer Inſtance ; I aſk, whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of 
Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea between the Puniſhment 
of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it does ſo con- 
ſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of it, as a medius terminus) 
does not as plainly ſee the Force and Strength of the Inference, 
as when it is formed into Syllogiſm ? To ſhew it in a very 
plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be the intermediate Idea, 
or medius terminus, that the Mind makes uſe of, to ſhew the 
Connexion of Homo and Vivens + I aſk, whether the Mind does 
not more readily and plainly ſee that Connexion, in the ſimple 
and proper Poſition of the — Idea in the Middle; thus, 


Animal. 


Homo— 


—Fvens ; 
R Than in this 3 one, 
Auma 


Vivens Homo - ima: 


Which 
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Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 


the Connexion between Homo and Vivens, by the n 5 


of Animal. 
IxpEED Syllogiſm is PEN to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 


to the Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies, that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Diſcourſes. But 
that this is a-Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the Rea- 
ſon, why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are im- 


poſed upon, by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, Rhetorical 
- Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively, 


metaphorical Repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do not 


eaſily perceive, what are the true Ideas upon which the Infer- 


ence depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the Weakneſs of ſuch 
an Argumentation, there needs no more, but to ſtrip it of the 
ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe 
on which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a Connexion 
where there is none; or, at leaſt, do hinder the Diſcovery of 
the Want of it; and then to lay the naked IAeas, on which the 
Force of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order, in 
which Poſition the Mind, taking a View of them, ſees what 
Connexion they have, and fo is able to judge of the Inference, 
without any need of a Syllogiſm at 7 

I cranT, that Mode and Figure are commonly made uſe of, 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 
looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter Examina- 


tion, I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked, in 


their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumentation 
better than Syllogiſm ; not only as ſubjecting each Link of the 
Chain. to the immediate View of the Mind, in its proper Place, 
whereby its Connexion is beſt obſerved ; but alſo, becauſe Syl- 
logiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe (who are not one 
of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand Mode and Figure, 
and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms are eſtabliſned: Where- 


as a due and orderly placing of the 1deas, upon which the In- 


ference is made, makes every one, whether Logician, or not 


Logician, who underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty 


to 
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to perceive the Agreement, or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, 
(without which, in, or out of Syllogiſm, he cannot perceive the 


Strength, or Weakneſs, Coherence, or Incoherence of the Dif. 


courſe) ſee the Want of Connexion in the Argumentation, and 
the Abſurdity of the Inference. 

| AnD thus I have known a Man, unſkilful in Syllogiſm, who 
at firſt Hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Inconcluſive. 


neſs of a long, artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, wherewith o- 


thers, better {killed in Syllogiſm, have been miſlead. And, 
believe, there are few of my Readers, who do not know ſuch, 
And, indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt Princes 
Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be in Danger 
to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe, who are relied upon, and have 
uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always ſuch, who have 
the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in the Forms of Syllo- 


giſm, or expert in Mode and Figure, And, if Syllogiſm were 


the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to detect the Fallacies of 
artificial Diſcourſes; I do not think that all Mankind, even 
Princes, in Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, 
are ſo much in Love with Falſhood and Miſtake, that they 
would every where have neglected to bring Syllogiſm into the 
Debates of Moment; or thought it ridiculous fo much as to of- 
fer them in Affairs of Conſequence: A plain Evidence to me, 
that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly to diſ- 
pute at their Eaſe, but were to act, according to the Reſult of 
their Debates, and often pay for their Miſtakes with their Heads, 
or Fortunes, found thoſe Scholaſtic Forms were of little uſe, to 
diſcover Truth, or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and. the other 
might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn, without them, to thoſe, who 
would not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly ſnewn them. 
Secondly, AxoTatr Reaſon that makes me doubt, whether 
Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Diſ- 
covery of Truth, is, that of whatever uſe Mode and Figure is 
pretended to be, in the laying open of Fallacy, (which has 


been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſtic Forms of Diſcourſe are 
not leſs liable to Fallacies than the plainer Ways of Argumen- 


tation: And for this I appeal to com mon Obſervation, which 
has 
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has always found theſe artificial Methods of Reaſoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, than to inſtruct and 
inform the Underſtanding. And hence it is, that Men, even 
when they are baffled and ſilenced in this Scholaſtic Way, are 


ſeldom, or never convinced, and ſo brought over to the con- 
quering Side: They, perhaps, acknowledge their Adverſary to 


be the more ſkilful Diſputant ; but reſt, nevertheleſs, perſuaded 
of the Truth on their Side ; and go away, worſted as they are, 
with the ſame Opinion they brought with them : Which they 
could not do, if this Way of Argumentation carried Light and 
Conviction with it, and made Men ſee where the Truth lay. 
And, therefore, Syllogiſm has been thought more proper for 
the attaining Victory in Diſpute, than for the Diſtovery, or Con- 
firmation of 'Truth, in fair Enquiries : And, if it be certain, that 
Fallacy can be couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it 
muſt be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover 


them. 
I nave had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 


the Uſe, which they have been wont to aſcribe to any Thing, is 


not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly aſide. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Under- 
ſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men ſkilled 
in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon, in 


the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make uſe of 


them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more 
to theſe Forms, than belongs to them ; and think, that Men have 
no uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe, of their Reaſoning Faculty, without 
them. Some Eyes want Spectacles, to ſee Things clearly and 
diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them, therefore ſay, no 
body can ſee clearly without them: Thoſe who do ſo will be 
thought in Favour of Art, (which, perhaps, they are beholden 
to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, 
by its own Penetration, where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſual- 
ly ſees quicker and clearer without Syllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe 
Spectacles has ſo dimmed. its Sight, that it cannot, without them, 


ſee Conſequences, or Inconſequences in ann I am 
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not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one 
knows what beſt fits his own Sight: But let him not thence 
conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame 28921 that he 
finds a need of. 

1 105 . g. 5. But, however it be in Knowledge, 1 
Demenſtration, think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or ny 
leſs in Proba- Upe at all, in Probabilities, For the Aſſent there, 
1 . being to be determined by the Preponderancy, 
after a due Weighing of all the Proofs, with all Circumſtances, 
on both Sides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as 


Syllogiſm : Which running away with one aſſumed Probability, 


or one topical Argument, purſues that, till it has led the Mind 
quite out of Sight of the Thing under Conſideration : And for. 
eing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangl- 
ed, perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, 
without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps, 


requiſite to ſhew on which mor, all Tg conſidered, is the 


greater Probability. 

N g. 6. Bur let it help us, (as perhaps may be 
increaſe our Ffaid) in convincing Men of their Errors and 
Knowledge, but Miſtakes : (And yet I would fain ſee the Man, 
ee that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of 
Sllagiſim) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that Part, which, if not 
its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that, 
which we moſt need its Help in; and that is, the fnding if 


Proofs, and making new Di rfcoveried, The Rules of Syllogiſn 


ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas, that 
may ſhew' the Connexion of remote ones. This Way of Rea- 
ſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling 


and ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th Propo- 
ſition of the firſt Book of Euclid is very true; but the Diſco- 


very of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of common Logic. 
A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically: 
So that Sy/logi/m comes after Knowledge, and then a Man has 
little, or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out 
thoſe Ideas, that ſhew the Connexion of diſtant ones, that our 


Stock of Knowledge! is increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sci- 
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Chap. XVII. Keaſon. 339 
ences are advanced. Syllogiſin, at beſt, is but the Art of Fen- 
cing, with the little Knowledge we have, without making any 
Addition to it. Andif a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this 
Way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, who, having got 
ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beat- 
en up all into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to 
fence with, and bang one andther. Had the King of Spain 
employed the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron fo, he 
had brought to Light but little of that Treaſure, that lay ſo long 
hid in the dark Entrails of America. And J am apt to think, 
that he, who ſhall employ all the Force of his Reaſon, only 
in brandiſhing of Syilogiſms, will diſcover very little of that 
Maſs of Knowledge, which lies yet concealcd in the ſecret Re- 
ceſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native, ruſtic 
Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way to, 
and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than any 
Scholaſtic Proceeding, by the ſtrift Rules of Mode and Figure. 
9. 7. I pousr not, nevertheleſs, but there are 
Ways to be found, to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this Th wn * 0 
molt uſeful Part; and this the judicious Hooker ſonght. 
encourages me to ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. 
J. I. F. 6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the right Helps 
of true Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſt plainly confeſs, this 
Age of theIWorld, carrying the Name of a learned Age, dith nei- 
ther much know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be 
almoſt as much Difference, in Maturity of Judgment, between, Men 
therewith inur d, and that which now Men are, as between Men 
that are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to have found, 
or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art, this great 
Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, that Syllo- 
giſm, and the Logic now in Uſe, which were as well known in 
his Days, can be none of thoſe he means, It is ſufficient for 
me, if, by a Diſcourſe, perhaps ſomething out of the Way, I 
am ſure, as to me, wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall bave 
given occaſion to others to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, 
and to ſeek in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right Helps of 


Art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely 
conſi ne 


340 Reaſon. Book IV. 
confine themſelves to the Rules and Dictates of others: For beat. 
en Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls 
them) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imitation, uon quo eim. 
dum ef}, ſed quo iter. But I can be bold to ſay, that this Age is 
adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that, if they would employ their 
Thoughts on this Subject, could open new and undiſcovered 


Ways to the Advancement of Knowledge. 
F. 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 


- ag _— -_— of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in 
lars, = Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 

ledge; it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to take 
notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of Syllogiſm, viz, 
That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right and concluſive, 
but what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As if we 
could not reaſon, and haveKnowledge about Particulars: Where- 
as, in Truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Ob- 
ject of all our Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particu- 


lars. Every Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the 


ideas, exiſting in his own Mind, which are truly, every one of 
them, particular Exiſtences, and our Knowledge and Reaſoning 
about other Things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe our 
particular /deas. So that the Perception of the Agreement, or 
Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the whole and utmoſt 
of all our Knowledge. Univerſality is but accidental to it, and 
conſiſts only in this, That the particular Ideas, about which it 
is, are ſuch, as more than one particular Thing can correſpond 
with, and be repreſented by. But the Perception of the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, and, conſequently, 
our Knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, or 
both, or neither of thoſe Ideas, be capable of repreſenting more 
real Beings than one, or no. One Thing more I crave leave 
to offer about Syllogiſm, before I leave it, viz. May one not 
upon juſt Ground enquire, whether the Form Syllogiſm now 
has, is that which in Reaſon it ought to have? For the Medi. 
us Terminus being to join the Extremes, i. e. the intermediate 


Wear, by its Intervention, to ſhew the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
R ment 


on > © =o 


Chap. XVIII. Reaſon. 1 
ment of the two in queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Me- 
ius Terminus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement of the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed 
in the Middle between them? which might be eaſily done, by 
tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Termi- 
nus the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the Second. 


As thus, 


Onanis Homo eſt Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt vivens. 


Omne Corpus eſt extenſum et ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum et ſelidum eſt pura extenſio, 
Ergo Corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


* 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 
F. 9. REASON, tho? it penetrates into the . 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our falls *. . 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us want of Ideas. 
through the vaſt Spaces and large Rooms of this 
mighty Fabric, yet it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of even 
corporeal Being; and there are many Inſtances wherein it fazls 
us As, 5 

Firſt, Ir perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither 
does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. And, therefore, 
where-ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are 
at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time we reaſon a- 
bout Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, it is only about 
thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. | 

9. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzzled, 
and at a loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Confuſion, 2dly, Becauſe 
or Imperfection of the Ideas, it is employed about; 2292 
umperfect Ide- 
and there we are involved in Difficulties and as, 


Contradictions, Thus, not having any perfect _ 
| 5 
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Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, we are 
at a loſs about the Diviſibility of Matter; but having perfect, 
clear, and diſtinct Ideas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none 
of thoſe inextricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf in. 
volved in any Contradictions about them. Thus, we having but 
imperfect Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the Be. 
ginning of Motion, or Thought, how the Mind produces either 
of them in us, and much imperfecter yet, of the Operation of 
God, run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 

9. 11. Thirdly, Oux Reaſon is often at a ſtand, 
725 0 Fug nt becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which could 
ate Ideas. ſerve to ſhew the certain, or probable Agreement, 

or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas : Andin 

this ſome Mens Faculties far outgo others. Till Algebra, that 
great Inſtrument and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſco- 
vered, Men, with Amazement, looked on ſeveral of the Demon- 


ſtrations of ancient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to 


think the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more 
than human. 
$. 1 2. Fourthly, Tax Mind, by aroccoding up- 
_— 7 wad on falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſurdi- 
ciples. 8 ties and Difficulties, brought into Straits and 
Contradictions, without knowing how to free 1i- 
ſelf: And, in that Caſe, it is in vain to implore the Help of Rea- 
| fon, unleſs it be to diſcover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence 
of thoſe wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the 
Difficulties, which the building upon falſe Foundations brings a 
Man into, that, if he will purſue it, it entangles him the _ 
and engages him deeper in Perplexities. 
g. 1 3. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ieas 
5 ly, B ow 55. ten involve our Reaſon; ſo, upon the ſame 
my Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs 
| often, in Diſcourſes and Arguings; when not wa- 
rily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and-bring them to a Non- 
plus. But theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of 
Reaſon, But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs 


obvious: 
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obvious: And the Perplexities, or Errors, they fill Mens Minds 
with, are every where obſervable. 

g. 14. Some of the Ideas, that are in the ,,, bigheſt De- 
Mind, are fo there, that they can be, by them- prez of Know- 
ſelves, immediately compared one with another; 4 age is intui- 
and in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, that pot or many 

they agree, or diſagree, as clearly as that it has 

them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle is leſs 
than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: 
And this, therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledge; 
which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certainty. 
In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims, which no body 
has any doubt about, but every Man (does not, as is faid, only 
to aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as ever they are pro- 
poſed to his Underſtanding. In the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to 
theſe Truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no need of 
Reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior, and higher Degree 
of Evidence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, I 
am apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfect ſhall have, in a future State, of thouſands of 
Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or 
which, our ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe 
of, we, in the dark, grope after. | 

6. 15. Bur tho? we have, here and there, a 
little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright Ye next ze 

Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas 1 1 
0 ; | Yy Reaſoning. 
are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement, by an immediate comparing them. And 
in all theſe we have need of Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe 
and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are 
two Sorts, which I ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. 
Firſt, Trosz whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, tho? it can- 
not be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet may be 
examined by the Intervention of other Meas, which can be com- 
pared with them. In this Cafe, when the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, with thoſe which 
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we would compare,is plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to aDe. 
monſtration,whereby Knowledge is produced; which, tho? it be 


certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive 


Knowledge. Becauſe in that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, 
wherein there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake, or Doubt; 
the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, it is 
true, there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once ; for 


there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement 


of the Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it 


with before, when we compare it with the other; and where 


there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake is the 
greater. For each Agreement, or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
muſt be obſerved, and ſeen in each Step of the whole Train, and 
retained in the Memory, juſt as it is; and the Mind mult be ſure, 


that no Part of what is neceſſary to make up the Demonſtration 


is omitted, or overlooked. This makes ſome Demonſtrations 
long and perplexed, and too hard for thoſe, who have not 
Strength of Parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry fo ma- 
ny Particulars orderly in their Heads. And even thoſe, who are 
able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculations, are fain ſometimes 
to go over them again, and there is need of more than one Re- 
view, before they can arrive at Certainty. But yet, where the 
Mind clearly retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any 
1dea with another, and that with a third, and that with a fourth, 
Oc. there the Agreement of the firſt, and the fourth, is a De- 
monſtration, and produces certain Knowledge, which may be 


called rational Anowledge, as the other is Intuitive. 


§. 16. Secondly, THñERE are other Ideas, whoſe 
To ſupp by the Agreement, or Diſagreement, can no otherwiſe 


. Narrowneſso© 
| hu 27 be judged of, but by the Intervention of others, 


nothing but which have not a certain Agreement with the 
7 Ks 4 err Extremes, but an uſual, or likely one: And in 
ſoning. theſe it is that the Judgment is properly exerciſ- 

ed, which is the acquieſcing of the Mind, that 
any Hens do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable Me- 
diums, This, tho? it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to 


that which is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the inter- 


mediate _ 
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mediate Ideas tye the Extremes fo firmly together, and the Pro- 
bability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows 
it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration, The great Excellency 
and Uſe of the Judgment i is to obſerve right, and take a true eſti- 
mate of the Force and Weight of each Probability ; and then, 
caſting them up all right together, chuſe that Side which has the 
Qver-balance. _ 

. 17. Intuitive Kunledge | is the Perception of 1 
the certain Agreement, or Diſagreement of two - monſtration, 
Ideas, immediately compared together. Judgment. 


Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of any two /deas, by the Intervention of 
one, or more other deas. _ 

Judgment is the thinking, or taking two Ideas to „ 
agree, by the Intervention of one, or more Ideas, whoſe certain 
Aereement, or Diſagreement with them, it does not perceive, 
but hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. _ 

g. 18. Tao? the deducing one Propoſition | 


from another, or making Inferences in Words, C onſequences of 


be a great Part of Reaſon, and that which it is Fs 72 
uſually employed about; yet the principal Act deas. 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agreement, | 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas, one with another, by the Inter- 
vention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes 
to be the ſame Length, which could not be brought together, 
to meaſure their Equality by 7uxta-poſition. Words have their 
Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas: And Things agree, 
or diſagree, as really "oy are; but we obſerve it only by our 
Ideas, + - | 
9. 19- BEFORE we. quit this Subject, it may Koa Sands 5 
be worth Our while a | little to reflect on four Arguments. 
Sorts of Arguments, that Men, in their Reaſon- 
ings with others, do ordinarily make ule of, to prevail on their 
Aſſent; or, at leaſt, ſo to awe them as to ſilence their Oppo- 
ſition. | . 
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a Vit, Tux fiſt is, to alledge the Opinions 
| — 2 = Vere- f Men, whole Parts, Learning, Eminency, 
; Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has gained a 
Name, and ſettled their Reputation, in the commonEſteem, with 
ſome kind of Authority. When Men are eſtabliſhed in any kind 
of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of Modeſty for others to dero. 
gate any way from it, and queſtion the Authority of Men, who 
are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying 
with it too much of Pride, when a Man does not readily yield 
to the Determination of approved Authors, which is wont to be 
received with Reſpe& and Submiſſion by others; and it is look- 
ed upon as Inſolence for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 
Opinion, againſt the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it 
in the Ballance againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or other- 
wiſe approved Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch 
Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is 
ready to ſtile it Impudence i in any one, who ſhall ſtand out 
_ againſt them. This, x think, may be, called Argumentum ad 
| Perecundiam, 
4 + I 20. Secondly, AxotTnutt way that Men or- 
Se uh, 8 dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
K | ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opini- 
on in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit what they al. 
ledge as 2 Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this 1 call Au. 
mentun ad Euoram iam. 
$: 21. Thirdly, A ruIXp way is, to preſs a 
Th t dh > Ad Man with Conſequences drawn from his own 
8 Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already 
known under the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. | 
. 22. Fourthly, TuE fourth is, the uſing of 
 Faurthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
J 1 Knowledge, or Probability. This I call Argu- 
mentumn ad Judicium. This alone, of all the four, brings true 
Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our Way to Knowledge. 
For, 1. It argues not another Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe 
I, out of reſpect, or any other Conſideration but that of Convic- 


tion, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another Man 


to 
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to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with 
him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that 
another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſnewn me that 
I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and, therefore, not op- 
poſe another Man's Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be 
able to produce a better: I may be in an Error, and another may 
ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the 
Reception of Trutb, but helps me not to it; that muſt come from 
Proofs and Arguments, and Light arifing from the Nature of 
Things themſelves, and not from my Shamefacedneſs, Igno- 
rance, or Error, 

9. 23. By what has "2 before faid of Reaſon, - 
we may be able to make ſome Guels at the „„ 
ſtinftion of Things, into thoſe that are accord- 4 tv Reaſon. 
ing to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. 1. Ac- 
cording to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth we can diſ- 
cover, by examining, and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Sen- 
ſation and Reflexion; and by natural Deduction find to be true, 
or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are fuch Propeſitions, whoſe 
Truth, or Probability, we cannot, by Reaſon, derive from thoſe 
Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are in- 
conſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtinct 1de- 


as, 'Thus the Exiſtence of one God, is according to Reaſon; 


the Exiſtence of more than one God, contrary to Reaſon ; the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as above Rea- 
ſon may be taken in a double Ser/e, v:z. either as ſignifying above 
Probability, or above Certainty ; ſo in that large Senſe allo, con- 
trary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 


ſ. 24. TuERE is another Uſe of the Word Reaſon and 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith ; which, 2 5 2108 e. 


tho? it be in itſelf a very improper Way of 

ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has fo authorized it, that it would be 
Folly either to oppoſe, or hope to remedy it: Only, I think, it may 
not be amiſs to take notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Rea- 
ſon, Faith is nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind: Which, if it 
be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, 


but upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppolite to it. He 
that 
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348. Faith and Reaſon. Book IV. 
chat believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be 


| in love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth, as he la 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would by 
| have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties He has given him, to 8¹ 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this to ta 
thelbeſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on Truth, is g 
1 in the Right but by Chance; and I know not whether the al 
| Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregularity of his | 
Proceeding. This, at leaſt, is certain, that he muſt be account. W 
| able for whatever Miſtakes he runs into: Whereas he, that w 
, makes uſe of the Light and Faculties God has given him, and of 
| j ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe Helps and Abilities he hc 
. has, may have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty, as a rational er 
0 Creature, that, tho? he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the 1 
| Reward of it. For he governs his Aſſent right, and places it be 
| [ as he ſhould, who, in any Caſe, or Matter, whatſoever, believes, an 
4 or diſbelieves, according as Reaſon directs him. He, that ; 
does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and miſuſes to 
| thoſe Faculties, which were given him to no other End, but to Pr 
| ſearch and follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probabili- tic 
ty. But ſince Reaſon and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we na 
will ſo conſider them in the following Chapter, 
NC 
| 9 
CH AP. XVIII. ; di 
V Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin Provinces, 
Neceſſary ta g. 1. T T has been above ſhewn, 1. That we ot. 
know their | . 7 
Boundaries. are of Neceſſity ignorant, and want ng 
Knowledge of all Sorts, where we W. 
want Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational Know- fre 
ledge, where we want Proofs. 3- That we want general Know- ſir 
ledge and Certainty, as far we want clear and determined, ſpe- or 
cific Ideas. 4. That we want Probability to direct aur Aſſent, in 0 
NMlatters, where we have neither Knowledge of our own, nor 80 
. Teſtimony of other Men, to bottom our Reaſon upon. © = th 
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Fox theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come to 
lay down che Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon: 
the Want whereof, may, poſſibly, have been the Cauſe, if not of 
great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and, perhaps, Miſ⸗ 
takes in the World: For till it be reſolved how far we are to be 
guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, 
and endeavour to convince: one another in Matters of Religion. 

$..2.,I rind every, Sect, as far as Reaſon py 19... 

will help them, make uſe of it gladly: And ſon what, as 
where it fails them, they cry out, It is Matter contradiſtin. 
of Faith; and above Reaſon. And I do not fee & wiſhed. 
bow they can argue with any one, or ever convince a Gainſay- 
er, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting down 
ſtrict: Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon 5 which ought to 
be the firſt Point, eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith has 
Thing ta de 5 18 
- Reaſon, therefore, here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take 
to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty, or Probability, of ſuch 
Propoſitions, or Truths, which the Mind arrives at, by Deduc- 
tion made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the Uſe of its 
natural F aculties, viz. by Senſation, or Reflexion. | 

Faith; on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, 
not thus made out by the Deduction of Reaſon ; but upon the 

| Credit of the Propoſer, as coming from God, in ſome extraor- 
dinary Way of Communication. This Way of diſcovering 
Truths to Men, we call Revelation. 3 
g. 3. Firſt, TEN, I ſay, that no Man inſpired 3 
by Gd can, by any e mae fo TP mow 
| others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had veyed by tradi- 
not before from Senſation, or Reflexion. For, = al Revela- 
| whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have 15 
ö from the immediate Hand of God, this Revelation, if it be of new - 


ö ſimple Ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by Words, 
i or any o her Signs. Becauſe Words, by their immediate 
] Operation on us, cauſe no other Ideas, but of their natural 

' Sounds; And it is by the Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that 


they excite and revive in our Minds latent Ideas; but yet on- 
« : ; ly 
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ly ſuch Ideas, as were there before. For Words ſeen, or heard 
recal to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas only, which to us they have 
been wont to be Signs of; but cannot introduce any perfectly 
new; and formerly unknown, ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds 
in all other Signs, which cannot ſignify to us Things, of which 
we have before never had any Idea at all. 

Txavs, whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul, when 
he was wrapped up in the Third Heaven, whatever new Ideas, 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things, 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing God ſhould diſcover 
to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting, 
for Example Jupiter, or Saturn, (for that it is poſſible there 
may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had ſix Senſes ; and 


imprint on his Mind the Ideas, conveyed to theirs, by that ſixth 


Senſe ; he could no more, by Words, produce, in the Minds 
of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by that ſixth Senſe, 
than one of us could convey the ideas of any Colour, by 
the Sounds of Words, into a Man, who having the other 
four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of See- 
ing. For our ſimple Ideas then, which are the Foundation and 
fole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledge, we muſt depend 
wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Faculties; and can 
by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
| Revelatiom; I ſay, traditional Revelation, in Diſtinction to ori- 
ginal Revelation. By the one, I mean that firſt Impreſſion, 
which is made immediately by God, on the Mind of any Man, 
to which we cannot ſet any Bounds ; and by the other, thoſe 
Impreſſions, delivered over to others in Words, and the ordi- 
nary Ways of conveying our Conceptions one to another. 


5. 4. Secondly, Isar, that the ſame Truths 


Traditional may be diſcovered, and conveyed drwn from Re- 


Revelation ma ; 2 ; | | 
ale ws h 9 2 velation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reafon, 


Propoſitions, and by thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. So 


ble al . a N e 
b ; 6 thy | God might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth 


nat with the Of any Propoſition in Euclid; as well as Men, 


WE. 


r 
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by the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to ſame Certainty 
make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 2 Reaſon 

of this Kind, there is little Need, or Uſe of Re- | 
velation, God having furniſhed us with natural, and ſurer dans 


to arrive at the Knowledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we 


come to the clear Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Con» 


templation of our own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than 
thoſe which are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation. For 
the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came at firſt from 
God, can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledge we have, from the 
clear and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement 
of our own [deas. V. g. If it were revealed ſome Apes ſince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two right 
ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed: But that would 
never amount to ſo great a Certainty as the Knowledge of it, 
upon the Comparing and Meaſuring my own Ideas of two right 
Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like holds 
in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes, v. g. the Hiſtory 
of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which had their 
Original from Revelation: And yet no body, I think, will ſay, 
he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah 
that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would have had, had he then 
been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance 
than that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book, ſuppoſed writ 
by Meſes inſpired: But he has not ſo great an Aſſurance, that 
Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that 
the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſ⸗ 
ſurance of his Senſes, | 

J. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſeCertainty 1 Nebel 
bull upon the clear Perception of the Aree- cannot be ad. 


d ej. mitted, againſi 
ment, or Diſagr cement of our Ideas, attained e the clear Gi. 


ther by immediate Intuition, as in felf-evident ,,, of Rea- 
Propoſitions; or by evident Deductions of Rea- oy. 

fon in Demonſtrations, we need not the Aſſiſt 

ance of Revelation, as neceſſary to gain our Aſſent, and i intro- 


duce them, into our Minds. Becauſe the natural Ways of 
Knowledge 
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352 ' Faith and Reaſon. . Book IV. 
| Knowledge could ſettle them there, or had done it already; 
which is the greateſt Aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any 
thing, unleſs where God immediately reveals it to us: And 
there too, our Aſſurance can be no greater, than our Know. 
ledge is, that it is a Revelation from God. But yet nothing, 1 
think, can, under that Title, ſhake, or over-rule plain, Know. 
ledge, or rationally prevail with any Man to admit it for true, 
in a direct Contradiction to the clear Evidence of his own Un- 
derſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, by which 
we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty 
of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth, 
any thing, that is directly contrary to our clear and diſtindt 
Knowledge; v. g. the Ideas of one Body, and one Place, do ſo 
clearly agree, and the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of their 
Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that af. 
firms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, how- 
ever it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation: 


Since the Evidence, -Fir/t, That we deceive not ourſelves, in 2. 


ſcribing it to God; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; can 
never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to 
be in two Places at once. And, therefore, no Propoſition can 
be received for divine Revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all 


ſuch, if it be contradidory to our clear, intuitive Knowledge, Be. 


cauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Foundations 
of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſover: And there 
would be left no Difference between Truth and Falſhood, no 
Meaſures of Credible and Incredible, in the World, if doubtful 
Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf-evident; and what 
we certainly know, give Way to what we may poſſibly be 
miſtaken in. In Propoſitions, therefore, contrary to the clear 
Perception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of 
our Ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as Matters of Faith. 
They cannot move our Aſſent, under that, or any other 
Title whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of any 

Thing, that contradicts our Knowledge. Becauſe, tho! F Faith 
be N on the eee of God, (who cannot lic) reveal. 
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ing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an Aſſurance 
of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, greater than our 


own Knowledge: Since the whole Strength of the Certainfy 
depends upon our Knowledge, that God revealed it; which in 
this Caſe, where the Propoſition, ſuppoſed to be revealed, con- 
tradicts our Knowledge, or Reaſon, will always have this Ob- 
jection hanging to it, (viz.) that we cannot tell how to con- 


ceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of our Be- 


ing, which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the Prin- 
ciples and Foundations of Knowledge He has given us; render 
all our Faculties uſeleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent 
Part of His Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings; and put a Man 
in a Condition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct, 
than the Beaſt that periſheth. For if the Mind of Man can ne- 


ver have a clearer (and, perhaps, not fo clear) Evidence of any 


Thing, to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles of 
its own Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear 
Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
Revelation has not a * Evidence, than thoſe Principles 
have. 
§. 6. Tavs far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, Traditional 

and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate {*2*/ation 

rs 1 We much leſs, 
and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to 
be made to himſelf: But to all thoſe, who pretend not to im- 


«mediate Revelation, but are required to pay Qbedience, and to 


receive the Truths revealed to others, which, by the Traditions 
of Writings, or Word of Mouth, are conveyed down to them; 
Reaſon has a great deal more to do, and is that only, which 
can induce us to receive them. For, Matter of Faith being 
only divine Revelation, and nothing elſe ; Faith, as we uſe the 
Word) (called commonly divine Faith) has to do with no Pro- 
poſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to te divinely revealed. 


So that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone 


the ſole Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, 


and not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch, or ſuch a Propoſition, 


to be found in fuch, or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration 
unleſs it be revealed, that That Propoſition, or on in that Book, 
Vor. II. | 3 * Was 
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vas communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a Re- 


velation, the believing, or not believing that Propoſition, or 
Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be Matter of Faith, 


but Matter of Reaſon ; : and ſuch, as I muſt come to an Aſſent 
to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, which can never require, or 


cnable me to believe that, which is contrary to itſelf : It being 


impoſſible for Reaſon ever to procure wy Aſſent to that, which 
to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 


Ix all Things, therefore, where we have font Evidence from 
our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have above- 


mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, tho? it 
may, in conſenting with it, confirm its Dictates, yet cannot in 


ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be obliged, where 
we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it for 
the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence, that it is Matter of Faith; 
which can have no Authority againſt the plain and clear Dic- 
tates of Reaſon. 

| 6. 7. Bur, Thirdly, there being many Things, 
This 5 5 above herein we have very imperfe& Notions, or 

none at all; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, 
preſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties, 


we can have no Knowledge at all; theſe, as being beyond the 


Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when 
revealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part of the 
Angels rebelled againſt God, and thereby loſt their firſt happy 
State; and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live again: Theſe, and 
the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Reaſon, are purely 


Matters of Faith ; wht which N has * aly wothing to 


do. 

. 4 8. Bur 1 God, in giving us the Light 
ry to Reaſon, if of Reaſon, has not thereby tied up His own 
revealed, are Hands from affording us, when He thinks fit, 


Matters f the Light of Revelation, in any of thoſe Mat- 


F. aith. 
ters, wherein our natural Faculties are able to 


give a probable Determination; Revelation, where God has 


been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it, againſt the probable Con- 
jectures Reaſon. Becauſe — Mind, not being certain of the 


+ ruth 
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Truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to 
the Probability that appears in it, is bound to give up its Af 
ſent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is ſatisfied, comes from 
One who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it ſtill be- 
longs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelati- 
on, and of the Signification of the Words wherein it is deliver- 
ed, Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought Revelation, which is 
contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, and the evident Know- 
ledge the; Mind has of its own clear and diſtinct Ideas; there 
Reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to a Matter within its Province. 
Since a Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Pro- 
poſition, which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidences 
of his own Knowledge, was  divinely revealed, or that he under- 
ſtands the Words rightly, wherein it is delivered; as he has, 
that the contrary is true: And ſo is bound to conſli der and judge 
of it, as a Matter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without Exa- 
mination, as a Matter of Faith. | 

9. 9. Firſt, WHATEVER Propofiti tion is reveal- Revelation, in 


ed, of whoſe Truth. our Mind, by its natural Matters where 
Reaſon cannot 


Faculties and Notions, cannot judge; that is judge; or but 
purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon., _ ale ought 
Secondly, ALL Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, * Hear teu. 

0 

by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come to 
determine and judge, from naturally acquired Ideas, are Matter 
of Reaſon; with this Difference ſtill, that in thoſe, concerping 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſuaded of 
their Truth, only upon probable Groudds, which {till admit a 
Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence 
to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturn. 
ing the Principles of all Reaſon; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, 
1 fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our Aſſent, 
even againſt Probability. For, where the Principles of Reaſon 
have not evidenced a Propoſition to be certainly true, or falſe, 
there clear Revelation, as another Principle af Truth, and 
Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and ſo it may be Matter 
of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that 
particular Matter, being able to reach no higher than Probabi- 

1 | 5 +4 | — lity * 
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lity, Faith gave the Determination, where Reaſon came ſhort; 
and Revelation diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay. 


$. 10. Tnus far the Dominion of Faith 


where Fn reaches, and that without any Violence, or 


can afford cer- 2 
tain Know- diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new 


Hedges that is Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal 
#o be bearten- Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God 
ed to. 

be made of it. This is the proper Object of Faith: But, whe. 
ther it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon muſt judge; which 
can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence, to em- 
brace what js leſs evident, nor allow it to entertain Probabili- 
ty, in jon to Knowledge and Certainty. There can be 
no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Origi- 


nal, in the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we under- 


and it, ſo clear, and ſo certain, as that of the Principles of Rea- 
ſon; and, therefore, nothing that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent 
with the clear and ſelf-evident Dictates of Reaſon, has a right 10 
be urged, or aſſented to, as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath 
nothing to do, Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over- 
rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a Right 
to be received with full Aſſent. Such a Submiſſion as this, of 
our Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know- 
ledge : This ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves 
us that Uſe of gur Faculties, for which they were given us. 


$ 11. A the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon 


i the Bonn. are not kept diſtinet, by theſe Boundaries, there 


3 _ will, in Matters of Religion , be no Room for 
and Reaſon, no Reaſon at all ; and thoſe extravagant Opinions 


Enthuſiaſm, or and Ceremonies, that are to be found in the ſe- 
22 . veral Religions of the World, will not deſerve 
bs contradifed, to be blamed, For, to this crying up of Faith, 

in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, in a 
good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities, that fill almoſt all the 
Religions, which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men, having 


been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult 
Reaſon 


Hindrance to Reaſon; which is not injured, or + 


hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can 
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Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently contra- 
dictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all their 
Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural: Superſti- 
tion; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange Opinions, 
and extravagant Practices, in Religion, that a conſiderate Man 
cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them ſo far 
from being acceptable to the great and wiſe God, that he cannot 
avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober good 
Man. So that, in effect, Religion, which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh 
us from Beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as ra- 
tional Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein Men often ap- 
pear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. 
Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt ; 1 believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, 
might, in a good Man, paſs for a Sally of Zeal; but would 
prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions, or Reli- 


gion by. 
CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 


„ the Search of Truth, ought, in neceſſary,” 


x. 1 E, that would ſeriouſly ſet upon : | 
F H Apts fu Love of Truth 
the firſt Place, to prepare his | 


Mind, with a Love of it. For he, that loves it not, will not take 


much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned, when he miſſes it. 

There is no body, in the Commonwealth of Learning, who 
does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth; and there is not a 
rational Creature, that would not take it amiſs, to be thought o- 
therwiſe of. And yet, for all this, one may truly ſay, there are 
very few Lovers of Truth, for Truth's Sake, even amongſt” 

thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man may 
know, whether he be ſo, in earneſt, is worth Enquiry : And, 
I think, there is this one unerring Mark of it, viz. The not 
entertaining any Propoſition, with greater Aſſurance, than the 


Proofs, 
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Proofs, it is built upon, will warrant. Whoever goes beyond 
this Meafure of Aſſent, it is plain, receives not Truth, in the 
Love of it; loves not Truth for Truth's Sake, but for ſome o. 
ther By-end. For the Evidence, that any Propoſition is true, 


(except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the Proofs, 4 


Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees of Aſſent he affords it, be. 
yond the Degrees of that Evidence, it is plain, all that Surpluf. 
age of Affurance is owing to ſome other Affection, and not to 
the Love of Truth: It being as impoſſible, that the Love of 
Truth ſhould carry my Aſſent, above the Evidence, there is to 


„ me, that it is true, as that the Love of Truth ſhould make 


me aſſent to any Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, 
which it has not, that it is true; which is, in Effect, to love 
it as a Truth, becauſe it is poſſible, or probable, that it may 
not be true. In any Truth, that gets not Poſſeſſion of our 
Minds, by the irreſiſtable Light of Self-evidence, or by the 
Force of Demonſtration, the Arguments, that gain it Aſſent, 
are the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us ; and we 
can receive it for no other, than ſuch, as they deliver it to our 
Vnderſtandings. Whatſoever Credit, or Authority, we give to 
any Propoſition, more than it receives from the Principles and 
Proofs, it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our Inclinatians 
that Way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love of Truth, 
as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from our Paſ- 
os, or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture from them. 
9. 2. Tnx aſſuming an Authority, of dictat- 

— Forwar _ ing to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe 
whence. F to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant of 
this Biaſs and Corruption of our Judgments : 
For how, almoſt, can it be otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be 
ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has aleady impoſed on 
his own? Who can reaſonably expect Arguments and Con- 
_ vition from him, in dealing with others, whoſe Under- 
' ſtanding is not accuſtomed to them, in his Dealing with 
himſelf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, tyran- 
nizes over his own Mind, and "Toy the Prerogative, that 
belongs 
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belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent, by only 
its own Authority, i. e. by and in Proportion to that Evidence, 
which it carries with it. 
$. 3- Upon this Occaſion, I ſhall take the Li- F 
| orce of En- 
berty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, ,,, aßen 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Authori- | 
ty, and is as confidently relied on, as either Faith, or Reaſon; 1 
mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by Reaſon, would ſet up Re- 
velation without it. Whereby, in Effect, it takes away both 
Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes, in the room of it, the 
ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and aſſumes them 
for a Foundation, both of Opinion and Conduct. 
9. 4. Reason is natural, Revelation, where- | 
by the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Reaſon and Re- 
velation, 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind, that 
Portion of Truth, which He has laid within the Reach of their 
natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon, enlarged by 
a New ſet of Diſcoveries, communicated by Cod, immediately, 
which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and 
Proofs it gives, that they come from God. So that he, that 
takes away Reaſon, to make way for Revelation, puts out the 
Light of both, and does much-what the ſame, as if he would per- 
ſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive the re- 
mote Light of an inviſible Star, by a Teleſcope. 
$. 5. IũMMEDTATE Revelation, being a much 
eaſier Way for Men, to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 5/4 * 
and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrict Reaſoning, it is no 
Wonder, that ſome have-been very apt to pretend to Revelati- 
on, and to perſuade themſelves, that they are under the peculiar 
Guidance of Heaven, in their Actions and Opinions, eſpecially 
in thoſe of them, which they cannot account for, by the ordina- 
ry Methods of Knowledge, and Principles of Reaſon. Hence 
we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in whom Melancholy has mixed 
with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves has raiſed them 
into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with God, and a nearer 
Admittance to His Favour, than is afforded to others, have of- 
| ten 
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360 Enthuſiaſm. _ « Book. IV. : 


ten flattered themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Tn. 
tercourſe with the Deity, and frequent Communications from 
the Divine Spirit. Cod, I own, cannot be denied to be able to 
enlighten the Underſtanding, by a Ray darted into the Mind, im. 
mediately from the Fountain of Light: This they underſtand, 
He has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to ex. 
pect it, as thoſe, who are His peculiar Poople, choſen by Him, 
and depending on him? | 

F. 6. TnEIA Minds being thus prepiesd, wha. 
Enthuſ We ever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle itſelf 
ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination from the Spirit 
of God, and preſently of divine Authority : And, whatſoever 


odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, 


that Impulſe is concluded to be a Call, or Direction, from Hea- 


ven, and muſt be obeyed; it is a Commiſſion from Above, and 


they cannot err, in executing it. 

6. 7. Tais I take to be properly Enthuſi alm, which, tho 
founded neither on Reaſon, nor divine Revelation, but riſing 
from the Conceits of a warmed, or over-weening Brain, works 
yet, where it once gets Footing, more powerfully on the Per- 
ſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two, or both 
together: Men being moſt forwardly obedient to the Impulſes 
they receive, from themſelves; and the whole Man is ſure to act 
more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is carried by a natural 
Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new Principle, carries all 
eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and freed from 
all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflexion, it is heighten- 
ed into a divine Authority, in Concurrence with our own Tem- 
rr and Inclination. 

g. 8. Tno? the odd Opinions, and extrava- 
Enthuſiaſm, gant Actions, Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, 


miſtak 
= were enough to warn them, againſt this wrong 


. Principle, ſo apt to miſguide them, both in their 


Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- 


thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to be inſpired, and 
be above the common and natural Ways of Knowledge, ſo 


flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance, and Vanity, that, when 
once 
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Chap. XIX. Enthuſiaſm. _— 
once they are got into this Way, of immediate Revelation, of 
Illumination without Search, and of Certainty without Proof, 
and without Examination, *tis a hard Matter to get them out of 
it. Reaſon is loſt upon them, they are above it: They ſee 
the Light infuſed into their Underſtandings, and cannot be miſ- 
taken; tis clear and viſible there, like the Light of bright Sun- 
ſhine : Shews itſelf, and needs no other Proof, but its own Evi- 
dence : They feel the Hand of Cod, moving them within, ©: 
and the Impulſes of the Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken, in what 
they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and are ſure, Rea- 
ſon; hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in them» 
ſelves : What they have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no 
Doubt, needs no Probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who 

ſhould require to have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, 
and that he ſees it? It is its own Proof, and can have no others 
When the ſpirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Dark» 
neſs, We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun, at Noon, and need 
not the Twilight of Reaſon, to ſhew it us. This Light from 
Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, carries its own Demonſtrati- 


on with it: And we may, as rationally, take a Glow-worm to aſ - 


fiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray, by 
our dim Candle, Reaſon. 

J. 9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men; they are 
ſure, becauſe they are ſure : And their Perſuaſions are right, on- 
ly becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they lay 
is ſtripped of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this is all 
it amounts to: And yet theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them, that 
they ſerve them, for e in themſelves, and Demonſtration 
to others. 

$. 10. Bur to examine, a Little ſoberly, this 
internal Light, and this Feeling, on which they var” 2 a 
build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, 


clear Light, and they ſee; they have awakened Senſe, and 


they feel: This cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. For, 
when a Man ſays he ſees, or he feels, no body can deny it him, 
that he does ſo. But here, let me aſk ; This ſecing, is it the 
Perception of the Truth of the Propoſiti tion, or of this, that 1 it 
Vox. II. | 2 1 is 
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362 7 Enthuſtaſm. Book IV, 
isa Revelation from God? This Feeling, is it a Perception of 
an Inclination, or Fancy, to do Something, or of the Spirit of 
| God, moving that Inclination? Theſe are two very different 
Perceptions, and mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would 
not impoſe upon ourſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a 
Propoſition, and yet not perceive, that it is an immediate Re. 
velation from God. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſiti. 
on in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Re. 
velation : Nay, I may perceive I came not by this Knowledge 
in a natural Way, and ſo may conclude it revealed, without per. 
| ceiving that it is a Revelation from God; becauſe there be Spi- 
Fits, which, without being divinely e may excite 
thoſe Ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch Order, before my Mind, 
chat I may perceive their Connexion. So that the Knowledge 
of any Propoſition, coming into my Mind I know not how, is 
not a Perception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong 
Perſuaſion, that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo 
much as true. But, however it be called Light and Secing, 1 
ſuppoſe, it is at moſt, hut Belief and Aſſurance : And the Propo- 
| ſition, taken for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be 
true but take to be true. For, where a Propoſition is known to 
be true, Revelation is needleſs ; and it is hard to conceive, how 
there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows alrea. 
dy. If, therefore, it be a Propoſition, which they are perſuaded, 
but do not know to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not 
Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two Ways, whereby 
Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtin, fo that one is not 
the other. What I ſee, I know to be ſo, by the Evidence of 
the Thing itſelf : What J believe, I take to be ſo upon the Teſti- 
mony of another: But this Teſtimony, I muſt know to be given, 
or elſe what Ground have I of Believing? I muſt ſee that it is 
God, that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The Queſti- 
on then here is, How do I know, that God is the Revealer of this 
0 me ; that this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind, by His Ho- 
ly Spirit, and that, therefore, I ought to obey it? If I know not 
this, how great ſoe ver the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, 
it is groundleſs; whatever Light I pretend to, it is but Enthuſi- 

PINS aſm 


vill be demanded, How they know it to be a Revelation from 
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' o/m. For, whether the Propoſition, ſuppoſed to be revealed, 


be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural 
Ways of Knowledge, uncertain, the Propoſition, that muſt be 


well grounded, and manifeſted to be true, is this, that God is the 


Revealer of it, and that, what I take to be a Revelation, is cer- 
tainly put into my Mind by Him, and is not an Illuſion, dropped 


in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed by my own Fancy. For, if 


I miſtake not, theſe Men receive it for true, becauſe they pre- 
ſume God revealed it. Does it not then ſtand them upon, to 
examine, upon what Grounds they preſume it to be a Revela- 
tion from God? Or elſe, all their Confidence is mere Preſumpti- 


on: And this Light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an 


Enis fatuus, that leads them continually round in this Circle ; 
it is a Revelation, becauſe they firmly believe it ; and they believe 
it, becauſe it is a Revelation, | | 
; b. IT. Is all that is of divine Revelation, Eathuſaſm 
ere is need of no other Proof, but that it is fails of Evi- 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither dence, that the 
deceive, nor be deceived. But how ſhall it be ©” 1 is 
known, that any Propoſition, in our Minds, is FS. 
a Truth, infuſed by God ; a Truth, that is revealed to us by 
Him, which He declares to us, and, therefore, we ought to be- 
lieve? Here it is, that Enthuſiaſm fails of the Evidence it pre- 
tends to. For Men, thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a Light, whereby, 
they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought into the Knowledge 
of this, or that Truth. But, if they know it to be a Truth, 
they muſt know it to be ſo, either by its own Self-evidence to 
natural Reaſon, or by the rational Proofs, that make it out to 


be ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a Truth either of theſe 


two Ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they 
know it to be true, by the ſame W ay, that any other Man natu- 
rally may know that it is ſo, without the Help of Revelation. 
For thus all the Truths, of what Kind ſoever, that Men, unin. 


ſpired, are enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are 


eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe 
it is a Revelation from God ; the Reaſon is good : But then, it 


God? 
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364 Enthuſiaſm. Book IV. 
God? If they ſay, by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines 
bright in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt: I beſeech them 

to conſider, whether this be any more, than what we have taken 
Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they 
ſtrongly believe it to be true. For all the Light, they ſpeak 
of, is but a ſtrong, tho! ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own 
Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, 


then, it is not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary 
Grounds, that other Truths are received : And if they believe 
It to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other Rea- 
ſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully per. 
ſuaded, without any other Reaſon, that it is true, they believe 
it to be a Revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be 
a Revelation; which js a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, 
either in our Tenets, or Actions, And what readier Way can 


there be, to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant Errors and 


Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our ſupreme and 
ſole Guide, and to believe any Propoſition to be true, any Adti. 
on to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The 
Strength of our Perſuaſions is no Evidence at all, ↄf their own 
Rectitudę: Crooked Things may be as ſtiff and unflexible, as 
ſtreight: And Men may be as poſitive and peremptory in Error, 
as in Truth, How come elſe the untractable Zealots, in diffe. 
rent and oppoſite Parties? For, if the Light, which every one 
thinks he has in his Mind, which in this Caſe is nothing but the 
Strength of his own Perſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from 
God, contrary Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpira- 
tions; and God will be not only the Father of Lights, but of op- 
polite and contradictory Lights leading Men contrary Ways; 
and contradictory Propoſitions will be divine Truths, if an un- 
grounded Strength of Aſſurance be an Eyidence, that any Pro- 
poſition is a divine Revelation. 

Firmneſs of d. 12. Tr1s cannot be otherwiſe, whill 
Perſuaſion, no 
Proof that any heving, and Confidence, of being in the Right 


Propoſition is , 
Far bal 5 is made an Argument of Truth. * 


that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for 


Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Be- 
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ſelf believed he did well, and that he had a Call to it, when he 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
Wrong: But yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken, 
Good Men are Men till, liable to miſtakes ; and are ſometimes 
warmly engaged in Errors, which they take for divine Truths, 
ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. 
6. 13. Licnr, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe, but the Evidence of the Li wh = | 
Truth of any Propoſition ; and, if it be not a PM NT 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, or can have, is 
from the Clearneſs and Validity of thoſe Proofs, upon which it 
is received. To talk of any other Light in the Underſtanding, 
is to put ourſelves in the Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of 
Darkneſs; and, by our own Conſent, to give ourſelves up to 
Deluſion, to believe a Lie. For, if Strength of Perſuaſion be 
the Light, which muſt guide us ; I aſk, how ſhall any one di- 
ſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations 
of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of 
Light. And they, who are led by this Son of the Morning, are 
as fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, i. e. are as ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded, that they are enlightened, by the Spirit of God, as any 
one, whois ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, are acted by it: 
And no body can be more ſure, nor more in the Right, (if their 
| own ſtrong Belief may be Judge) than they, 
9. 14, Hs, therefore, that will not give him- Revelation 
ſelf up to all the Extravagarcies of Deluſion „ % judged 
of by Reaſon. 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide, of his Light 
within, to the Trial. God, when He makes the Prophet, does 
not unmake the Man. He leaves all his Faculties in their natu- 
ral State, to enable him to judge of his Inſpirations, whether 
they be of divine Original, or no. When He illuminates the 
Mind with ſupernatural Light, He does not extinguiſh that 
which is natural. If He would have us aſſent to the Truth of 
any Propoſition, He either evidences that Truth, by the uſual 
Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 
Truth, which He would have us aſſent to, by His Authority; 
and convinces us, that it is from Him, by ſome Marks, which 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge 
and Guide, in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt con. 
fult Reaſon, and examine whether a Propoſition, revealed from 


God, can be made out, by natural Principles, and if it cannot, 


that then we may reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it 
examine, whether it be a Revelation from God, or no. And, if 
Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then declares 
for it, as much as for. any other Truth, and makes it one of 
her Dictates. Every Conceit, that thoroughly warms our Fan- 
cies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the 
Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our Perſuaſi- 
ons: If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth, by ſomething 
extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Dely. 
ſions, Truth and Falſhood, will bave the ſame Meaſure, and will 
not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed, N 
$. 15. Ir this internal Light, or any Propoſi- 
ele _— T of tion which, under that Title, we take for inſpir- 
a., be conformable to the Principles of Reaſon, 
or to the Word of God, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſon 
warrants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true, and be guid- 
ed by it, in our Belief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony, 
nor Evidence, from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a 
Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have fome other Mark, 
that it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus 
we ſee the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, 
had ſamething elſe, beſides that internal Light, of Aſſurance in 
their own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. They 
were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſua- 


ſions were from God; but had outward Signs to convince 


them of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And, when they 
were to convince others, they had a Power given them, to juſti- 
fy the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven: And, by vi- 


ſible Signs, to aſſert the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were 


ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn, Without being conſumed, 
and heard a Voice out of it. This was ſomething, beſides find- 
ing an Impulſe upon his Mind, to go to Pharaoh, that he might 
bring his Brethren out of Egypt - And yet he thought not this 


enough, 
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enough, to authorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by 
another Miracle, of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured 
him of a Power to teſtify his Miſſion, by the ſame Miracle re- 
peated before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent 
by an Angel, to deliver Mrael from the Midianites, and yet he 
deſired a Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from 
God. Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among 
the Prophets of Old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 
not an inward Seeing, or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 


out any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 


God, tho? the Scripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding, or having ſuch Proofs. 

9. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying, that God 
can, or doth ſomerimes, enlighten Mens Minds, in the appre- 
hending of certain Truths, or excite them ro good Actions, by 
the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, with- 
out. any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But, in ſuch 
Caſes too, we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules, to 
know whether it be from God, or no. Where the Truth, 


embraced, is conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word 


of God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates of right 
Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk, 

in entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe, tho? perhaps it be not an 
immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating on 
our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Revelation, 
which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength of 
our private Perſuaſion, within ourſelves, that can warrant it to 
be a Light, or Motion from Heaven: Nothing can do that, but 
the written Word of God without us, or that Standard of Rea- 
ſon, which is common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon, 
or Scripture, is expreſs for any Opinion, or Action, we may re- 
ceive it, as of Divine Authority: But it is not the Strength of 
our 6wn Perſuaſions, which can, by itſelf, give it that Stamp. 
The Bent of our own Minds may favour it, as much as we 
Pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but will, 

by no Means, prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven, and of Di. 
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5 CHAP. XX. 

Of Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 
6. 1. FF NOWLEDGE being to be 
* of Er- had, only of viſible certain Truth, 


Error is not a Fault of our Know. 


ledge, but a Miſtake of our Judgment, giving RTE to that 
which is not true. 

Bur, if Aſſent be "SIN on Likelihood, if the proper Ob. 
je& and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probabi- 
lity conſiſts in what is laid down, in the foregoing Chapters, it 


will be demanded, How Men come to give their Aſſents contra. = 


ry to Probability? For there is nothing more common, than 

Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more obvious, than that one 
Man wholly diſbelieves what another only doubts of, and a third 
ſtedfaſtly believes; and firmly adheres to. The Reaſons where- 
of, tho? they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all 
reduced to theſe four. 


1. Want "of Proofs.” 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. 


"MR Wrong Meaſures of Probability. | 


. 5. 2. Firſt, Br Want of Proefi, I do not mean 
* of only the Want of thoſe Proofs, which are 
8 no where extant, and ſo are no where to be 
had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs, which are in Being, 
or might be procured. And thus, Men want Proofs, who have 


not the Convenience, or Opportunity, to make Experiments 


and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the Proof of any Pro- 
poſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, and 


collect the Teſtimonies of others: And, in this State, are the 


* Part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and = 
ſlave 


— 5 : 6 A 
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ſlaved to the Neceſſity of their mean Condition, whoſe Lives are 
worn out, only in the Proviſions for Living, Theſe Mens Op- 


portunity of Knowledge and Enquiry, are commonly as narrow 
as their Fortunes ; and their Underſtandings are but little in- 


ſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid out to {till 
the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. 


Tis not to be expected, that a Man, who drudges on, all his 


Life, in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Va- 
riety of Things, done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards, in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be {killed in the Geo- 
graphy of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he, 
who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Opportuni- 
ty of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition 
to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations, which are in Be- 
ing, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the Pro- 
poſitions, that, in the Societies of Men, are judged of the great- 
eſt Moment; or to find out Grounds of Aſſurance ſo great, as 

the Belief of the Points, he would build on them, is thought 
neceſſary. So that a great Part of Mankind are, by the natu- 
ral and unalterable State of Things in this World, and the 
Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably given over to in- 
vincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs, on which others build, and 
which afe neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions : The'greateſt 
Patt of Men, having much to do to, get the Means of Living, 
are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and labo- 


rious Enquiries. | 
9. 3. Wnar ſhall we ſay then? Are the great- Obj. What 
eſt Part of Mankind, by the N eceſlity of their /pa/l become of 
Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance, ? hoſe * mor 
in thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Import- — 22 7's 
ance to them? (for of theſe *tis obvious to en- 
quire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, but Ac- 
cident, and blind Chance, to conduct them to their Happineſs, 
or Miſery? Are the current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of 
every Country, ſufficient Evidence and Security to every Man, 
to venture his greateſt Concernments on; nay his everlaſting 
Vo. II. Aa a Happineſs, 
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Happineſs, or Miſery ? Or, can thoſe be the certain and infal. 
lible Oracles and Standards of Truth, which teach one Thing 
in Chriſtendom, and another r Turky ? Or ſhall a poor Country. 
man be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in 
Italy; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becaſe he had 
the ill Luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men 
may be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine: 
But this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow one, or. "other of theſe 
to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, 
that God has furniſhed Men with Faculties, ſufficient to direct 
them 'in the Way they ſhould take, iF they will but ſeriouſly 
employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the Leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the At. 
tendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time at 
all, to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters of Reli- 
gion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they are on Things 
of lower Concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the Ne. 
ceſſities of Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be huſbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 
„ F. 4. BESsͤIDEs thoſe, whoſe Improvements 
2 e, Fuge. and Informations are ſtraitned by the Narrow- 
ry. neſs of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe 
Largenefs of Fortune would plentifully enough 
ſupply Books, and other Requiſites, for clearing of Doubts, 
and diſcovering of Truth: But they are cooped in cloſe by the 
Laus of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe, whoſe 
Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they 
ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay, farther 
from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe 
poor and wretched Labourers, we before ſpoke of. And, how- 
ever, they may ſeem high and great, are confined to Narrow- 
neſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that, which ſhould be the 
freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is generally the 
Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places, where Care is taken to 
propagate Truth, without Knowledge ; where Men are forced, 
at a Venture, to be of the Religion of the Country ; and muſt, 


therefore, ſwallow down — , as filly People do Empirics 
| Pills 
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Pills, without knowing what they are made of, or how they 
will work, and have nothing to do, but believe that they will 
do the Cure: But, in this, are much more miſerable than- 
they, i in that they are not at Liberty to refuſe ſwallowing, what 
| perhaps they had rather let alone; or to chuſe the Phyſician, 
. to whole ( Conduct they would truſt themſelves. 
Way vs Secondly, Tnosx, who want Skill to uſe 2dly, Want of 
thoſe Evidences they have, of Probabilities; who Sl to uſe 
them. 
cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their | 
Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy of contrary Proofs 
and Teſtimonies, making every Circumſtance its due Allow- 
ance, may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to Propoſitions, that are not 
probable. There are ſome Men of one, ſome but of two Syl- 
| logiſms, and no more; and others that can but advance one 
Step farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that Side, on which 
the ſtrongeſt Proofs, lie; cannot conſtantly follow that, which 
in itſelf is the more probable Opinion. Now, that there is 
ſa ach a Difference between Men, in reſpect of their Underſtand- 
es I think no body, who has had any Converſation with his 
Neighbours, will queſtion : Tho he never was at Weſtminſter- 
Hall, or the Exchange, on the one Hand; nor at Alms-Houſes, or 
Bedlam, on the other. Which great Difference i in Mens Intel- 
lectuals, whether it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the 
Body, particularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs, or 
Untractableneſs of thoſe Faculties, for Want of Uſe; or, as 
ſome think, in the natural Differences of Mens Souls them- 
ſelves; or ſome, or all of theſe together; it matters not here 
to examine: Only this is evident, chat there is a Difference of 
Degrees, i in Mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſon- 
ings, to {6 great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Inju- 
ry to Mankind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between 
ſome Men, and others, in this Reſpect, than between ſome 
Men, and ſome Beaſts. But, how this comes about, is a Specu- 
lation, tho? of great a, Ha 4 not — to our pre- 


| ſent Purpoſe. 
50 6. Thirdly, 
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adly, Wantof g. 6. Thirdly, Tukkk are another Sort of 
> nook tauſe People that want Proofs, not becauſe. they are 
5 3 out of their Reach, but becauſe they uill not 
wſe them ; who, tho' they have Riches and Leiſure enough, and 
want, neither Parts nor Helps, are yet never the better for them, 
'Their hot Pprſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, 
engages ſome Mens Thoughts elſewhere :. Lazineſs and Ofci- | 
tancy in general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study, and 
Meditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all ; and 
ſome out of Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not 5 
thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and De- 
ſigns, content themſelves, without Examination, -to take upon 
Truſt, what they find convenient, and in Faſhion. Thus moſt | 
Nen, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives, 
without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a rational Aſſent to 
Probabilities, they are concerned to know, tho? they lie ſo much 
within their View, that to be convinced of them, they need 
but turn their Eyes that Way. But we know ſome Men will 
not read a Letter, which is ſuppoſed to bring ill News ; and ma- 
ny Men forbear to caſt up their Accompts, or ſo much as think 
upon t their Eſtates, who have Reaſon to fear, their Affairs are in 
no very good Poſture. How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes 
allow them Leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, can fatisfy 
themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: But methinks, 
they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who lay. out all their 
Incomes i in Proviſions for the Body, and, employ none of it to 
procure the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great 
care to appear always in a nat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 
think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patched Coat, 
and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad in a 
pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, ſuch 
as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Conntry Taylor, (I mean the 
common Opinion of thoſe, they have converſed with) to clothe 
them in. I will not here mention, how unreaſonable this 1 is, for 
Men that ever think of a future State, and their Concernment 
in it, which no rational Man can avaid to do ſometimes: Nor 


ſhall I take Notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, to the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant, in 
Things they are concerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth 
the Conſideration of thoſe, who call themſelves Gentlemen, 
That, however, they may think Credit, Reſpect, Power and 
Authority, the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune; yet 
they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, by Men 
of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They, 
who are blind, will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall 
into the Ditch : And he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 
enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the foregoing In- 


ſtances, ſome af the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, 


and how it comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines, are not al- 
ways received, with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, 
which are to be had for their Probability ; but hitherto, we 
have conſidered only ſuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, 
but do not appear to him who embraces the Error. 5 
. 7. Fourthly, ThERE remains yet the laſt athly, Vron 
Sort, who, even where the real Probabilities Mea ares of 
appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not. 3 A112 wad 5 
admit of the Conviction, nor yield unto mani- bear, 
feſt Reaſons, but do either in:xev, ſuſpendtheir Aſſent, or give it 
to the leſs probable Opinion: And to this Danger are thoſe ex- 


poſed, who have taken up wrong Meaſures of Probability which 


are, : ; : | 
I. Propoſitions, that are not in themſelves, certain and e« 
_  vident, but doubtful and falſe, taken up for a 

2. Received Hypotheſes. - | 

3. Predominant Paſſions, or Inclinations 

| 4 Authority. | 


\. 8. Firſ?, Thx firſt and firmeſt Ground of Firſt, Doubt- 
Probability, is the Conformity any Thing has ful P : opeſe p . 
to our own Knowledge; eſpecially that Part of Pro. 759 7:35 


our Knowledge, which we have embraced, and 


continue to look on, as Principles. Theſe have ſo great an Influ- 
ence upon our Opinions, that it is uſually, by them, we judge of 


Truth, and meaſure Probability, to that Degree, that what is in- 
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conſiſtent with our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for proba. 
ble with us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. The Reverence, 


borne to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority ſo pa- 


ramount to all other, that the Teſtimony, not only of other 


Men, but the Evidences of our own Senſes, are often rejected, 
when they offer to vouch any Thing, contrary to thoſe eſtabliſh. 
ed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, and 
that Principles are not to be proved, or queſtioned, has contri- 


buted to this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, 


that one Truth cannot contradic̃t another: But withal „I take 


leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very carefully to beware 


what he admits for a Principle, to examine it ſrictly, and ſee 
whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf, by its own 


Evidence, or whether he does only, with Aſſurance, believe i it 


to be ſo, upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong 
Biaſs, put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſ- 
guide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has 
blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion, in 
itſelf not evidently true. 

6. 9. THERE is nothing more ordinary, than Childrens re- 
ceiving into their Minds, Propoſitions, (eſpecially about Mat- 
ters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about 
them: Which, being inſinuated into their unwary, as well as 
unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, are at laſt 
(equally, whether true, or falſe) riveted there, by long Cuſtom 
and Education, beyond all poſlibility of being pulled out again. 
For Men, when they are grown up, reflecting upon their Opi- 
nions, and finding thoſe, of this Sort, to be as ancient in their 
Minds, as their very Memories, not having obſerved their early 
Inſinuation, nor by what Means they got them, they are apt to 


reverence them, as ſacred Things, and not to ſuffer them to be 


prophaned, touched, or queſtioned: They look on them as the 
Urim and Thummim, ſet up in their Minds, immediately by God 
Himſelf, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and 


Falſhood, and the Judges, to Vieh og are to _ in all 
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8. 10. Thins Opinion of his Principles (let wem be what 
they will) being once e/tabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to 
be imagined, what Reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how 
clearly ſoeyer proved, that ſhall invalidate their Authority, or 
at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; whereas, the groſſeſt 
Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch 

Principles, go down glibly, and are ealily digeſted. The great 
Obſtinacy, that is to be found in Men, firmly believing quite 
contrary Opinions ,tho*-many Times equally abſurd, in the va- 
nous Religions of Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are 
an unavoidable Conſequence of this Way of Reaſoning, from 
received, traditional Principles. So that Men will diſbelieve 
their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Senſes, and give 
their own Experience the Lye, rather than admit of any thing 
diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Ro- 
maniſt, that, from the very firſt dawning of any Notions in his 
Underſtanding, hath had this Principle, conſtantly inculcated, 
viz. That he muſt believe as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Com- 
munion) believes, or that the Pope is infallible ; and tkis he ne- 
ver ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at Forty, or Fifty Years 
old, he met with one of other Principles: How is he prepar- 
ed eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt all Probability, but even 
the clear Evidence of his Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation? This Principle has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that 
he will believe that to be Fleſh, which he ſees to be Bread. 
And what way will you take to convince a Man, of any impro- 
bable Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid 
down this as a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe 
his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments, drawn from 
their Principles) againſt his Senſes? Let an Enthuſiaſt be princi- 
pled, that he, or his Teacher, is inſpired, and acted by an im- 
mediate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and you, in vain, 
bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. 
Whoever, therefore, have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, 
in Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved, by 
the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo 


candid and ingenious to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to exa- 
mine, 
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mine,.even thoſe very tans which 8 never ſuffer them. 
ſelves to do. 


J. 11. Secondiy, Nexr to theſe, are Men, 


ö Secondly, Re . whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mold, | 


ed 
theſe - by 12 and faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Hy. 


1 potheſis. The Difference between theſe and 
the former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and agree 
with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Reaſons, 
and explaining: the Manner of Operation. Theſe are not at 
that open Defiance with their Senſes, as the former : They can 
endure to hearken to their Information, a little'more patiently ; 
but will, by no means, admit of their Reports, in the Explana. 
tion of T hings ; nor be prevailed on, by Probabilities, which 


would convince them, that Things are not brought about, juſt 


after the ſame Manner, that they have decreed within them- 
ſelves, that they are. Would it not be an inſufferable I hing, 
for a learned Profeſſor, and that which his Scarlet would bluſn 
at, to have his Authority, of Forty Years ſtanding, . wrought 
out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, with no ſmall Expence of 
Time and Candle, and confirmed by general Tradition, and a 
reverend Beard, in an Inſtant, overturned by an upſtart Nove- 
liſt? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, 

That what he taught his Scholars, T hirty Years ago, was all 
Error and Miſtake ; and that he ſold them hard Words and 1g- 
norance, at a very dear Rate? What Probabilities, I ſay, are 
ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a Caſe? And whoever, by the moſt 
cogent Arguments, will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf, 

at once, of all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledge 
and Learning, which, with hard Study, he hath all his Time 
been labouring for ; and turn himſelf out ſtark naked, in Queſt 
a-freſh of new Notions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be 


as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to 


part with his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of 
wrong Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be 


occaſioned by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not 


rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. 


The Inſtances of Men, ee for different Opinions, which 
6/45 - they 


% 
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they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All, that call themſelves Chriſtians; 


allow the Text, that ſays, werawoire, to carry in it the Obliga- 


tion to a very weighty. Duty. But yet, how very erroneous 
will one of their Practices be, who, underſtanding nothing but 
the French, take this Rule, with one Tranſlation, to be, repen- 
tez vous,repent; or with the other, faitiez Penitence, do Penance? 
$- 11 Thirdly, PROBABILITIES, which croſs Thirdly, Pre. 
Mens Appetites and prevailing Paſſions, run ſninant Pa 2 
the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability ſions. 
hang on one Side of a covetous Man's Reaſon- | 
ing, and Money on the other; it js eaſy to foreſee, which will 
outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt 
Batteries; and tho?, perhaps, ſometimes, the Force of a clear 
Argument may make ſome Impreſſion; yet they nevertheleſs 
ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy, Truth, that would captivate, 
or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately in Love, that he is 
jilted; bring a Score of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſ- 
treſs, it is ten to one but three kind Words of her's ſhall inva- 
lidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod volumus, facile credimus; 
what ſuits eur Wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, I ſuppoſe, what 
every one hath more than once experimented ; and tho Men can- 
not always openly gainſay, or reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Proba- 
bilities, that make againſt them, yet yield they not to the Argu- 
ment. Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding, con- 
ſtantly to cloſe with the more probable Side; but yet a Man hath 
a Power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a 
full and ſatisfactory Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſ- 
tion is capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, 
there will be always theſe two Ways left of evading the _ ap- 
parent Probabilities, 
$. 13. Firſt, Tnar the Arguments being (as 
for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, 2 is Pr ; £4 
. there may be a Fallacy latent in them: And the bilities; Firſt, 
Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 3 ofed F alla 
they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 
are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to which 
vor. II. 59 moſt 
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moſt Men may not, with Satisfaction enough to themſelves, 


raiſe this Doubt; and from whoſe Conviction they may not, 
without Reptoach of Diſingenuity, or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet 


themſelves free with the old Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiam ſi per. 


Juaſeris 4 the 1 cannot anſwer, 1 will not yield. 
5. 14. Secondly, MaxirEsr Probabilities may 
Secondly, 2 N evaded, and the Aſſent with-held, upon this 
1 Suggeſtion, That I know not, yet, all that may be 
contrary. faid on the contrary Side. And, therefore, tho” 
I am beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve behind. This 
is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and ſo-wide, that it is 


hard to e when a Man is quite out of the Verge of it. 


9. 15. Bur yet, there is ſome End of it: And 
W hat Pr 5 aebi. a Man, having carefully enquired into all the 


= ar Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 
ann. his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars 

EM eig fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both Sides, 
may, in moſt Caſes, come to acknowledge, upon the whole Mat- 
ter, on which Side the Probability reſts: Wherein ſome Proofs, 


in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upon univerſal Expe- 
rience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome Teſtimonies, in Mat- 


ter of Fact, ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So 
that, I think, we may conclude, that in Propoſitions, where, 
tho? the Proofs in View are of moſt Moment, yet there are ſuf- 
ficient Grounds to ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy in Words, 
or certain Proofs as conſiderable to be produced, on the con- 
trary Side, there Aſſent, Suſpence, or Diſſent are often volunta- 
ry Actions: But where the Proofs are ſuch as make it highly 


| probable, and there is not ſufficient Ground to ſuſpect, that 
there is either Fallacy of Words, (which ſober and ſerious Con- 


ſideration may diſcover) nor equally valid Proofs, yet undiſco- 
vered, latent on the other Side (which alſo the Nature of the 


Thing may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a conſiderate. Man) 
there, I think, a Man, who has 9 them, can ſcarce refuſe 


his A/Jent to the Side, on which the greater Probability appears. 
Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Print- 
ing 
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ing Letters ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which 


ſhould ſtamp, on Paper, a coherent Diſcourſe; or that a blind 


fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtand- 
ing Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Spe- 


cies of Animals: In theſe and the like Caſes, I think, no body 


that conſiders them, can be one Jot at a Stand, which Side to 
take, nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, When there can 
be no Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that there 
is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fac? atteſted ; 


which, by Enquiry, is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
1700 Years ago, ſuch a Man at Rome, as Julius Ceſar: In all 
| ſack. Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power, 


to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes 
with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think, it 
is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent ; and, perhaps, con- 
tent himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they favour the Opi» 
nion, that ſuits with his Inclination, or Intereſt, and fo ſtop 
from farther Search. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aſſent 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, 


ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſlible, as it is to 
believe the ſame Thing n and n. at the ſame 


Time. 


$ 16. As Neider i is no more e | 
than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no more Mi 5,4 bag 
in our Power than Knowledge. When the A- ſiſpend it. 
greement of any two Ideas appears to our Minds, 
whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, I can no 
more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 
avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects, which I turn my Eyes to, and look on, 


in Daylight: And what, upon full Examination, I find the moſt 


probable, I cannot deny my Aſſent to. But, tho? we cannot 
hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement is once perceived; 

nor our Aſſent, where the Probability manifeſtly appears, upon due 
Conſideration of all the Meaſures of it: Yet we can hinder both 
Knowledge and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing 


our Faculties, in the __ of any Truth. If it were not ſo, 
| Ignorance, 
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Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity could not in any Caſe be a Fault. 
Thus, in ſome Caſes, we can prevent, or ſuſpend, our Aſſent: 


But can a Man, verſed in modern, or ancient Hiſtory, doubt 


whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was 
ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar? Indeed, there are Millions of 


Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think himſelf concerned 
to know ; as whether our King Richard the Third was Crook- 
backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathemati- 


cian, or a Magician. In theſe, and ſuch-like Caſes, where the 


Aſſent, one Way, or other, is of no Importance, to the Intereſt 


of any one; no Action, no Concernment of his; following, or 


depending thereon; there it is not ſtrange, that the Mind 


ſhould give itſelf up to the common Opinion, or render itſelf 
to the firſt Comer. Theſe, and the like Opinions, are of ſo 


little Weight and Moment, that, like Motes in the Sun, their 
Tendencies are very rarely taken Notice of. They are there, 
as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets.them float at Liberty. 
But, where the Mind judges, that the Propoſition has Concern- 
ment in it; where the Aſſent, or not Aſſenting, is thought to 
draw Conſequences of Moment after it, and Good, or Evil, to 
depend on chuſing, or refuſing, the right Side, and the Mind 
ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the Probability ; 
there, I think, it is not in our Choice to take, which Side we 
pleaſe, if manifeſt Odds appear on either, The greater Proba- 


| bility, I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent: And a 


Man gan no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where 
he perceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid know- 
ing it to be true, where he perceives the. — or Diſa- 


greement of any two ideas. 


Ir this be ſo, the Foundation of "IP will ne, in wrong Mea- 
* of Probability; as the Foundation of * in waoog Mea- 


6. 17. Fourthly, Tun fourth and laſt wrong 


Fourthly, Meaſure of Probability, Ii ſhall take Notice of, 


th 
ery. and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more 
People than all the other together, is that, which I have men- 


fioned i in the foregoing Chapter; I mean, the giving up 1 Ape 
BIEN, ent, 
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ſent, to the common received Opinions, either of our Friends, or 
Party, Neighbourhood, or Country. How many Men have no 
other Ground for their Tenets, than the ſuppoſed Honeſty, or 
Learning, or Number of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion? As if 
honeſt, or bookiſh Men could not err, or Truth were to be e- 
ſtabliſned by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moſt 
Men ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has had the Atteſtation of re- 
verend Antiquity, it comes to me with the Paſſport of former 
Ages, and, therefore, Lam ſecure in the Reception I give it: O- 
ther Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion, (for that is 
all is faid) and, therefore, it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. 
A Man. may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his O- 
pinions, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are li- 
able to Error, and moſt Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion, or 
Intereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee, the ſe- 
cret Motives, that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth, for its own Sake, 
that made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintain- 
ed, This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion fo abſurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground : There is no 
Error to be named, which has not had its Profeſſors: And a 
Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, and wherever he has the Footſteps 
of others to follow. 

$. 18. Bur, notwithſtanding the great Noiſe Men not in ſo 
is made in the World about Errors and Opinions, 7% Errors, 

| i 5 as imagined. 
I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, There 
are not ſa many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as is Come 
monly ſuppoſed. Not that I think they embrace the Truth : But, 
indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir 
about, they have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For, if any 
one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt Part of the Partizans of 
moſt of the Sets in the World, he would not find, concerning 
thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any Opini- 
ons of their own: Much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, 


that they took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and 
Appearance 
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Appearance of Probability. They are reſolyed to ſtick to a 


Party, that Education, or Intereſt has engaged them in; and 
there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their Cou- 


rage and Warmth, as their Leaders direct, without ever examin- 


ing, or ſo much as knowing, the Cauſe they contend for. If a 
Man's Life ſhews, that he has no ſerious Regard for Religion ; 
for what Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about 
the Opinions of his Church, and troubles himſelf to examine 
the Grounds of this, or that Doctrine? It is enough for him 


to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand and his Tongue ready, 
for the Support of the common. Cauſe, and thereby approve 
himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment, or Pro- 


tection in that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and 


Combatants for thoſe Opinions, they never were convinced of, 


nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their 
Heads: And tho? one cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable, 
or erroneous Opinions in the World, than there are; yet this 
is certain, there are fewer, that actually aſſent to them, and 
miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Divifu of the Somers, 


Three Sorts, © Fx. 


ing either, Firſt, The Nature of 
Things, as they are in themſelves, their Relations, and their 
Manner of Operation :- Or, Secondly, That, which Man himſelf 
ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs; Or, Thirdly, The 
Ways and Means, whereby the Knowledge of both the one and 
the other of theſe is attained and communicated: I think, Sci. 
ence may be divided properly into theſe three Sorts. 

Fr in, Pbyſ les. 9. 2. Firſt, Tue Knowledge of Things, as 


ſtitutions, 


LL, that can fal within the Com- 
paſs of Human Underſtanding, be- 


they are in their own proper Beings, their Con- 
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ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations; whereby I mean not on- 
ly Matter and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have their proper 
Natures, Conſtitutions, and Operations, as well as Bodies. T his, 
in a little more enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call $vo, or na- 
tural Philoſophy. The End of this, is bare, ſpeculative. Truth; 
and whatſoever can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls un- 
der this Branch, whether it be God Himſelf, Angels, Spirits, 
Bodies, or any, of their Affections, as Number, and Figure, Ec. 
$. 3- Secondly, Tigaxrin, the Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for the Secendhy, Prac- 
Attainment of Things good and uſeful. The 1825 1 
moſt conſiderable, under this Head, is Ethics, which is the ſeek. 
ing out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of human Actions, which 
lead to Happineſs, and the Means to practiſe them. The End 
of this is not bare Speculation, and the Knowledge or nn 
158 Right, and a Conduct ſuitable to it. | 
9. 4. Thirdly, THE third Branch may be cal- 
led Enuwrmn, or the Docrrine of Signs, the moſt * dl , 
uſual whereof being Words it is aptly enough W858 
termed alſo Aywn, Logic ; the Buſineſs whereof is to conſider 
the Nature of Signs, the Mind makes uſe of, for the Under- 
ſtanding of Things, or conveying its Knowledge to others. For 
ſince the Things, the Mind contemplates, are none of them, 
beſides itſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that 
ſomething elſe, as a Sign, or Repreſentation of the Thing it 
confiders, ſhould be preſent to it: And theſe are Ideas. And 
becauſe the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man's Thoughts, 
cannot be laid open to the immediate View of another, nor laid 
up any where, but in the Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory ; 
therefore, to communicate our Thoughts to one another, as 
well as record them for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are al- 
ſo neceſſary. Thoſe, which Men have found moſt convenient, 
and, therefore, generally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. 
The Conſideration, then, of Ideas and Words, as the great In- 
ſtruments of Knowledge, makes no deſpicable Part of their 
Contemplation, who would take a View of Human Knowledge, 
in the whole Extent of it. And, perhaps, if they were diſtinct- 
| ly 
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ly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us another 
Sort of Logic . Critic, than _—_ we > have been hitherto ac- 
quainted witn. 


This is the firſt” §. 5. This . to me the firſt as the moſt. 


Diviſion of the | wat; as well as natural Drviſion of the Ob. 
_— of jets of our Underſtanding. For a Man can em- 
ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 


the Comteraplation of Things themſelves, for the Diſcovery of 


Truth, or about the Things in his own Power, which are his 
own Actions, for the Attainment” of his own Ends; or the 
Signs, the Mind makes Uſe of, both in the one and the other, 
and the right Ordering of them, for its clearer Information. 
All which three, viz. Things, as they are in themſelves know- 


able; A7ions, as they depend on us, in order to Happineſs; and 


the Tight Uſe of S;gns in order to Knowledge, being toto Cœlo 
different, they ſeem to me to be the three great Provinces of 


the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 
another. | 
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ry, Vol. 2. p. 292.4 11 
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Vol. 2. p. 40.4 8 
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Things above Reaſon are only 
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p. 354» 355-9 729 
Falſhood, Vol. 2. p. 229. $9 
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to general Names, Vol. 2. p. Gold i is fixed ; the various Signifi- 
73.9 39 „ cations of this Propoſition, 
Generation, p. 313,$ 2 & Vol. 2. p. 80.4 50 


God immoveable, becauſe infinite, Water ſtrained through it, p. 
295. § 21 5 

Fills in 3 as well as Eter- } ö Cook tal Evil, what, p. 210.4 2 
nity, p. 175. 93 The greater Good determines Z 

His Duration not like that of: 5 not the Will, p. 232, &c. 
the Creatures, p. 183. $ 12 $ 935, 38, 44 

An Idea of God not innate, P Why, p. 239. $ 44, 46. p. 251» 
56. 98 $ 59, 60, 64, 65, 68 

The Exiſtence of God evident 2 Two- fold, p. 2 52. 9 61 
and obvious to Nature, p. 3 Works on he will only by 
58.49 8 Deſire, p. 241. $ 46 

The Notion of a God once got - Deſire of Good how to be raif- 
is the likelieſt to ſpread, and? ed, ib 5 46, 47 
be continued, p. 58, 61. 5 9, 3 
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Idea of G. late and imperfect, | 

p- 63.5 13 5 Abit, p. 271.45 10 
Contrary, p. 64, 65. $ 15, 16 Habitual Actions paſs often 
Inconſiſtent, p. 64.5 15 5 without our Notice, p. 
The beſt Notions of "God got 5 1 

by Thought and Application, Hair, how it appears in a Micro- 

ib 15 5 ſcope, p. 288. 5H 11 


Notions of God frequently not *; 7 Happineſs, what, p. 238.4 42 
worthy of him, p. 65.4 16 & What H. Men purſue, p. 238. 


The Being of a God certain, ib, 943 
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to two right ones, p. 71.5 22 Hardneſs, what, p. 999 4 
The Being of a God demonſtra- Hatred, p. 210. Y 5. and p. 212. 
ble, Vol. 2. p. 273, 275. 1, 65 914 


More certain than any other | Heat and Cold, how the Senſation 


Exiſtence without us, Vol. 2. 8 of them both is produced by 
P- 275. 4. 6 5 the ſame Water, N the ſame 
The Idea of God not the only; time, p. 114.4 2 
Proof of His Exiſtence, p. * Hiſtory, what Hiſtory of moſt Au- 
27647 X thority, Vol. 2. p. 322. 5 11 
The Being of a God the Foun- Hope, p. 212.45 9 
dation of Morality and Divi- Hypotheſes, their Uſe, Vol. 2. p. 
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Fact, p. 80. { 10 Simple Ideas Men agree in, p. 
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I Move in a regular train of our 


Minds, p. 163, 12 
CE and Water, whether d ſtint *; That have Ds, want Names, 
Species, Vol. 2. p. 57. 8 39 p. 205. 56 
Idea, what, p. 109.4 8 Why ſome have Names, and o- 
Is. their Original in Children, . thers not, ib 5 # 
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p- 53. $2. and p. 63.4 13 riginal, p. 26 
None innate, p. 66. 517 1 All compfex I 29 reſolvable into 
- Becauſe — p- 68. 5 ſimple, p. 287.4 9 
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about, in thinking, p. 75.4 1 4 Our complex Idea of God, and 
All 3 1 ne or Reflexi- other Spirits, common in every 
on, p. 76. 5 2, &c 5 thing but Infinity, p. 303. 5 
Their Way of getting, obſerva. & 30 
ble in Children, p. 78.5 6 6 Clear and obſcure, p. 377. 5 2 
Why ſome have more, ſome * Diſtinct and confuſed, p. 378.45 4 
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Of Reflexion got late, and i in ſcure in another, p. 383. \ 13 
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22, 23, 24 5 taſtical, p. 388.4 4 
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and Reflexion, p. 89. 6 24 0 taſtical, p. 389.4 5 
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Want Names, p. 96. \ 2 Y 
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103.51 x 392, 393- $4 $ 
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True, or Fae, P- 400. p I, Cc. 5 neah and Niouph, Vol. 2. p. 
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40, 402. 56, 7, Umd P- 94. 513 
Simple Ideas referred to other? Our Ideas almoſt all E k. 
ens Ideas leaſt apt to be falſe, 5 215.4 3 
p. 403-5 9 Particular are firſt in the Mind, 
Complex ones in this reſpe& more Vol. 2. p. 229.4 9 
apt to be falſe, eſpecially thoſe & General are imperfect, 7b 
of mixed Modes, p. 404-4 11 How poſitive Ideas may be 
Simple Ideas referred to Exiſtence : from private Cauſes, p. 108. 
are all true, p.404, 406.4 14,16 984 
Tho? not Reſemblances, p. 405: $ Identical Propoſitions teach no- 
$15 thing, Vol. 2. p. 262. $ 2 


Tho? - We ſhould be different in Identity not an innate Idea, p. 54. 


true, p. 406. Of a Plant wherein it eonſiſts, 
Of Subſtances, nt La falſe, p. 409. 
F 2, Cc. 
When right, or wrong, p. 4l o. 926 
That we are uncapable of, vol. 2. 


different Men, ib 55.4 3, 4, 5 
Complex Ideas * * are as) And Diverſity, p. 316. 
p. 319:5 4 
Of Animals, p. 320. 5 5 
Of a Man, p. 320, 321. 9 6, 8. 
Unity of Subſtance does not al- 
P- 20. § 23 5 ways make the fame I. p. 
That we A attain, . of x 321.4 7 
their Remoteneſs, Vol. 2. p. 204. Perſonal I. p. 324. 9 
Depends on the ſame Conſci- 
ouſneſs, ib\ 10 _ 
Continued — makes Is 
dentity, 8. 929 
And Diverſ 2 — Ideas, the firſt 
—— of the Mind, Vole 


2. p. 141. 54 


924 
Becauſe of their Minuteneſs, Vol. 
2. p- 20 5 d 2 5 
Simple have a real Conformity to 
things, Vol. 2. p. 213.94 
And all others but of Subſtances, 
214. 95 


| Simple cannot be got by Words of Idiots and Madmen, p· 136. q 12 


Definition, Vol. 2. p. 31. HII 5 Ignorance, our I. infinitely exceeds 
But 174 - Faperiene Vol. 2. our EN Vor 2. p-· 
202. \ 2 
off mis . Modes,” why moſt Caſes of I. ib p. 203. 123 
compounded, 3b p. 44. $13% 1. For want of Ideas, ib 
Vor. II. D d d 2. For 


Was 6 


renn 


* F 3 


X 


2. For want of diſcoverable 
Connexion between the Ideas 
we have, Vol. 2.p. 207. { 28 5 
3. For want of tracing the Ideas 
we have,zbp. 210.4 3o 8 
Illation what, ib p. 326.4 2 
Immenſity, p. 144. 14 
How this Idea is got, p. 1 90. . 
Immoralities of whole Nations, p. 
37. 9. and p. 39. 11 
Immortality not annexed to an 
Shape, Vol. 2. p. 220. 915 
Impenetrability, p. 97. 11 
Impoſition of Opinions unreaſon- 
able, Vol 2. p. 317.9 4 
« Impoſſibile eſt idem eſſe, & non eſſe, 
not the firſt thing known, p. 


| S | 
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28. 9125 
Impoſſibility not an innate Idea, * 
1.34? 3-7 ö 
Impreſſion on the Mind, What, 8 


l 5 
Inadequate Ideas, p. 390. i 3 


E K. 


Our Idea of I. partly poſitive, 


partly comparative, partly 
negative, p. 197. 115 
why ſome Men think they have 
an Idea of infinite Duration, 
but not of infinite Space, p- 
201. 20 
Why Diſputes about I. are uſu- 
ally perplexed, p. 202. 4 21 
Our Idea of infinite has its Ori. 


ginal in Senſation and Re. 


flexion, p. 203. 0 22 
We have no poſitive Idea 5 J. 
p. 196, Cc. and p. 384. 6 16 


infinity, why more commonly al. 
lowed to Duration than to 


Expanſion, p. 176. Ff. 4 

How applied to God by Ws; p· 
189. 9 1 

How we get this Idea, 7 

The I. of Number, Duration, 
and Space different Ways 
conſidered, p. 182. f 10, 11 


Incompatibility, how far _ N Innate Truths muſt be the firſt 


able, Vol: 2 p. 195.115 + 
idividuationis Principium, is Ex- 25 
itence, p. 318.03 ; 
Infallible Judge of Controverſies, : 

p. 62.4 12. 122 75 
Inferente, what, Vol. 2. p. 326, 7 
327-\ 2, 3» 4 


Infinite, why the Idea of 1. not 
Ly to other Ideas, as 7 
well as thoſe of Quality, 
ſince they can be as often re- 
"= p. 192.46 5 

The Idea of Infinity of Space, 
or Number, and the Space, 


known, p. 29.45 26 
Principles 5 no Purpoſe, if 

Men can be ignorant, or 

doubtful of them, p. 42.4 13 
Principles of my Lord Herbert 


examined, p. 44.4 15 | 


Moral Rules to no Purpoſe, if 


effaceable, or alterable, p. 48. 
F 20 
Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſn- 


ed from others by their Clear- 


neſs and Uſefulneſs, p. 7o. 9 21 
The Doctrine of I. Principles 
of ill Conſequence, p.73. 24 


or Number J. muſt be diſtin- 7 Inſtant, what, p. 162.4 10 


- '» Kuiſhed, p. 193. 97 
Our Idea of Infinite very ob- 
C17 Woe jtb 8: be fe! 
Number furniſhes us with the Z 
dWleareſt Idea of e p- {% Z 


; 


And continual Change, p. I 63, 


164. 5. 13, 14, 15 


— Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 


151.81 


| Our e certaaty, ö] p · 32 5. 


194. 09 
The ** of I. a growing Idea, 7 Invention, wherein it conſifts, p. 


Sj 498 642 14.7 4 


a 


129. 98 5 
= de Joy, 


I N N NK 


Joy, p. 211. 5 7 E Extent- of human Knowledge, 
Iron X what Abvintage to Man- Vol. 2. p. 160. 
kind, Vol. 2. p. 302.4 11 our K. goes not beyond our I- 
judgment, wrong Judgments in; deas, 7b 
Reference to Good and Evil, # Nor beyond the Perception of 
p49. 536-5 5-265 L their Agreement, or 1 
Right J. p. 251. 558 ment, 1b 5 2 
One Cauſe of wrong 10 vol. 2. e not to all our Ideas, ib 5 3 
p. 316. F$ 3 Res leſs to the Reality of 
Wherein it conſiſts, vol. 2. p. ; Things, Vol. 2. p. 161.4 6 


306. * Yet very Improveable, if right 

; K 4 ways were taken, ib 
K has a great Che % Of Co-exiſtence very- narrow, 
nexion with Words, Vol. 2. 5 V. 2. p. 192, 193-9 9, 10, 11, 
p- 116.4 21 | And therefore Subſtances very nar- 
W hat, ib p. 1 40. 5 2 row, ib p. 194, Cc. 9 14, 15, 16 


How nh our K. depends on?! Of other Relations undetermina- 
our Senſes, ib p. 135. 9 23 dle, ib p. 197.918 


Actual, ib p. 146.4 8 Fot Exiſtence,” ib p. 202. 6 21 
Fabitual, 25 Certain and univerſal, where to be 
Habitual, twofold, Vol. 2. p. had, ib p. 209. $ 29 
148.4 9 & Ill uſe of Words a great Hindrance 
Intuitive, ib p. 151. 5 1. * of K. ib p. 210.4 30 
Intuitive the cleareſt, * X General, where. to be got, 7b p. 
Intuitive irreſiſtible, 7b ; 211. $ 31 | 


Demonſtrative, V. 2. p. 1524 2+ Lies only in our mee ib p. 
Of general Truths is all either 240.413 

intuitive, or prongs Reality of our K. ib p. 212 

20 p. 158. 8 1 . x $ of Mathematical Truths, how 
Of particular Exiſtences is ſenſi- real, ib p. 214. 5 6 

tive, 76 | 7 Of Moraluy real, p. 215. 97 
Clear Ideas do not always pro- Of Subſtances, how far real, Vol. 

duce clear Knowledge, Vol.“ 2. p. 218.4 12 


2 N 15 What makes our Knowledge real, 
What kind of K. we have of * ib p. 213. f 3. and p. 215. 98 
Nature, p. 288.4 12 Conſidering Things, and not 


Its Beginning and Progreſs, p.. Names, the way to K. 7b p. 219. 
138, 139. $15, 16, 17. and 913 


P- 21. 9 15, 16 2 + OE Sdfgrcte; wherein it conliſts, 
Given us in the Faculties to ob- f ib p. 229. H 10 
tain it, p. 62. f. 12 x What required to any tolerable K. 


Mens Knowledge according to, of Subitances, ib p. 240. f 14 
the Employment of their Fa- 5 Self- evident, ib p. 243. 92 
culties, p. 71.4 22 5 Of Identity and Diverſity, as large 

5 1 be got only by the Applica- g as our Ideas, 1b p. 292. 32 8. and 
tion of our own Thought to p. 244. 94 8 
the Contemplation of Things, © \ Wher ein it conſiſts; i 


p· 72. 9 23 of 


. E 1 > * ell 4 
— eee = 


ſtinct and clear Idea annexed 


Of Coexiſtence, very e 5 Ma 
Vol. 2. p. 246.5 5 to it, is one Remedy of the Ma 
Of Relations of Modes not ſo; Imperfections of L. ib p-126, 
ſcanty, ib 5 6 127.48,9 | 1 
Of real Exiſtence, none, Vol. 2, Propriety in the Uſe of Words 
p. 247-47 another Remedy, ib p. 128. \ 
Begins in Particulars, Vol. 2. p. 911 
250. 5 11 Law of Nature generally allow. 
Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, # ed, p. 36.66 f 
ib p. 272. 6 2 There | is, tho? not innate, p. 42. 
Demonſtrative of 2 God, ib p. - 913 
273. 91 Its Inforcement, 364. 9 6 
Improvement of K. ib p. 295. 6 Learning, the ill State of L. in theſe 
Not improved by Maxims,b 5 3 5 latter Ages, Vol. 2. p. 10g, &. 
Why ſo thought, ib 5 2 Of the Schools, lies chiefly in | 
Only improved by perfeCting 3 the Abuſe of Words, ib 
and comparing Ideas, Vol. 2.4 Such Learning of ill Conſe. M. 
p. 298. < 6. and p. 304 $14 uence, Vol. 2. p. 109. 1 12 
And finding their Relations, ib ) Liberty, what, p. 218, Cc. $8, 9, 
p-. 299. 97 10, 11, 12, and p. 221.415 
By intermediate Ideas, ib p. 304) Belongs not to the Will, ib, 14 M 
9814 To be determined by the Reſult ö 
In —— how to be jm- of our own Deliberation, is 
proved, ib p. 300. $ 7 no REO of L. p. 243, Cc. 
Partly agg partly volun- 948, 49, 
tary, ib p. 306, 307. 51, 2 Founded in a = of ſuſpend- 
Why ſome, Ln ſo Une, ib p- ing our particular Deſires, p. 
308.4 3 * 47. and p. 245. 651, 
How increaſe, iþ p. 318.5 6 
4 Light, its abſurd Definitions, Vol. 
19 45 they change, 2. p. 30. f 10 
L 1 8 4 Light in the Mind, what, Vol. 2. 
Wee ee. Vol. 2. p. p. 365. 913 
1, 2, 3 Logic has introduced Obſeurity in I 


Its ib p. 39. 9 7 
Its ine tb p. 103. 91 
Double Uſe, ib | 5 And hindered Knowledge, Vol. 
The Uſe of L. deſtroyed by the 2 2. p. 107. 97 

Subtilty of Diſputing, Vol. 2. Love, p. 210. 1 


p- 108, 109. 510, 11 

ds of L. ib p. 108. 5 23 Adneſs, p. 136. f 12 
1 ts Imperfecljons not eaſy to be Oppoſition to Reaſon de- 
| ſerves that Name, p- 412. 


99 ib P- 123, Ge. $ 2, 4, 


94 
| Nete to age oo they Magiſterial, the moſt knowing arc 
| Ea, ib p. 124.5 moſt Magiſterial, vol. 2. p- 
To uſe no Word without ad; 317. 954 
| Making, 


Languages, Vol. 2. p. 106. 4 


1 N. D 
Making, p. 31 3. § 2 
Man not the Product of Hina? 
_ Chance, Vol, 2. p. 1 
The Eſſence of Man is placed in 
his Shape, Vol. 2. p. 222.416; 
We know not his real E/Jence, 
* 2. p. 48. { 3- and p. 60. 
| 
5 


92 
The n of human Spe- 
cies not determined, Vol 2 
p-. 04. 9 27 
What makes the ſame individu- 
al Man, p. 3 33% $ 21. and p. 
338. $29 
The ſame Man may be _; 
ent Perſons, ib 
Mathematics, their Methods, vol. 
2. p. 299-17 8 ) 
Improvement, Vol. 2. p. 305. ; 
915 
Matter incomprehenſible both in its ? 
Coheſion and —— p· 5 
294. H 20, Ge, and p. 298. 9 
= 3 
What, Vol. 2. p. 111.4 15 8 
Whether in us it thinks, is not to:; 5 
be known, Vol. 2. p. 161.969 7 
Cannot produce Motion, or any: 5 
T eta elſe, Vol. 2. p. 277. ; 


446 
And Motion cannot produce? 
Thought, ib 
Not eternal, Vol. 2. 2 283.6 18 
Maxims, Vol. 2. p. 243. and p. 5 
279, 280. 0 4 1:35 14,1 SY 
Not alone 8 f· evident, Val? 2. $ 
* 


P- 244. $3 
Are not the 75 ruths fir, rſt known, * 


Vol, a. 7.9 8 
Not the Foundation of arg 
Knowledge, V. 2. p. 249. $10 


Wherein their Evidence con- 
ſiſts, b 
Their Uſe, Val. 2. p. 250, 257, 
e ; 
Why the moſt general ſelf-evi- } 
dent Propoſitions alone pals ; 
for Maxims, ib. $ 11 X 


EZ. XL 
Are commonly Proofs only 


where there is no need of 


Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 259. $15 
Of little Uſe with clear Terms, 
Val. 2. p. 260. f 16. and p. 261. 


9.19 
of dangerous Uſe with doubtful 
Terms, Vol. 2. p. 32: $12 


When firſt known, p. 17, 19. 


22 2 p- 20. $ 14. and 

P- 2 

How — gain Aſſent, p. 25, 
26. 5 21, 22 


Made from particular Obſerva: 


tions, 7b 
Not in the Underſtanding before 
they are actually, p. 26. 6 22 
Neither their Terms nor Ideas 
innate, p. 26.4 23 
Leaſt known to Children, and il · 


literate People, p. 30. 5H 27. 


Memory, p. 125. $2 
Attention and Pleaſure ſettle I. 
deas in the Memory, p. 226. 


9.3 
And Repetition, p. 1 26. f 4. and 
p. 128.56 
Differences of Memory, p. 126, 
127, H 4, 5 
In E the Mind 
ſometimes active, ſometimes 
paſſive, p. 128. 9 7 
Its Neceſſity, p. 129. 6 8 
Defects, ib. d 8, 9 
In Brutes, p. 130.4 10 
Metaphyſic and School Divinity fill- 
ed with uninſtructive Propo- 
ſitions, Vol. 2. p. 268. $9 
Method uſed in Mathematics, Vol. 
2. 9.87 
Mind, * of its Actions, 
p. 122. 1 10 
Minutes, Hours, Days, not ne- 
ceſſary to Duration, p. 169. 


Mirae? the Ground of Aſſent ta 
Miracles, Vol. 2. p. 325.513 
Miſery, 


INDE x. 


"Miſery, what, p. 238. 5 42 
Modes, mixed Modes, p. 266. { I 
Made by the Mind, p. — 9 2 


Sometimes got by theExplicati- 8 


on of their Name, p 268. 93 
Whence a mixed Node has its . 
 . Unity, 25. 64 5 
Occaſion of Ted Modes, ib. 
$5 
Mixed Modes, their Ideas how > 
got, p. 270. 99 
Modes ſimple and complex, p 
141. 84 


Simple Modes, p. 143. 5 1 
Of Motion, p. 204. 5 2 
Moral good and evil, what, p. 363. 


95 

: Three Rules whereby Men +; 
judge of moral Rectitude, p. x 5 

364. 87 

Beings, — founded on ſimple ; 
Ideas of Senſation and Re- 5 


flexion, p. 371, 372. f 14, 


15 
Rules notSelf. evident, p 34. 594 
Variety of Opinions concerning; 7 
moral _— whence, p. 35, 
36. $ 5,6 F 
Rules of innate cannot, with © x 
public Alouance, be tranſ- 
- ay p- 39, Ec. $ 11, —. 
NMoralliy capable of Demonſtrati- 5 
on, Vol. 2. p. 131. H 16. and 4 
p 197. 9 18. and p. 299. 68 
The proper Study of Mankind, 5 
Vol. 2. p. 302. 11 7 
Of Actions in their Conformity; 8 
to a Rule, p. 372.515 
Miſtakes in moral Actions, ow- 
ing to Names, p.373. 916 
Diſcourſe in M. if not clear, *tis * 
the fault of the Speaker,Vol. * 5 
2. 132. 517 


oe 


Hinderances of demonſtrative $ | 


treating of M. 1. Want of 7 5 
Marks. 2. Complexeeacs, 4 


— ELEC — 


Vol. 2. p. 199. f 19. 3. In. 
tereſt, Vol. p. 201. C20 
Change of Names in Morality 
changes not the Nature of 
| Things, Vol. 2. p. 216, 218, 


99, 11 OT 
: And Mechaniſm hard to be re. 
conciled, p. 43. \ 14 


Secured a Mens wrong 
Judgment, p. 260. { 70 


{ Motion, ſlow, or very ſwift, why 


not perceived, p. 161, Cc. 
7, 8, 9, IO, II 

Voluntary inexplicable, Vol. 2 
p. 284. 119 

Its abſurd De tb 29, 30. 

p- 8,9 N 

Aming of Ideas, p. 135. \ 8 

Names moral eſtabliſhed by 
Law, are not to be vari- 
ed from, Vol. 2. p. 193. 
910 . 

Of Subſtances ſtanding for real 
Eſſences are not capable to 

- convey Certainty to the Un- 

derſtanding, Vol. 2. p. 232. 


Standing for nominal Eſſences 


will make ſome, tho? not ma- 
ny, certain Propoſitions, ib. 


p. 233-$ 6 

Why Men ſubſtitute Ns. for real 
Eſfences, which they know 
not, Vol. 2. p. 114.4 19 

Two falſe Suppoſitions in ſuch an 
Uſe of Names, Vol. 2. p. 
116. 921 

A particular Name to every par- 


_—_ Thing impoſſible, Vol. 


p- 8. 91 
And uſeleſs, P- 9. 9 2 


Proper Names, where uſed, ib. 


P. 9, 10. f 4, 5 
Specific Names are affixed to 


the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 2. 
2. 5 16 


2 
Offi iwple Idezs, _ Subſtances, 


. refer 


refer; to Things, Vol. 2. p. 27. 


hell ſtand far both real and nomi- 
nal Eſſence, p. 28. 3 
Of ſimple. Ideas, -not capaple of 
Definitions, ib. 5 4 
Why, Vol. p. 29. $ 7 
Of leaſt doubtful Signification, $ 
Vol. 2. p. 34. 915 
8 Have few Aſcents # in linea predica- 
mentali, Vol. 2. p. 35. 916 
y Of complex _ Is be _— 
Vol. 2. 
Of mixed ts FAS and for abi. $ 
. trary Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 0 8 2. 


and p. 77. 144 8 
; Tie together the Parts of their} 


pa: Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 42. 1 Natural Philoſophy not capable of 


6 5 


ö Stand al far the real Eſſence, 5 
| Vol. 2. p. 45 $14 95 
Why got uſully beers the Ideas; 

are known, ib. 5 1 9 

Of Relations comprehended under ry 

thoſe of mixed Modes, Vol. 2. 


. 


46.916 4 8 Neceſſity, p. 220. 513 


General of Subſtances Ns. fland for; Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 5 4 
Names ſignify the * of 


Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 47. 11 9 
Neceſſary to Species, Vol. 2. p. 9 


* 


73 939 # 


ſtances, Vol. 2. p. 75. $ 42 A 
Names. of Modes in their gelt Ap- 


1 V D 


| Becauſe they want Standards in 


ebe 


&. 3. 


Nature, p. 90.4 7 


Of Subſtances Joubtful, 8 . 


referred to Patterns chat can- 
not be known, or known but 
imperfectly, Vol. 2. p. 93, 6c. 
(11, 22, 

In their Philoſophical Uſe hard 
to have ſettled ieee, 
Vol. 2. p. 96. 5815 


Inſtance 1 ib. p. 97. $ 16 
Gold, Vol. 2. p. 94. $13 
Of ſimple 1 


ful, Vol. 2. p. 99. 18 


Leaſt 4 Ideas havs 


the leaſt dubious Names, Vol. 
2. p. 100, 919 : 


Science, Vol. 2. p. 206. 8 
26. and p. 301. 810 
Yet very uſeful, Vol. 2. p. 30g. 
12 
How to be improved, ib 
What has hindered its Eee. 
ment, b 


politive Ideas, p. 108. 9 5 
Mr. Newton, Vol. 2. p. 250.411 


Proper Names belong only jo Sub-? Nothing, thatNothing cannot pro- 
duce any thing, is Demonſtra- | 


tion, Yb 2. p. 274. 92 


plication, Vol. 2. p. 77. $ 44 } Notions, p. 267.4 2 


Of Subſtances in their firſt Applica- Number, p. 184 


tion, Vol. 2. p. 78, 79, $ 46; 47 8 
Specific Names ſtand for different 


things in different Men, Vol. 2. * 
p- 80. 948 i 


Are put in 2 Place of the Thing © % 


ſuppoſed to haye the real Eſſence? 


4 


of the Species, ib. G49 8 


Modes of N. the moſt daidintt 
Ideas, ib. $ 3 

Demonſtration in Ns. the moſt 
determinate, i6 _ 

The general Meaſure, p.188.48 

Affords the cleareſt Idea of In- 


finity, p. 194. 99 


of mixed Modes doubttl often, Numeration, what, p. 185. $ 5 


becauſe of the great Compoſiti- 5 
on of the Ideas they ſtand for, 


Vol. 2. p. 89. 96 


Names neceſſary to it, ib 


And Order, p. 187. 57 


Why not early in Children, and 


in ſome never, ib 
obſcurity 
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IV D E x 


Differencebetween it and! innate 
. Oeger anci- 5 Ideas, p. 134.46 ; 
ent Authors, V. 2 p. 92. $10 Pats the Difference between the 
The Cauſe of ir in our Ideas, p. Animal and Vegetable King. 
i, d om, p. 136.511 
Obſlinate, they art moſt, who have © The ſeveral 2 of it ſhew 
| leaſt examined, Vol. 2. p.% the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
316.4 3 8 the Maker, ib 112 
Opinion, what, 75. p. 312. 63 | Belongs to all Animals, p. 136, | 
How Opinions grow up to Prin- 137.4 12, 13, 14 
_ . ciples, p. 49 Oc. $21, 22, $ The firſt Inlet X Knowledge, 
"324,26; 20> / 4 p-. 138. 11 
Of others a wrong Ground of Af. x, Perſon, what, p. 324.4 9 
- ſent, Vol. 2. p. 314.4 6 A Forenſic Tem P- 336 526 
Organs, our Organs ſuited to our 2 The fame Conſciouſneſs alone 
State, p. 209, 290. 912, 13 5 makes the ſame, p. 326. 


: rue dme P85 i 


Ain preſent, e preſently, The ſame Soul, without the 
p 255. 164 ſame Conſciouſneſs, makes 
Its uſe, p. 104. 54 not the ſame Perſon, p. 221, 
Parrot mentioned by Sir W. 7. p- 5 1 15 
321.48 - Reward and Puniſhment follow 
Holds a rational Diſcourſe, ib perſonal Identity, p. 331.918 


Particles join Parts, or whole Sen- Phancy, p. 129. 5 8 
tences together, Vol. 2. p. g Phantaſtical * 1 
82. 91 y | Place, p. 145, 146. 5 7, 8 
In them lies the Beauty of well; Uſe of Place, p. 146. 99 
_ Speaking, ib. 12 Nothing but a Relative Poſition, 
| i HORA wy 10-4" 
Vol. 2. p. 83. 63 . Sometimes taken for the Space 
They expreſs bme Action, or # 2 Body fills, ib 
| Paſſion of the Mind, 7b. 5 4 3 Twofold, p. 177, 178.5 6,7 
Paſchal, great Memory, p. 129. "Pleaſure and Pain, p. 209. $ 1. 
99 and p. 213. 15, 1 
Paſſion, p. 272. 111 Join themſelves to * of our 
Paſſions, how they lead ns into Er-  ** Ideas, p. 103. 8 2 
ror, Vol. 3. P. 323. 112 5 Why joined to ſeveral Actions, 
Turn on Pl alure and Pain, p. e 


210. 53 x Power, how we N by its Ideas, 
PFaſſions are ſeldom ſingle, p. * 214. 91 
236.6 39 ? Active and paſſive, ib < 2 


Perception threefold, p. 217. 9 5 5 No paſſive Power in God, no ac- 
In Perception the Mind for the? tive Power in Matter; both 


moſt part paſſive, p. 131.41 active and paſſive in Spirits, ib 

1s an Impreſſion made on the} Our Idea of active Power clear- 

lind, p. 133.4 3,4 et from Reflexion, p. 215. 
In the Womb, ib. g „ $4 


Powers 


1 xi 


Propoſitions Identical, teach no- 


ate Powers . not on Powers, 


p. 223.9 18 8 
the Make a great part of the Ideas X 
2 of Subſtances, p. 285.4 7 ®$ 
| Why, p. 286. 58 25 
ew An Idea of Senſation and Re-“ 
of flexion, p. 106. 4 8 5 
Practical Principles not innate, p. 
6, 32.61 5 
Not univerſally aſſented to, p. # 
= 33-52 


Are for Operation, ib { 3 
Not agreed, p. 43-914 


rere 
e ge . N IC K. 


6 Different, P- 49. H 21 75 
ne Principles not to be received with- # 
j out ſtrièt Examination, Vol. 5 
8 2. p. 297-5 4. and p. 37 63 
ne The ill ae ef nk 
es Principles, ib p. 331. , 9, 105 
I, 5 None innate, p. 13. 
None univerſally allented to, 3 5 8 
pe How ordinarily got, p. 49. $ 22 5 
8 Are to be examined, p. 51, 53+ 0 
$ 26, 27 


Not 1 if the Ideas they 5 8 
are made up of are not in- 
nate, p. 53 9 1 
Private Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. $ 4 
Probability, what, 2b p. 770. -F1. 
and p. 312.y 7 
The Grounds of P. 10 f 4 
In Matters of Fact, Vol. 2. p. 7 


—— — CODEINE N 


ib p. 323-4 12 
Wrong Meaſures in P. ib p. 373. 


. 
. — KN 


=o 7 
How” evaded by eejudiced 
Minds, ib p. 377- 5 5 
Proofs, ib p. 158.4 3 
Properties of Specific Eſſences not q 
known, ib p. 58.95 19 
; Of Things very numerous, PN 5 


ä 397. H 10, and p. 128 924 
| Vox. II. 


* 


* 


TOs a, *% %. 5. RA 
woe” * 4 9 %, 


= 


thing, Vol. 2. p. 262. 6 2 

1 teach eee ib p. 
205.4 4 

Wherein a Part of the Definiti- 
on is predicated of the Sub- 
jekt, 2 n ib p. 266. 


95, 


But 5 Signifieation of that 


Word, Vol. 2. p. 268.4 7 

Concerning Subſtances general. 
ly either trifling, or uncer- 
tain, ib 9 

Merely — — how to be 
known, Vol. 2. p. 270. $ 12 

Abſtract Terms predicated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps. ib | 

Or part of a complex Idea pre- 
dicated of the whole, Vol. 2. 
p. 271.9 13 

More Ps. merely verbal than is 
ſuſpected, ib 

Univerſal Propoſitions concern 
not Exiſtence, Vol. 2. P. 272. 


91 


What Ps. concern Exiſtence, 7b 


Certain Propoſitions concerning 
Exiſtence, are particular con- 
cerning abſtract Ideas, may 
be general, Vol 2. p.293-} 13 

Mental, ib p. 225. } 3- and p. 


"JS" =: 226.0 5 
How we are to judge broad Verbal, 7b 

bilities, 7b p. 31 3 Mental hard to be treated, Vol. 
Difficulties in Ps. : p. XR 995 i; 2. p. 225. 13, 4 


Grounds of P. in e Puniſhment, what, p. 363. 5 5 
And Reward follow Conſciouſ- 


mow p- 331. 918. and p. 
6. {4 26 


An en Drunkerd why 


puniſhed, p. 333+ $22 


Q 
Uality, ſecondary Qualities, 
their Connexion, or Incon- 
ſiſtence unknown, Vol. 2. p- 


193.977 of 


1 


IND 


Of Subſtances ſcarce hnowable, * 1 
but by Experience, Vol. 2. 
p-. 194. 196. f 14, 16 5 
Of Spiritual Subſtances, leſs * 5 
' "than of Corporal, ib p. 197.5 5 
$17 
Secondary have no ies A 
with the primary that pro- 
duce them, ih p, 193, 194. 


$ 12, 13. and p. 207. 4 28 © 


Of Subſtances depend on re- 0 
mote Cauſes, ib p. 237.4 11 
Not to be known by Deleript 8 
ons, ib p. 134. f 2 

Secondary, how far + HER of ? 8 
Demonſtration, ib p. 156, % 
157. 11, 12, 13 


{3 
What, p. 1 10. 10 8 
How laid to be in T hings, 7 
3 
— would be other, if 5 
Ve could diſcover the minute; 
Parts of Bodies, p. 288. H 11 
Primary Qs. p. 109. 59 
Ho they produce Weas | in us, 5 
p- 111. 512 X, 
Secondary Qs. p. 111, 112. 95 
13, 14, 15, 5 
Primary Qs. reſemble our Ideas 
ſecondary not, p. 1 12. $15,163 
Three Sorts of Qs. in Bodies, 2 
p- 116. 5 24 
i. e. Primary, ſecondary imme- 
diately perceivable, and ſe- 
condary mediately perceiv- 
able, p. 1 17. H 25 
Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, 
p. 115, Sc. f 23, 24, 25 8 
Secondary Qs. have no diſcern- ? 
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able Connexion with the firſt, IJ 
5 


p. 116. 9 25 
Quotations, how little to be reli- © 
ed on, Vol. 2. p. 323. 8 8 

R 9 


Eal Ideas, p. 387. $1 3 
Reaſon, its various Significa- £ 


4 


Fo © 
tions, Vol. 2. p. 326. ff 

What, zb F 2 

Reaſon is natural Revelation , 
Vol. 2. p. 359-4 4 © 

It muſt judge = Revelation, i 
p. 365. 914 


It muſt be our laſt Guide in e- 
very thing, ib 
Four Parts - . Vol. 2 


P- 341, 3 
Where Reaſon fails us, ib p. 


355: 19 
Necellary in all but Intuition, ib 


p. 343- } 15 
As contra-diſtinguiſhed to Faith, 


what, ib p. 349.5 2 
Helps us not to the Knowledge 
ol innate Truths, p. 17.48 
General Ideas, general Terms, 
and 2 ay a grow to- 
gether, p- 21. } 15 
Kecollection, p- a {F1 
Reflexion, p. 76. f 4 
Related, p. 306. 51 
Relation. p- 306. F 1, Gc- 
Relation proportional, p. 361. 


8 ib 

Inſtituted, p. 362. 93 

Moral, p. 363. $4 

Numerous „ p· 37391 

Terminate in ſingle * ib 

Our clear Idea of Relation, p. 
375.91 

. cf Rs. doubtful, 20 

Without correlative Terms, not 
ſo, * obſerved, p. 

07 

1 4 from the things relat- 
ed, p. 308. 9 4 

Changes without any Change in 
the Subject, 1b 9 5 

Always between two, p. 309. 
96 

All Things capable of Relati- 
#7 - 


The 


NU FTA 
The Idea of Relation often Mode, or Concrete, p. 33 4 
clearer than of the Then 29 25 425 335 F 
related, p. 310.4 8 $ Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid 
All terminate in ſimple Ideas of; in a Microſcope, p. 288. F-11 
Senſation and Reflexion, p 8 Sceptical, no body ſo 8. as to 
311. 99 of doubt his own Exiſtence, Vol. 
Relatives, p. 306. 5 1 A p-272.4 2 
Some N. Terms taken for ex- 5 Schools, wherein faulty, ib p. 
ternal Denominations, ib 106. 46 
Some for abſolute, p. 208. f 3 5 Science divided into a Cotifiders- 
How to be known, p. 311 5103 tion of Nature, of Operati- 
Many Words, tho? abſolute, are on, and of Signs, 7b | 
Relatives, p. 309. $ 6 No Science of natural Bodies, 


Religion, all Men have time to en- 7 Vol. 2. p. 382, vc. 
quire into, Vol. 2. p. 369. 0 Scripture, - Interpretations of 8 
Py not to be impoſed, ib p. 102. 
But in many places are hinder- 923 
ed from enquiring, 26 5 4 self, what makes it, p. 330. f 17. 
Remembrance of great 5 in % P- 331. H 20. and p. 333. Ec. 


7 


common Life, p. 369. 12 7. F923, 24, 25 
What, p. 61.4 20. p. 128. 379 Self-Love, p. 411.4 2 
Reputation of great Force in com- oy Partly cauſe .of Unreaſonable- 
mon Life, p. 369. 5 12 5 neſs in us, ib 


Reſtraint, p. 220. 513 Self. evident Propoſitions, . to 
Revelation an unqueſtionable 7 15 be had, Vol. 2. p. 243, &c. 
Ground of Aſſent, Vol. 2. p., Neither needed nor admitted 
325 514 5 Proof, ib p. 261. $19 
Belief no Proof of it, ib p. 366. Senſation, p. 76. 5 3 
1.5 F4 Diſtinguiſhable from other Per- 
Traditional Revelation cannot g ceptions, Vol. 2. p. 158. 5 14 
convey a new ſimple Idea, Explained, p. 114. 9 21 
ib p. 349. 5 3 $ What, p. 206: 9 1 
Not fo ſure as our Reaſon, or & Senſes, why we cannot conceive 
Senſes, ib p. 350.4 4 5 other Qualities than the Cb - 


In Things of Reaſon, no need 7, jeds of our Senſes, p. 94.4 3 
of Revelation, ib p. 351.4 54 Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 


Cannot over-rule our clear: 5 Vol. 2. p. 134. 9H 21 
Knowledge, ib and p. 356. Much quicker — not 5 uſe- 
$ 10. p. 355. 99 y ful to us, p. 288. $ 1 


Muſt over-rule Probabilities of- Our Organs of Senſes ſaited to 


Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 354. $8 % our State, ib $ 12, 13 
Reward, what, p. 363-4 5 #: Senſible Knowledge is as certain 


Rhetoric, an Art of deceiving, as we need, Vol. 2. p. 289. 
Vol. 2. p. 122. X $8 
4 S cr | © Goes not beyond tke preſent 


CAgacity, Vol. 2. p. 1 53. 193 5 Act, ib p. 290. 99 


Same, whether Sub/taxce, ©; x Shame, p. 213. $ 17 f 
Simple 


Blpple kene, p. (-1- 11 

ot made by the Mind, p. 91. 
892 

; 3 of the Mind over them, 


139.1 
a The Materials of all our Lou 
ledge, p. 106.4 10 | 
All poſitive, p. 107.45 1 
Very different from their Cau- 
ſes, p. 107, 108. f 2, 3 
Sin 2 Men, ſtands for 
rent Actions, p. 47.5 1 
Solidity, p. 97.4 2 ©1438 
_ Inſeparable from Body, ib 
By its Body fills Space, p. 98. 5 


$2 
This — got by Touch, iþ 
How diſtinguiſhed from Space 
P. 98. 9 3 
From Hardneſs, p. 99. 5 4 
Something from Eternity demon- 
ſtrated, Vol. 2. p. 277.98 4 
Sorrow, p. 212.4 8 
Soul thinks not always, p. 79. 925 
Not in ſound Sleep, p. 81. 11} 
Its Immateriality we know not, 
Vol. 2. p. 161.4 6 
Religion — concerned in the © 
Soul's Immateriality, ib 
* ignqrance about it, p. 337. 
27 
Sound, its Modes, p 204. 93 
Space, its Idea got by Sight 2549 
Touch, p. 143. 6 2 
by 1 r p. 144. 5 4 
1 12 
Je] Parts — . ib 8 13 
b p- 150. 5 14 
. "wo Body, or Spirit, 1b. 9 % 
3 OR 
Whether Subſtance, or Acci- 
dent, ib 5 17 
Infinite, P- 14. g 20. and p. 190. 


* re. 
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* 


94 
Ideas of Space and Body di- 
Stine, p. 155. 9. 24 
Conſidered as a Solid, p. 182. 95 
11 45 
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E X, 
Herd to conceive any real Be. 
ing, void of Soul, ib 
Species, why changing one ſim- 
ple Idea of the complex one, 


is thought to change the Spe. 


cies in Modes, but not in Sub- 
ſtances, Vol. 2. p. 114. 919 
Of Animals and . 

moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi- 
gure, 1b 5 19, 20 

Of other Things by Colour, ib 

Made, by the Underſtanding for 
Communication, Vol 2. p. 
41.99 

No Species of mixed Modes 
without a Name, ib p. 43 9 
11 


Of Subſtances are determined 


by the nominal Eſſence, ib 
p. 51, 52.4 7, 8. p. 54. \ I 
p. 57. $ 13. and p. 44. 113 

Not by Subſtantial Forms, ib p. 
54. 910 

Nor by the real Eſſence, ib p, 

58. 18, and p. 62.4 25 

of Spirits how diſtinguiſhed, 
ib p. 54.9 11 

More Species of Creatures a- 
bove than below us, i p. 55. 
$12 

Of Creatures very gradual, zb 

What is neceſſary to the mak» 
ing of Species by real Efſen- 
ces, Vol. 2. p. 57. 814 

| Of Animals and Plants cannot 

be diſtinguiſhed by Propaga- 
tion, ib p. 61.4 23 

Of Animals and Vegetables di- 
ſtinguiſhed principally by the 
Shape and Figure, of other 
Things by the Colour, ib p. 
66. 9 29 


2.4 26 
. Abbot of St. Martin, 
ib 


Is but a partial Conception of 
What 


2. "_ likewiſe in part, ib p. 


CA 


PA 
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1 is in the "rs | 


Vol. 2. p. 69. 5 32 


Tis the N . Idea which | 


the Names ſtand for, that 
makes the Species, 7b p. 71.4 
935 
Man makes the Species, or 
Sorts, ib p. 72, 73.936, 37 
But the Foundation of it is in 
the Similitude found = 
Things, ib 
Every diſtin, abſtract Idea 
makes a different Species, ib, 
38 x 
Speech, its End, Vol. 2. p. 4. 925 
Proper Speech, ib p. 7. 9 8 Y 
Intelligible, 7b 5 
Spirits, the Exiſtence of Spirits *; 


not knowable, Vol. 2. p. 292. 5 | 


912 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies ? 
not conceivable, ib p. 207 ; 
-— 

What Knowledge they have of if 
Bodies, ib p. 135. ( 23 
Separate, how their Knowledge 

may exceed ours, p. 1 29. 9 9 
We have as clear a Notion of- 
the Subſtance of Spirits as of 1 
Body, p. 282.5 5 | 
A Conjecture concerning one 
way of Knowledge, wherein +; 
Spirits excel us, p. 290.413 # 8 
Our Ideas of S. p. 291.4 14 5 
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OO ONE 


As clear as that of Body, p.294. 5 


922 
Primary Ideas belonging to 8. $ 
p. 293. 9H 18 

Move, ib 91 
Ideas of S. and Body cmparch, 

p. 300. f 30 

The Exiſtence of S. as eaſy to 25 
be admitted as that of Bodies, 
P- 298. 0 28 5 

We have no Idea how Spirits 7 
communicate their Thought, 


p. 303. 9 36 


„ a. 
hoc * d 


99. 
Subtilty, what, Vol. 2. 


How far ＋ are ignorant of the 
Being, Species, and Proper- 
5 of Spirits, Yoh 2. Bao 7. 

2 hes 


Stupidity, p. 8 $ 8 


Subſtance, p 


S. no — of it, 1 67. $48 
Not very knowable, ib 


Our Certainty concerning them 


reaches but a little way, Vol. 


+ 233. 777 235. H 10. 
„241. 


| The eaſed v1 of 8 


in general, makes alwa 
Part of the Eſſence o 
Species, of Subſtances, * p- 
59. $ 21 
In Subſtances we muſt rectify 
the Signification of their 


Names the Things, more 


than by Definitions, ib p. 204. 
924 | 
Their Ideas ſingle, or collective, 
p. 142.4 6 
1 have no diſtinct Idea of S. 
„151, , 0 
We —_ no Idea of pure 8. p- 


275.92 


Our Ideas of the * of Ss. p. 


278, Oc. F 3, 4, 6 
Obſervables in our Idea of Ss, 


p. 304+ 37 
Collective Ideas of Ss. p. 305. 
They are ſingle Ideas, ib 9 2 
Three Sorts, p. 317-4 2 
The Ideas of Ss. have in the 

Mind a double Reference, p. 

9 6 


The Properties of Ss. numerous, 


and not at all to be known, 
9, 10 


P- 397. 
The perfect Ideas of 8s. p. 395. 


7 
Three Sorts of Ideas, make our 


complex one of * 


7 
e p. 10%. 5 8 
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Succeſſion; an Idea 12 chiefly 5 Trifling Propoſitions, V. 2. p· 262 
from the Train of our Ideas, & Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. p. 268, 269, 


106. 5 9. and p. 161. 5 6 270.5 9, 10, 11 
Which Train is the * Meaſare of K Truth, what, Vol. 2. p. 224. 5 2. 
it, p. 163. F12 | | p. 226. 5. and p. 229. $9 
Bomum, wherein it con- Of Ds er 2. p. 225. 
ſiſts, Vol p. 248. $ 55 3. and p. 2 
ee no Help to Reaſoning, „Of Words, Vol 2. p· 225. 953 
ol 328. 194 5 Verbal and real, Vol. 2. p. 228, 
The Uſe of 8. ib 229. 08, 9 
Inconveniencies of S. 7b F Moral, Vol. 2. p. 229. 911 


Of no Uſe in Probabilities, Vol. / Metaphyſical, p 400. 5 2 
2. p. 338. 15 General ſeldom apprehendedbut 
0rd not to new Diſcoveries, ib; in Words, V. 2. p. 229. C10 
| Or the Improvement of our 5 In what it conſiſts, p. 408. f 19 
Knowledge, V. 2. p. 339. 157 Love of it neceſſary, Vol. 2. p. 
Whether in Syllogiſm the Med. 5 „ 
© Ter. may * be better plac- How we may know we love it, 
ed, Vol. 2. p. 340. $8 ib 


CN SOS 


May be about 38 ib V 
T Acuum poſſible, p. 1 52. 6 21 
IAſte and Smells, their Modes, | 5 Motion proves a Vacuum, p. 
p. 204. 05 154. $23 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens 1 We have an Idea of it, p. 98. 4 3 
Vol. 2. p. 321. $10 Variety of Mens Purſuits account. 
Thinking, p. 206. F 1 pa ed for, p. 247.5 54. Ec. 


Modes of Thinking, ib. { 1, 2 Virtue, what! in Reality, p. 46. 5 18 
Mens ordinary tA of Think- | What, in its commonApplicati- 
ing, p. 208. \ —_ 37, Oc. 5 , 10, 11 
An Operation o l 80.4 Is proves ferable under a bare Poſ- 
| bility 


910 of a future 85 p · 
Without Memory uſeleſs, p. 83. 5 260. 70 
Fig 5 How taken, p. 45. $17 
Time, what, p. 164. 5 17, 18 5 Wholly paſſive in the Recepti- 
Not the Meaſure of Motion, p. I. on of ſimple Ideas, p· 90. 9 2 
168. 22 vice lies in wrong Meaſures of 
And Place diſtinguiſhable Porti- ; . Good, Vol. 2. p. 379. $ af 


ons of infinite Duration and # Underſtanding, what, p. 217. 65, 6 
E Expanſion, 10 177. 95 9 Like a dark Room, p. 139.9 17 
Twofold, 7b. \ 6, 7 When rightly uſed, p. 3. $5 


Denominations from Time are { Three ſorts of Perception i in the 
Relatives, p. 314- 93 5 Underſtanding, p. 217. 85 


Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate? Wholly paſſive in the Reception 

| of Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 317. of ſimple Ideas, p. go. 5 25 
Uneaſineſs alone determines the 

Tradition, the older, the leſs cre- _ of a new Action, p. 229, 


© dible, Vol. 2. p. 353.46 „ Oc. § 29, 31, 32, Ec. 
| | Why 


Tx E X. 


Why it determines the Will, p. H Often uſed without Signification- 
233-536 Vol. 2. p. 104-43: . 
Cauſes of it, p. 250. 5 57 And why, ol. 2. p. 105 65 
Unity, an Idea * of Senſation * Inconſiſtency in their Uſe and A- 
and Reflexion, p. 106.47 3 buſe of Words, ib 
Suggeſted by every Thing, p. Obſcurity and Abuſe of Words, 
184. 1 0 Vol. 2. p. 106. 956 
Univerſality is only in Signs, Vol. Taking them for Things, an Abuſe 
N. P« 15. $ 12 $ of Words, Vol. 2. p. 2 10. 114 


Univerſals, how made, p. 135. 59 ; Who moſt liable to this Abuſe of 


Volition, what, p. 217. 5. and Words, ib 
p. 221. 9815 1 This Abuſe of Words is aCauſe & 


Better known by Reflexion, than Obſtinacy in Error, Vol. 2. p. 


Words, p. 229. f 30 8 112.4 16 


Voluntary, what, p. 217. 50 5. p- 219 Making them and for real Ef . 


11. and p. 228. 6 28 8 ſences which we know not, is 
W ; an Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. . 
Hat is, is not univerſally aſ- 113.4 17, 18 


ſented to, p. 14.46 4 * TheSuppoſition of their certain — 


Where, and when, p. 178. 158 3 vident Signification, an Abuſe of ; 


Whole and Part not innate Ideas,, Words, Vol. 2. p. 116 9 22 


2 96 75 bUſe of Words is, 1. To communi- 


T. 


P- 
Will, what, p. 217.5 5,6, p. 221. cate Ideas. 2. With Quickneſs. 


$ I5. and p. 229. f 29 8 3 To convey Knowledge, Vol. 


What determines the Will, p. a p. 118. 6 23 
229. 29 How they fail in all theſe, ib, &c. 
Often confounded with Deſire, ary. in Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 121 
ib. $30 2 
Is . only about our X How in Modes and Relations, ib, 
own Actions, 6 933 
Terminates in them, p. 237. 99 Miſuſe of Words a great Cauſe of 
40 \ Error, Vol. 2. p. 124. $ 4 
Is 3 by the greateſt #4 Of Obſtinacy, ib, F 5 
preſent removeable Uneaſi- 5 And of Wrangling, Vol. 2. p. 126, 
neſs, ib $6 
Wit and Judgment, wherein dif- {; | Signify one Thing in Enquiries, 
ferent, p. 132. $2 : and another in Diſputes, 16,4 7 
Words, an ill Ule of Words one? The Meaning of Words is made 
great Hindrance of Know- known in ſimple Ideas by ſhew- 
ledge, Vol. 2. p. 2104 30 5 ing, Vol. 2. p. 130. { 13 
Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. p. 103 In mixed Modes by defining, ib; 
Sets introduce Words without 3 5 915 
Signification, 1b. 5 2 In Ref RE” by ſhewing and de- 
The Schools have coined multi- 6 fining too, Vol. 2. p. 133-9 19. 
tudes of inſignificant Words, and p. 134. $ 21, 22. 
ibid jp The ill Conſequence of learning 
And rendered others obſcure, *; Words firſt, and their Meaning 
Vol. 2. p. 60.46 8 af= 
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